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TRAVELS 


IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


OF 


THE EAST. 


CHAPTER VII. 


First Residence at Shiraz. 


"TV 1) RING the ninth of April, arrangements were made 
for the Ambassador’s introduction to Prince Husein 
Ali Mibz a. Meanwhile I visited the objects most worthy 
of- notice immpdiidely near our camp. The Jehdn Nemd, 
besides a garden-^use or building at the gateway (already 
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noticed) contains an extraordinary edifice, the Kuldh Frangin 
,K), so named from some resemblaiu'e in ils projecting 
roof, to the hats wliich European travellers (or Franks) 
formerly wore. It is not singular, either in name or struc- 
ture; there are many others in Persia, and 1 shall hereafter 
more partioularjy describe that, caliedi also the “'salt-cellar’’ 
or neniekdan situate in one of the royal gardens 

near Ispahan. This of Shiraz, is embellished with many 
pictures, gaudily coloured, but detective in drawing, 
proportion and perspective ; among the subjects are hun- 
ting scenes, and the romantick adventures ofKHUSRAU, 
Sii/ri'n and Ferha'd; alsQ, a bridal procession which, 
being la. minute though ridiouloufr representation of a real 
and interesting ceremony, I was induced to copy, and 
would have here given engraved, had not an illuminated 
picture, on the same subject, of equally minute detail, 
and far superior in execution, furnished me with the plate 
inserted and explained in another portion of this work. 
On the garden-walls, inside, are figures of kings and queens 
badly depicted in coloured tiles or glazed bricks ; but 
several pieces have already fallen out, and none, probably, 
will, be visible much longer ; fbn to repair, i» a. custonj; 
almost unknown at present) in this country. 


Nea^' thp Jehan Nem4 is a bqildhig; ci^®d Cheh^i^ 

Jtyj.) “the fo<iy bodies or persons.’' ji^other, the<4Ii{^ 
Tan wfc-A*) or “seven persoq?,'’ (from the number of holy 
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men there buried), is a summer-house with a garden and 
Cypress-trees. ’ In a room up-stairs, are the portraits of 
Saadi and Ha'fiz; modern pictures, and interesting only 
from the names they bear. It is most probable that they 
are works of mere imagination ; yet in Shiraz, of which 
those poets are the. pride and glory, and where they were 
born and died, some traces of their forms might be 
preserved. Such as they are, my sketches, accurately made 
from those pictures, and copied in the Miscellaneous Plate, 
annexed to this Volume, (Nos, 1, and 2), may gratify the 
curiosity of some ; but will scarcely correspond to the ideas 
which Europeans would naturally form of personages so 
celebrated(‘). A little Below the Haft Tan, is a quadrangular 
piece of ground, called the Hafiziah (f*lajU.), divided by a 
fange of chambers into two parts ; one facing the city, is a 
small garden ; the other a court in which stands the Tomb of 
Ha'fiz ; defiled however, by the proximity ofseveral graves. 
From these, as 1 fancied, proceeded an offensive smell ; 
but a Persian who .accompanied me here one day, signifi- 

(*) Saadi Iked above an hundred ^'cars, and died^in 1292. Ha'fiz died in 
791, of the Mijeraht ox of our era 1389; not 1340, as through some mistake 
Kaeiiipfer (Amoen. Exot. p. 870) and others have calculated. Dowlet Shah, 
however, theTersiaa Biographer, places the death of Mapiz in 704, (1391). Mr. 
Fruiickliu has noticed the venerable Saadi's whke beard, and the ample whiskers of 
Hafiz. (Tour to Persia, p. 39, Calcutta, 1788). And Mr. Scott Waring informs 
*111* that^HAFtz .%*‘originally dfawn wtthoiut mustachios; but some painter taking 
offence ' at this a|>peitrance waul of manliood, su|[^lied the defect, and has 

entirely dishgureci his countenance (Tour to Sheerag, p, 38, Loud. 1807)* 
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cantlj pointing to the lazy Dervishes, who generally crowd 
the adjacent recesses, assured me that tins bad smell #r 
lachbui jo), might be rather imputed to the living 
than the dead. The poet's monument formed of marble, 
cleliciAtely clouded, exhibits in admirable sculpture many 
of his ow n verses ; it is about eight feet long, three feet 
and a half broad. Near it, within the walls, are a few 
stately cyjiresscs ; but of those trees so thickly planted 
on the outside, according to Knempfer s view% taken above 
an hundred years ago, (Animn. Exot. p. 369), one only 
remains ; this is opposite to the door, and appears in Plate 
XXIV, engraved from a drawing which I made at the 
Jch(hi*^emd, and wdiich comprehends part of the city 
and the Pul i Saadi Jj) or “ Bridge of Saadi/' on the 
way leading to that poet’s Tomb. The lldjiziah^ is built #f 
♦ brick ; the wall Avhich encloses the cemetery is ornamented 
on that side next the road wdtli shallow niches, or arches 
filled uj) ; the garden-wall is plain. In a chamber near 
his grave, arc preserved the Poet's collected works or Divdn^ 
a valif {Ujj) or religious endowment ; but the 
volume containing them, however recommended by local 
associations, did not appear to me so valuable as many 
copies which I have elsewhere seen ; or as either of tw'O 
(very beautiful), out of five in my ow n collection. I do 
not even believe that it is the same book described by 
Pietro della Valle, (who visited the Tomb of Hafiz in 
1622) as well written, ornamented with gold, and perfect. 
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The King, he adds, (Sh/h Abba's) had taken and kept 
»at that time in his own Library, the autograplucal 
Divan of. Hafiz himself, which, according to report, 
had once been deposited where his body lics(^). But 
we have reason to doubt whether such a literary trea- 
sure ever existed('^). To Karim Kiia'n, ^ f ) 
who died in the year 1799 , having governed Persia 
with Ayisdom and liberality, the inhabitants of Shiraz 
arc ifidebted not only for the iilonument which now 
covers the original grave of their favourite poet ; but for 
the adjacent garden ; for the Haft Tan ; also for the Jehdn 
Nemd^ and various other buildings, by the construction of 
which he improved the* city and embellished its .neigh- 
bourhood. 



(*) conserva quivi il libro di Hafiz, chc lo intitola Diudn, quasi congregatione.- 
** 6 Raccolfa, bene scritto, con oro, & intero ; roa non ^ quello die scrisse giil 
** r Autore di sua niano ; il quale pur, vi era prima per quanto intendo ; ma il se 
*• lo prese & liora lo tiene nella sua Librcria/' Viaggi, &c. Lett. 16, (De 27. 
Lug Ho 1622). 

(*) The Odes which Hafiz bad recited in convivial assemblies, or perhaps(a8 some 
imagine) on solemn occasions, were not collected during his life-time. The task of 
arranging his poems, scattered among various friends, if we may believe a Turkish 
commentator, was performed by one person, who disposed them as they now appear 
ill the Dit&n. ** Poemata Hapfayzi sparsa antea at mdigesta collegit atque in Divani 
** ordinem redegit Seid Kassim Envari.'^ (See R.evicckVs '‘Specimen Poeseos Persic®/' 
prooemi* p. xxix). Or according to another account (p. xxi), by difierent surFivors, 
who had been his auditors. Tbb is confirmed by Dowlet Shah, in his excellent 
Biography of the Persian Poets; ^ 

y iaslok. y 

** and after the death of Khua'jah HaViz, those who bad been hit companions and 
disciples, collected and arranged fab poems (MS. Tezkirrek ), 
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To those who seek the Muselld, commemorated in that ode 
of Ha^fiz before quoted, (VoL 1. p. 318), and so beautifully 
paraphrased by Sir William Jones, some walls are shown, 
forming one end of an enclosure; a parallelogram, in length 
about one hundred and eighty feet, and in breadth torty- 
two, as I judged from measuring, by my paces, the founda- 
tion still visible. Of the walls which are standing, the lower 
part is faced with stone; above they are brick; and some of 
the fine cement covered with a dark blue varnish, yet remains. 
A block of marble, well carved in the Arabesque manner, 
and once, perhaps the ornament of an arch, has fallen, 
neglected among heaps of rubbish, on the outside of 

this edifice ; which, we have reason to believe, was both 

«* 

spacious and handsome, f delineated its ruins as they appear 
in the Miseel. Plate (No. 3). It is situate not many hundred 
yards from the tomb of Ha'fiz ; all the intermediate 
space, and probably a greater extent, belonged to the 
Musdla, and this denomination included the cemetery, 
wherein to be interred near the poet’s 'body, was considered 
by eminent persons, as an honourable privilege(^). 

(*) Thus a celobintecl Poet, TaTeb Ja jermi who “ died abaitt 

"the year 854, (or of our ora 1450), was interred by the aide of Khua'jah Ha'fiz, 
" in* the Musella of Shiraz^' 

LiU j vi-ib cjli, *UjU5 j j Ai- OiJo. j J 

(MS Tezkirnk of Dowlet Sha'h). Biilthc was an cdiflcc d^icatcif^ 

religious worship, and its cemetery contained the boides of many distinguished 
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Tlirqugh ,tlii&.tract run t>vo streams; the A 'b-i-Miri i^l) 
and the A b-irRulini i-S) '> are occasicmaU^- turned 
into various channels by the Persians, rvho, in the managq- 
nient of water, either for <lotnestich purposes, or, for the irri- 
gation of their lands, have at all tinves evinced considerable 
ingenuity. Across the Rukmbad (or as it is 

generally called) I often stepped ; but however sipall, it 
is, more famed than many mighty rivers; having con- 
tributed with shrubs, flowers and trees, (of which not 
one vestige can now be found), and the querulous 
nightingale, or bulbul ( JA), to render this a delightful spot, 
and' justify Ha'fiz in his praise of tjie Musella and its 
rosy bmvers. The air is said to be peculiarly, pure 
and salubrious at this place, which even; ’in its dete - 
riorated condition, is frequented by the meaner citizens 
of Shiraz ; who on summer evenings, comc here in parties 
to chat, to smoke, and to eat lettuces dipped in the 
bubbling stream(’’). But they rarely permit their wives 

o, r daughters to participate in these recreations, 

p^r&onageft lon^ before HApJz vm bqrii; irooi vatious anecdofes in 

the Shiraz IKamaht composed, as I have reason to believe, about the middfe of the 
fourteenth century ; although by Kflempfer,otie of our best travellers, (Amoenit. Exot, 

p, 39I), the author a Zabi^o B) is styled (ip 1686^, receottujmus.'' 

0 

** if supplied with water by metuis of Kmius, ^subterhllleoos 

^Vcaadipta» «Bdt2enclieaor.iitifiQiBl wi|^ Apd the best^of 
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About a mile from the Ilqfiztah^ is a pleasant garden, now 

fast decaying, called the Dil^gushd ; near which, 

are the remains of an old caravanserai^ sometimes ojj^ciipied 

by muleteers. A little beyond the garden is an erndret 

(ojUc) or edifice, containing the 'i'dmb of Saa'di ; 

whose voluminous writings in Arabick and Persian, have 

procured him the highest reputation as a poet and a 

philosopher. The walls of this building were repaired 

and beautified by the munificent KarTm Kiia^n ; but 

the tomb bears marks of injury, conspicuous on the side 

exjiosed to view from the court, as will appear in two 

sketches which I made on the.spot (See Plate XXV). One 

represents the tomb only ; this is entirely of stone, exhibiting 
«* 

inscriptions cut in large and small characters ; it is, for 
the greater part, open at top, but a board, adapted by 
its sliape as a cover, lay near it on the ground. Ii> 
the other is delineated the inner front of the emdret ; 
and Saadi’s tomb is seen as it stands in a vaulted 
recess. A stair-case in the middle” compartment leads 
to some chambers above. The entrance to the build- 
ing is by a dopr-way in the opposite Avail of the 


4 


“ these is the Kanz whieh Hukn a'd doulkt Hassan kbn a Prince of 

the I ace, hrst caused to b.e made ; and this Kariz \b denominated the 

“water, or stream of Rwbi SeeUie MS. Geographical KhAmah 

or Appendix, which forms the eighth Volume of Mirkhond’s great work, entitled. 
Uauzet al Srfii That Prince from whom the stream •derives its name, died 
tlie year 360, {or of Christ 076), but according to the MLS. Shirks: N&nmh^ in 363^ 
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square, so v^ry low, that in passing through it a person 
of moderate height must stoop almost double ; it was so 
contrived that horsemen might not intrude. Near the 
walls, outside, by a descent of many steps, the 
visitor is ‘conducted to a small building erected over 
a remarkable fountain or well, abounding with fish ; the 
Avater is always cool ; and delicious, if tasted at an early 
hour, before the people of an adjoining village contamin- 
ate it by their personal ablutions, and by the scourings 
of foul linen. This spot was formerly called Keldt-i-Gdzer4n 
cj'Ji) in allusion to “ bleacher’s buckets,” used here; 
and Gdzer-gdh “ the washers place but is 

now often dignified wi^h the name of Saadiah 
Among the fishes I did not remark an}' of ' those which, 
as It Avas said, some enthusiastick admirers of Saadi 
liad decorated Avith small gold rings ; this,' if ever, must 
have been done when to kill such creatures hei'e, was 
reckoned an act of sacrilege which the deceased poet 
would himself punish with sudden death(®). 


(*) ** Le commun peaple tient ce poisson consacr^ k Cbeic Sadi, et que si I'on ea 
** prend, le ^aint punit de mort sdbitemeot les coupable8/% (Chardin, Voyage, &c. 
Tome w. p. 183. Rouen. 17*23). On n'oseroit y toucher," says Daulier Deslandes, 
« h cause quails Font consacr6 Cheifc Saadi," &c. Beautez de la Perse, p. 70). See 
also Tavernier (Vay. Iiv« VV and 9tber Imvelleis. Yet Chardin by means of a 
trifling bribe, so contrived that he and his friends the Carmelite Fathers carried off 
on different occasions, un grand ptaC of these consecrated fishes ; although an 

upfortunate Amenian, (who must have neglected to bribe), was discovered while 
taMng some,s€yetely |Mtonadoed, |^d fined an hundred crowns. (Chard T. i*. 183). 
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To the man who guards the low door and shows the toi* 

I once applied for information respecting an ancient 
manuscript, containing all the works of Saadi, and sup- 
posed to be preserved here. He produced two volumes, 
declaring that they were of the real Khat-e-Sheikh 
actually transcribed by the hand of that venerable sage 
himselfO- The imposition being immediately detected, he 
swore be seri Ali “by the head of Ali,” that they 

had, at least, been copied from the originals. I found them 
however, to be the Bustdn, and Gulistdn, two only of 
Saadi’s numerous compositions, very badly written, and 
of recent date ; such manuscripts as the book-sellers of 
Shir(i:i and' Ispahan daily oftered-at inconsiderable prices. 
The guardian of Saadi’s Tomb, was, however, extremely 
civil; and contented with a trifling recompense for his 
trouble, in showing the place, and preparing Calidtis or 
tobacco-pipes for my companions and me. Belonging to 
his family, as we supposed, were two women, and four 
or five young girls, who appeared unconstrained and good- 
humoured ; they did not conceal their faces ; Ave thought 

some of them pretty, and all had fine dark eyes. 

< 

The time appointed for our introduction to the Prince, 
(tlic tenth ot April), having arrived, we provided ourselves 

O By the Persians in general* but particularly by those of Shirh^ SAAm is enapha^ 
ticaliy styled “ the Shtikh/* his name being seldom menttoned* Other learned mcn,^ 
however, eiy oy this title ; which is also given to the chiefs o f tribes, and elders of families.. 
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\v,;,» Icafsh, [juif slippers of green sdghri, or shagreen) 
the wooden heels of which were shod with iron and nearly 
two inches high ; we procured also the stockings called 
ehdkshur, made of crimson cloth ; and silken garters 

wherewith to fasten them about the knees; such were the only 
articles of Persian court-dress that it was thought neces- 
sary for us to adopt on this occasion. Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock we set out on horse-back, accompanied 
by the Mehmanddr Zeki Kua^n, Abu’i. Hassan Kha'ist 
and other noblemen, with their attendants ; our own 
military escort, trumpeters, and a multitude of servants ; 
and went in formal procession from the camp to the 
city. We passed through mahy narrow and filthy streets, 
and the fine bazar or Market-place of Karim, Khan, where* 
the people from all quarters had crowded together in 
their best apparel. Having reached the palace we alighted 
at the outer gate, and were led by the proper officers 
through a court lined with tofangjis musketeers, 

■whose dresses were by no means uniform, to an inner 
square planjted with ' trees, where the Prince was seen, 
sitting in the corner of a tdldr a spacious and lofty 
hall with an open front. At various interyab after we liad 
come within his view, until we approached the room in 
which he sat, the master of ceremonies stopped us, that 
we might make the- due obeisances ; himself each time, 
bowing so profoundly, that his turban almost touched 
the ground. We came at length, into the presence-chamber. 
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having left our slippers outside the door ; and seated 
ourselves according to rank, in the cross-legged fashion, on 
already described in Vol. I. p. 267, as pieces of 
fine, soft felt) laid close to the wall, over the splendid carpet 
of this room. The Ambassador’s place was at one extre- 
mity of a long namrncd which the Prince occupied at the 
other. There was a perfect silence during some moments ; 
the Prince then, with a very loud voice, pronounced the 
usual form of welcome, ^'klnish dmedUr after which 

the Ambassador introduced the English gentlemen, mention- 
ing their respective names and situations in the Embassy, 

As we entered tlfe outer -court, I had observed several 
•women gazing at us from the roof of some apartments ; 
their number seemed increased when wc took our seats 
ill the Diidn Klidnah (<uUL or hall of audience, and 

above thirty had assembled in a balcony the opposite 
end of the square. They were wrapped in fine white 
Chddrsy (jjW, veils or rather sheets) ; and even their eyes 
could scarcely be discerned. Some, 'it was said, belonged^ 
to the Prince’s establishment, and others to his mother^Sj 
the Queen’s. 

Meanwhile, the acting Vazir and other courtiers in their, 
robes of ceremony, remained in the open square, without 
any shelter from the meridian sun standing in most 
respectful attitudes at a little distance. The Princ^^ 
however, sometimes interrupted his conversation with the 
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Ambassador, by addressing a few sentences in his praise, 
to the Vazir, and these were uttered so audibly that 
all present might hear them. The minister replied by a 
repetition, and tenfold exaggeration of the same praises, 
recited like a speech previously learned by rote. 

While Calidns tthe- smoking-pipes already noticed in 
Vol.. I. Appendix), and coffee were presented to us, the 
Prince enquired particularly after thehealth of his “uncle;” 
so, he always styled the King of England ; and asked the 
Ambassador many questions relative to America, (called by. 
the Turkish name of Yangidunia, the “new world’’), con- 
cerning which the Persians evince mu£h curiosity, and an 
equal degree of ignorance. He spoke on many subjccto ;* 
and declared his high opinion of Abu’l Hassan Kha'n, 
whom he complimented on his conduct as Envoy to our 
court; but the Kha'n, who during this interview stood^ 
like a statue, near the door, (within the room), had sufficient 
reason, from some late occurrences, to doubt the sin- 
cerity of tl\ose professions. 

The Prince, Husein Ali Mirza, appeared to be in 
his twenty-second or twenty-third year ; affable and elegant 
in manners, and extremely handsome ; his waist long and 
taper ; the girdle being worn very low, according to 
a fashion among the younger Persians ; who in this, as 
in weS^tring the bap on one side, or pushed backwards. 
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and other points of dress, have shown that Europeans 
are not the only coxcombs. He was richly decorated 
with pearls ; and the hdzu bdnds (jJ^ ^)\i) which encir* 
cled his arms, must have been of considerable value, if 
the jewels set in them might be estimated from their size 
and brilliancy. Ills Calidn was also sj)lei)didly ornamented 
with gold and precious stones(®). Near him sat a little 
boy, five or six years old, one of his brothers, who 
behaved with the utmost gravity. Our visit lasted about 
half an hour ; and we, having resumed our slippers 
outside the door, retired, making obeisances whilst within 

the Prince/s view, at certain intervals, as when w^e entered. 

• . • 

There is something • in the ceremony of introduction 
at an Eastern Coui t, that appears theatrical ; from the 
magnificence and variety of dresses, and the very form 
of the open-fronted liall generally the scene of action 
with its pillars and the curtain, often hanging in festoons 
above. The lhate (XXVI), engraved from a sketch which 
I made on my return to the camp; and corrected after 
subsequent visits to the palace, will give some idea of our 
interviews with Husein ali Mirza, and with the other 
princes, to whom on various occasions we were presen- 


C) It was notabo two or three years since he had received the King*s permissioa 
to smoke during aud e-ices of ceremony ; a gentleman of our party, informed me that 
he happened lo be a Shiraz when the Royal Firman arrived which authorized 

Prince Husein Ah to assume publickly this privilege of manhood. 


shira'z. 
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ted ; for there was but little difference in ceremonies or in 
the general appearance of the open-fronted halls. It 
may be here observed, that they, like the King their 
father, generally appoint for the reception of Ambassadors, 
such an hour as, according to the season, or the intended 
room of audience, will best enable them to display in 
full sun-shine, the brilliancy of their jewels ; a custom 
which we might trace to very early ages. The title of 
“bright" or “resplendent,” was added to the name of 
one sovereign, because his regal ornaments glittering 
in the sun’s rays on a solemn festival, (celebrated above 
eight hundred years before our era, as Sir William Jones 
calculates, or above three thousand, as Monsieur Bailly 
imagines), so dazzled the eyes of all beholdcfs, that they 
scarcely could bear the effulgence; and some knew not 
which was the Monarch, or which the great luminary 
of day(^. Thus Theophylact, an Historian who flourished 


(®) Firdausi having mentioned the jewels which profusely decorated the throne 
and person of Jrthshi' d, during the great festival called NawrUz, compares him 
when seated in royal slate lyb ^ to the “ Sun shining amidst 

the heavens The Par$i oi Surat, who by desire of an English 
gentleman, abridged Firdausi's great Poem into prose^ ascribes the blaze of 
glory that surrounded jEMSiii'D, to divine irradiation. ** The light of the Sun and 
the light -of that Monarch appearing itt the same place, no person knew which 
*<,was the sun, or which was Jemshi'd." 

(MS. Shah Naiimh Ntw ; iVias» Hyde, Royal, B. xiv). According to another 
aaaiMisonpt, the Zeta of akhbdr, which id a very carious chapter describes the 
ikagian ceremonies and festivalsi It was on the Nawrhix vernal e^uinom that 
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about six centuries after Christ, relates that the Persian 
•King Ho OMISDAS, sitting on his throne, astonished all 
spectators by the blazing glories of his jewels; and 
King Agrippa was almost regarded as a God, so power- 
fully did his ornamented dress reflect the morning sun- 
beams ; as we learn from the Jewish writer, Josephus(‘®). 



Jemshid, having triumplicd over the blacks and the Dhes or demons, caused immense 
quantities of jewels obtained as spoils from 4he enemy, to be piled upon his throne, 
so that all might behold them, “ As the sun shone Ihrough the windows on those 
'* jewels, and the gold, his whole palace was illuminated by their reflected brilliancy ; 

and on this account he was surnamed Shtid^ which in the Par&i dialect signifies 
“ Splendour,” and the sun for this reason, also, U called Khur sheid ; Khur being 
the solar orb, qiid Sheid'* bright or splendid.” 

J j\ c^Uil ^ 

\j 3 y 

' {j^3J 3 ^ •^J3^ 

It appears from the MS. Berkan Kattea in (jj^y) that Jem SH id desirous of displaying 
his jewels most advantageously, caused his throne to be })]aced in such a manner 
** facing the East,” that when the rising sun beamed on bis splendid 

crown, the multitude exclaimed “this is the dawn of a new day.” 


(’“) Theophyl.Simoc. (Lib. IV, cap. 3). Joseph. Antiq, Jud. (Lib. XIX, cap. 7). 
It appears llrat Agrippa’s robe produced the effect of jewels ; being wholly, embroi- 
dered, or interwoven in a wonderful manner with silver, «rro\»?v evlva'Afitvos apyypow 


ircirotrif.Uyrjv irafftty, ws ^avjuacrioy vfijy eii'at Scc, The flatterers, •however, of some 
Kings, wished to persuade them that thehr splendour was not caused by artificial mea 
but proceeded from a ray of divine light beaming in (heir eyes, or pervading their 
persons ; a ray too strong for the opticks of common mortals. Several Persian authors 
allude to the “light” which, as Khondemi'r, the son of M^rkhond, says in 
both his historical works, “flashed from th# face of 

“ Jemshi'd (See the MSS. Habib at Seir; and KheUset alAkkh&r ), Sec piso what 
more authentick writers liave related concerning other Sovereigns, Of Julius Ciestt, 
Dio; of Augustus, Suetonius; andofAttila, Priscus. The “nimbo effulgeni** of 
Virgil (^n. U. 616) wili occur to the classical reader ; whom, respecting jn 
pictures, 1 refer to the Appendix, • 
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I remarked, on our entrance into the Prince’s palace, 
that picture of Rustam contending with the Div-i- 

Sefid (jjjui jjj) or “ White Giant,” which an ingenious 
traveller has well described as “ done in very . lively 
“colours,” — “the figures are at full length, but ill propor- 
“ tioned”(“). It has not, indeed, any recommendation but the 
subject; which is among the Persians such a favourite as we 
may suppose one of Hercules’s labours to have been among 
the Greeks ; it presents itself in many other palaces, and 
the principal buildings of ditferent cities, and in illumin- 
ated picture-manuscripts, particularly the fine copies of 
Firdausi’s Siia'h Na'aiah('*). 

The City of Shiraz seems rapidly hastening to decay, 
and most of its publick structures, once very numerous, 
are in a state of ruin or of neglect. The chief Masjed 
or Mosque, founded by Ata'beg Sha'h (*li. 
is a grand edifice, about one hundred and fifty yards 
square ; and has, for above six centuries, borne the name 

,^ni) «« AlNbe door of the ark is a painting, representing the combat between the 
celebrated Persian hero Rostum, and Deeb Sifeed, or the WJjite Demon/' &o. 

Fraocklin's Tour to Persia, p. 23 Calc. 1788. 

Most of those pictw^ that I ba?e seen^ nearly agree in the representations of 
R|}STAlf »and the Dh, Wukt ideas the Persians entertain of their chief hero, and 
bis monstrous antagontit* be asmflrtabied on reference to an engraring, given 
in the Orienh4XQliectio^%l! (Vol. II. p. 53X and taken from a picture in one of my 
i^^iniite4 but tt is certain that Rust ah was famous In Romance 

Mg before the tenldi |l|^ntui(|||^ Fibdausi cohiposed this work* See the Appendix. 
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of Masjed-e-maw (y j^) or the “ New Mosqiie.” There 
are, as I heard, nearly sixty other plapes of religious 
.worship; and the late chief ruler, Kahi'm KaA'N,had 
at the time of his death, almost completed a capa- 
cious Mosque, embellished, according to report, with a 
tesselated pavement of bejuitiful marble, besides seventy 
columns of stone; this is tlie Mmjed-e-Vakil., Of the 
madrassehs or colleges, comprised within the 

city, and amounting, as some said, to forty ; several are 
totally abandoned, and the others but thinly attended 
by students. One of the most celebrated is the Mad- 
ramh-i~Khdn, containing an hundred and three cells or 
chambers.- The Citadel, ‘calletl the Ark or Areg, (u.^1), 
(a name which may remind us of the latin word arx{^\ 
comprising the palace, Divdn-Khdnah, many founhiins and 
reservoirs of water (Mwz and barkiih and various 
baths; are all memorials of the illustrious Kari'm Kha'n, 
who exercised the fullest powers of a King, under the 
inferior title of Vakil The Ihonmdm i Vakil, which 

he constructed near his mosque* already, mentioned, 
is the iinest of sixty or seventy baths frequented by the 
citizens. But the Bazdr erected by him is the glory 


(“) Thai the ancient kings placed their habitation in Ih* trx or citadel for safety, 
wc leant from Servins (in Virg jEn. lV. 410). "Regium eoim fait babilare inarcibns 
propter tutclam.” Arg or Areg (t— ^1) signifies a small castle constructed wflhia 
« Urge fortress. AijU t_^ <bilj 4 tji$ MS. SerAm KaHi0. 
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of Shiraz, and unequalled throughout tlie empire. It is 
a spacious and lofty street, covcJ'cd by a hajulsomc 
vaulted roof, and divided, as a Persian assured jue, 
into fifteen hundred shops. How much this account 
was exaggerated, I had not patience to ascertain by 
actual enumeration; but the Bazar i Vakil is 

a building of eonsiderable extent, and would pfove an 
ornament to the capital of any country. 

This City possesses within its precincts the remains 
of an hundred Im&m Zadahs, according to local informa- 
tion; but of those pious Mohammedans, whom many 
here regaided as Saints, whatever offinion others may 
entertain, (Sec Vol. I. p. 176, 177), the number is reduced 
to. sixty, by the more accurate statement of Mirza 
Ja'nC^*), Their tombs, of which. I saw several, were mostly 
small edifices of brick or clay, and of mean appearance. 
Some were surmounted by domes, and two or three 
seemed occupied by dervishes (Jijjjd), or other persons 
engaged in prayer and meditation. A little outside 
tlie walls are many cemeteries distinguished respectively 
by the names of remarkable personages } most are 
shaded by a few trees ; and over or near the principal 

‘f*) MtazX Jjtv {^1*. lyJu) or, niifeiwnlly Mlirtf, MiBza 1oo»; i artlre of 
and a very ingenious man of letteri, resided in tbat city when we arrived theres 
He Hience ace^mpmiedlo my friend Cajltaiti Locketti tbieogii wiio«e kindaeH 

I possess the accoimt of that jouraey, written by the iHfirai Idoiclfo 
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grave, there is a brick building, which forms the takkiah 
(*^), a lodging or resting-place for pilgrims. Such is 
that called Shdhzddah Mohammed »ti) 5 another 

is the Shah Dai iU) with a garden, about one mile, 
southward, from tlie city. This Shah Da'i was not 
only a saint, (the reader must pardon me for the frequent 
misapplication of a title which should claim our respect ) ; 
he was also a poet; according to Mi rza Ja n whose 
manuscript journal notices a stream of excellent water 
running near the tomb ; and opposite to this, he adds, 
is an ample “burial-ground, named Dcrb-i-Salm, one 

“ of the most ancient spots in the vicinity of 

• . 

The Khdtun-e-Kijimet (c-v.U does not contain 
many relicks of holy men; it is, how'ever, a large 
building, situate towards the south-eastern extremity of 
the city ; in a jilace celebrated for good water and 
pure air; the dome is of coloured tile-AVork,. and said 
to be six hundred years okl. Near the Htifiziah is a 
considerable edifice, named, from the Imam Zddak, who 
reposes in it, Sh/ih Mir AH Ilamzah (ijaa ^ con- 
spicuous with ,its glazed eui>ola. Behind, is another 
Imam Zddah, the Mir Mohammed, ; these are- 

two of the cemeteries belonging to Shiraz Isot far trom. 


MS. Juumm vf Mikza J a'n. 
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them is the Takkiah of Mohammed Rahi'm Kha'is: 
(J^ handsomely built of brick. It derives its 

name from the person whose body it contains ; the son 
of Kari'm Kha n ; to this building are annexed a 
bath and a' caravamerai^ 

Other takhiahs, and graves of pious and learned men^ 
may be seen in this neighbourhood ; their number indeed 
is considerable; and Kannpfer, no very modern traveller, 
mentions a work, describing them, and entitled from its. 
.su!)ject, Hazdr VC yek mezdt\ or “The Thousand and One 
Tombs’X^^)- Shirdz will not reward those who seek 

for vestiges of remote antiquity ; the boast .of an early 
origin is not supported by any monuments ; and sober 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ . 


(’®) — ” MuUa seges sepulclirdlium. quae viroruni cx oiiiiii ajvo doclissimonin; exu- 
vias condunt, inille et ununi recenset aiictor IJbri qiii inscribitur,^]^'* ^ 

** Hasaar we jekmesaar, i. e mille et unum mausolea, ” {Amam, Exot. p. 368 . A- 
** thousand and one” is a favourite number in the East. Olivier mentions ruins at 
Larenda, near /TowiVA, Iconiuni), called the “thousand and one churches.'’ Voyages, 
Tome vi. p 386 Par. 1807 oct^ I saw at Constantii;ople, the remarkable cistern 
of “a thousand and one pillars " * Those delightful tales are universally known which 
Galland translated into French, and Dr Scott into £nj;iish, from different copies of 
the genuine Arabick work, entitled “the thousand and one nights." 

On the plan of those tales, a Persian author composed the tlai/ig-Yek Ruz { 
or “ thousand and one days,’' a collection of entertaining stories, of which Peti.s de la 
Croix published a French tranvl.:tioii, sufficiently accurate, al though' differing in 
some proper namea from mv manuscfilttxofitaioing part of the original work. Thut 
the fair Repsima, of “ Les mille et un Jbur," jour 96Q\ is styled Aruiah 
intny copy: and her husband goes to Afisr ( jA/t) or Egypt, not to the “cdtc des 
** Inden,' as in the printed translation 1 b<ive marked some other instances oftho 
title “one thousand andos^" ihe notice » niflaidi and they do not at present 
occur to my recollection. 
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in(juiry assigns its foundation to the seventh century of 
our era. That it was built by a cousin of Heja'ge 
BEN Yi'suF, we learn from Eun Haukal; or by a 
brother, as Sheikh ZARKu'n informs usf'). Whether 
attriliiited to a brotlier or a cousin of the tyrant ■Hi;.rA'jE("’), 
the date of its construction seems thus ascertained by 
IIamdai.laii CAZvi NtC’). “One tradition relates that 
“it was originally erected by Tahmubas Di'yeband, 
“ (the cotujueror of Demons), and fell to ruin ; there is 
“ also a report that in former ages, this territory was 
“denominated Pars, (or Vars) after tlie son of Thu'b, 
“the son of Sa'm (Shem) the son of Noah, on whom 
“be the peacti of God ! But according to accounts the 
“most authcntick, Moha.umed ben ycsuf 'I'hakifi, 
“the brother of Heja'je ben vusuf, either founded, or 
“ repaired it in Miiselman times ; whilst another tradition 

(*’) Orient, Geogr. of Ebn Haukal (p. 101). MS. Shirdz of Sheikh 

Zarku’d ; Sect. 3. 

('•) See an account of this monster’s life, compiled and translated from the best 
oriental authorities, b> Major Price, in In'* c>cellent work, the “ Chronological Retro- 
spect of Mahommeduu History.” Vol, 1. p. 448 -481. 

f 

t:y jy ^ 

^ 

j j 

JIS, Nozhai al Colub» (Geogr, ch, 12;, 
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ascribes its restoration to the son of Heja'je's uncle, 
** Mohammed ben Ca'sim ben Abi Okeil, in theseventy- 
fourth year of the Hijerah ; (A. D. 639), under the 
^propitious sign of the Virgin''(*®). 

By Zakaria Cazvi'ni, Ha'fiz Abru', and other 
writers, the name of Shiraz is derived from a son of 
Tahmuras, above mentioned, one of those early Sove- 
reigns, whose history is clouded with table. But a rare 
Manuscript informs us that tlie city was called from 
“ Shiraz^ a word in the old Persick language, signifying 
Lion's paunch because all the wealth of every town 
in the same region was transported to Shir.dZj and none 
•^returned thence to any other place"(*'). 


That the celestial bodies exercised a powerful influence over human affairs 
the ancients appear, almost universally, to have believed. This might be proved by 
a multiplicity of examples ; here I shall only quote Plutarch, who having mentioned 
the mouth and day when Home was founded, the planetary conjunction and the 
eclipse which then occurred, and having calculated the nativity of Romulus, imine* 
diately adds ; “ for the fortunes of cities as ofnien. have certain periods regulated 
** from their very beginnings, atfeordirig to the positions of Uie stars.’' Eret /cai 
TToXfws Tv\nv^ Sfffvep ay^patirovt ic^ptov oiovrai xp6vov, Uk rf}8 irpurrjs ytveffeus 

‘ 7 rposTasTiayamipu>y*tirfy)(jk$^topovpitvoy. (Pint, in Romulo). The course of this 
work will give me occasion to notice the heavenly signs und^r which other Persian 
cities w'ere founded ; as they are, with much seeming accuracy, recorded by Eastern, 
writers. To describe Virgo, which presided over Shiraz, Hamdallah, in the passage 
above quoted, uses (by a Synechdoebe), the word Sumhulah, signifying 4hat “ear of 
“ ooro," wbiol^tlie Virgin appears to hold, as she is represented in i^me Eastern r 
pictures of the Zodiack. 

uJC/1 ^ Ja! j (*^) 

j 

Stir al Beldhn, 
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We learn from Ha'fiz Abro', that “in the beginning 
of Mam, or Mohammed’s religion, whilst the Arabian 
“ troops were fighting at Maklir (or Persepolis), their 
“camp covered the spot where Shiraz now stands”(®®). 
“naving taken hkilchr,” says another writer, “ they 
“ came to this place of encampment, and built the . 
“ city, which is in extent about one farsang, (or between 
“ tliree and four miles) and without walls”(^’). This account 
was composed in the tenth century of our era; but it 
appears that fortifications were soon after erected. 
According to HAMn.VLi.An, Shiraz became so populous 
during the reign of Azzed ad doulah, (who died in the 
year of Christ, 98^2), that lie could not find there sufficient 
room for the accommodation of his army ; he built there- 
fore in front, a town or village where his troops might be 
quartered, and gave the name of {jJ Ui) Fena'-Khnsrmi 
gird to this place, generally called by the peojrle Suk al 
Emir {j^t j^) or the “ Prince’s market,” which flourished 
so considerably as to [)rodin-e, an annual revenue of twenty 
thousand dinars, or pieces of gold ;’but it is now destroyed. 
“Shira'z, until the time of Samsam ad’douleii, son of 

b ^ IauI jJ j (**) 

MS. 'Tov'tkh i AbrH* it ^ i a, 

!/ 3 aUJ-L. j W\ ^ ^ w)?" 

MS. SkrBetd. iXib jUju 
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(Azzed ad’ douleh), had been without ramparts. He, to 
‘‘ defend the city^ against enemies, constructed a wall, in cir- 
cumference twelve thousand five hundred paccs*'(^% This, 
according to the same author, was repaired by Sharp 
ad’dTn Maiimu d, <^nd some old w alls were 

standing in the year wdien Sir Thomas Herbert visited 
Shiraz ; these had nearly disappeared in 16C.5, as Tavernier 
informs us ; and we learn from Chardin, that at the time 
of his residence \Jiieve (166.9), the city was no longer sur- 
rounded by walls : these had fallen to decay, although the 
gates remained 


The present fortifications arc moderji; Karim Kha'k 
encompassed witirtowers and walls ; most of these 

w^re pulled down, and others built by Aga (or Aka) 
Mohammed Kh a'n king now reign- 

ing; the space inclosed is probably from four to five miles in 
circumference; but many parts of the city are very scantily 
inhabited ; and I passed one day through the southern cpiarter 
which seemed to be in a state of absolute depopulation. 
Whatever mS-y be the exaggerated estimate of natives, I am 


MS. Nozhot at Colub. Geogr. cb. 12. Ai-ajU j j\yb 


(•) See Herbert’s “Travels, "p. 136, (3<1. edit. 1666) Tavernier's “Voyages de Perse." 
Liv. V. chap. 21. Chardin’s “ Voyage eo Perse." Tome IX. p, 176. (Rouen 1723). 
S&irdz was withoot walls in 1677. (Fryer's Trav. p. 248). 
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inclined from my own observations, confirmed by the 
opinion of intelligent friends, to rate the number of persons 
resident within the walls, as under thirty, and perhaps not 
much exceeding twenty thousand.. 

In the fourteenth century Shirdz had nine gates, of which 
the names are recorded by IIamdallah Cazvi'ni, who 
then compiled his Geographical Treatise.. There were in. 
the sixteenth century, twelve gates according to the Ajateb 
al Gheraieb a manuscript dated 1569- One 

hundred years after, four only remained, which Chardin 
has enumerated; and, in 1811, 1 counted six. Of these the 
Derwdzeh Cazcr/i/i,* or “ Cazerhn Gate," alone retains its 
original appellation ; it is among the nine mentioned by 
IIamdallah ; and, before him, was noticed by Saadi in 
one of those poetical compositions, which have exposed the 
memory of that celebrated Philosopher to charges of extreme 
impurity ; whilst, in honour of his name, another gate is now 
entided Derwdzeh i Saadi. 

On the road leading from this gate to his Monument, 
is a bridge called the Pit/ i Saadi Jj), which appears 
in the view, (Plate XXIV), built over a Seilaub (vV-*!* or 
channel, often nearly destitute of water, but at some 
seasons liable to considerable inundations from winter- 
rains, 01 the dissolution of snow on the neighbouring moun- 
tains ; there is also a bridge, erected by Kabi'h Khan,. 
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over this uncertain stream which runs a few miles towards 
the South-East, i}<nd is lost in the salt lake of MdhlU (jUU). 
The Rud Khdneh Zangi «oUoj^) near the Chehel 
is a river-bed, generally dry. The Ab4-Rukn-abdd^ and 
other little brooks have been already mentioned ; but the 
city is chiefly supplied with water by Candts or subter- 
raneous conduits(®‘’). 

The prospect of Shiraz from a rising ground on the 
Icfahdn road ^ is, I believe, tlie most favourable; although 
the intermediate space exhibits but faint vestiges of those 
gardens and buildings that once rendered it so rich and 
beautiful a scene, according to.the viev» taken in 1G64 by 
Daulier Deslandes, and the reports of other travellers ; and 
we can only trace the multiplicity of cypresses which excited 
their admiration, in the few still preserved near the tombs 
of certain holy mcn(^^). Plate XXVII, engraved after a 


(••) Can&t or Canu&t plural of iUl. 

(•^) Sec the View ^iven by Deslandes in his *• Beautez de la Perse." p. 66. Sec also 
p. 69 wherein he celebrates the number and size oi the cypress trees, *'Je ne croy pas 
** qu' il j ait lieu au monde ou il y ait tant et de si gros cyprez, plantez en belle ordon* 
naQce," &c. His View is taken from the Tang i Allahakhar [j£S or 

narrow pass of Allah akhar between two hills on the Ufahkn road. He has repre- 
sented the arch which Pietro della Valle bad noticed before him ; ** Questo Arco 
^'occopa in quel luogo angusto tutta la strada da monte a monte; lo cbiamano per cio 
**Tenghe el Skbar”&c, (Lcitcrade 31 di Otiobre 1621). Saadi, after along 
absence from bis native city, speaks with rapture of gazing on it once more from the 
eminence of Allah akhar^ j\> aAU 

j>^ Ajh j) 

See in his IHvSn the ode begumliig with this couplet. The mupe, Allah akhar^ 
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beautiful drawing made by Major D'Arcy, represents 
Shiraz seen from the Takht4-Cajar, a royal palace which I 
shall again have occasion to notice as it was the Ambassa* 
dor's residence during a space of nearly three months. There 
is not perhaps, any other spot near ShirAz^ where so many 
trees could be comprehended in a view of that city. Those 
in the fore-ground belong to the palace above-mentioned. 

That some writers ascribe the foundation of Shirdz to 
very ancient times I have already shown, and that their 
assertions are not justified by the evidence ot monuiuents 
now existing, within the walls ; neither are any described 
as visible there, by Asiaticks or Europeans of rcspectabilty. 
Even Sheikh Zarku'b, the native historian of this city, 
is not able to trace its origin beyond the seventh century, 
according to a passage before extracted from his Shirax 
Ndmdh, and another which informs us, that according 
to ancient records, ^' Shiraz had been at first, a tract 
‘‘of uneven ground, neglected and uncultivated, where 
“ once, every year, the kings and chiefs of Persia were 
“ accustomed to assemble ; saying, the Suniaa of Solomon, 

signifies “God is most great," and may have been derived, asKsempfer imagines, from 
the involuntury exclamation of those who having toiled through sandy deserts, unex- 
pecledly behold from (his spot (he beauties of S/iir6z ; ‘*iion possuut quin verbis et 
“ votis in TO Allah ekbar, i-e," sit Ians Deo I erumpant,” (Ainmnit. Exot p. 367). In 
1705 the edifices of Allah akbar had mostly fallen to decay, as appears from a view 
and description given iu the “ Voyages de CorociUc Le Brun"p, 204. 801. (Amst. 
1718, folio). 
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“the prophet, (on whom be the peace and blessing of 
“God), was situate here: and this they considered as 
“an auspicious circumsUincc. The city of Istakhr was 
“ then the Royal capital and seat of government in Fars, 
“and until the time of Mohammed ben yusEF,”who, 
as we have seen, founded Sliirdz{^^). 


Of the Princes anterior to him, the only certain vestiges 
that I could discover in the vicinity, were remains of 
an edifice ; probably the sumua above noticed ; and some 
figures carved in a neighbouring rock ; the representations, 
perhaps, of those illustrious personages, who, , as Sheikh 
Zaukub has informed us, assembled aimirdlly at this tract of 
land. There is a third object well worthy of examination, 
the castle of Fahender once exceedingly strong, both 

by nature and art ; but now in such a state of decay that 
no criterion exists from which its age can be deter- 
mined. It is, if we may credit local tradition, not 
inferior to the others in antiijuily ; and, as nearest the 
city, I shall describe* it first; proceeding thence in the 


kS-Jyi ^ Jli iiyL ji j 

jjjUjj Ijf ^ ^ j <ulaLJl jij»^ j 

ShirdzNam^* ^ MMf 
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order of my visits to the Throne of the Mother of Solomon, 
(perhaps the mmaa)\ and the sculptured .rock. 

The castle of Fahender stands east-ward of Shiraz at 
the distance of about two miles, on a mountain, the 
extreme summit of which was once covered with its 
walls. In coming from the Hafiztah I stopped to sketch 
the distant appearance of this castle, as Le Brun who 
above a century ago, delineated it with much exactness, 
took his view amongst the very ruins. In the annexed 
Plate (XXVIII), I have included (on the left) part of 
the Kuh Gahwdreh l)iv, (^a »/) or “ mountain 

of the Dempn’s cradle deriving its name from a 
passage cut in the solid stone. Through this passage I 
went two or three times, and observed, in the adjacent 
hills several other shekeif fissures and caverns ; these I 

had not an opportunity of exploring ; but from information 
given by a peasant, it seemed probable that one, at 
least, was artificial. Next in my sketch is seen the building 
which contains the Cabrgah-e-Sheikh, ,1^) or burial- 
place of Saadi ; after that is the brick tower of a mill. 
We then perceive the garden Dilgushd (before noticed) 
at the foot of Ktih-e-Fahender, the “ mountain of Fahender” 
sloping on its southern side into the plain : this, a little 
farther towards the cast, is called Derya-i-nemek (i.jC*i 
or the“ salt lake,” being often inundated with water, which, 
evaporating, leaves on the earth a strong incrustation 
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4)f salt. Beyond this plain appear the hills of the FiHtzabdd 
and Fossa road; and my view closes on the right with 
an Imdmzddeh or sepulchral monument of some M uselm4n 
saint whose name I have forgotten. 

In this aspect, the castle exhibits but one fragment, 
apparently insulated ; part of a tower, by the country people, 
styled the mindreh (jjU..). Having asccJided the rock, (and 
to climb it in any direction is a task of difficulty) 
I found much of the ancient walls yet remaining in various 
masses of excellent masonry, which filled the natural 
chasms and inequalities of the mountain; crowning its 
summit and defending its sidfs with , ramparts almost 
impregnable, and extending above a mile. The mortar 
used in their construction is so indurated by time, that a 
piece could not be separated without considerable violence 
from the stones wliich it cemented together. 

The castle was supplied with water by two wells, 
cut into the rock ; one is small ; the other very large at 
its mouth, and as far downwards as the eye can reach. 
Strangers who visit it are surprised at the noise occasioned 
by any hard substance in descending ; these sounds are 
so often repeated that the ear does not easily ascertain the 
moment of their cessation. This well has long been an object 
of curiosity to the inhabitants of Shirdz, several thousands 
visiting it every year when they come for recreation to 
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the garden of Dilgmhd below it, or to perform their 
devotions at the neighbouring ^I’oinb pf Saadi. Few 
leave it without having thrown in, at least, one stone, 
and some, as I witnessed, throw in a dozen ; such pro- 
bal)ly lias been tlie custom since the castle fell into 
decay many centuries ago ; and as the city was in former 
times much more populous than it is at present, and 
the mnnlier of visitors consecpicntly greater, an old 
Persian thought himself justified in assuring me, that the 
well was without bottom; “otherwise/' said he, “ it must, 
long since, have been completely filled with stones." 
According. to Chardin, it was unfathomable ; but Le Brim 
found it to .be 420 feet 'in depth ; and Miiiza ja'n still 
less; his notice of it is comprised in the following 
words ; “ many persons arc of opinion that this well was 
“ the work of Demons (or Genii) because the artists 
“ have perforated the rock until they reached water at 
“a depth of about one hundred and fifty zeraas'\^^), 
Miiiza Jan styles li chah e calaa e Bander or the “well 
of the castle of Bander/^ and so it is deiiominated by 
many peasants ; by others fancier and Fander ; Chardin 
writes Fendar, *and Le Brim Fandiis,^ But the orthography 
of this name is fixed, and the history of the fortress 

MS Journal. J JUx ^ ^ ^ > 4^1 

The Arabick wonl dcraa, ^pronounced by Persians zeraa ), signifies a measure 
ecjuivalent to Iwenly-two English inches* 
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given in the following translation which I have made from 
^ rare work; and shall here present to the reader as 

jjuL^ <u)i 

‘‘ An Account of the Castle of 
FAHENDER 

extracted from the Persian manuscript entitled 
Shirdz Ndmah. 

** It is related by tlie authors of ancient chronicles, 
.‘‘^that in former times Fahender was one of the most 
considerable castles of Farsy and occupied by the 
sovereigns of that country before the foundation of its 
^capital, Shkdz; m that impregnable ’fortress they were 
^‘always secure. There is a tradition that Fahender was 
‘^one of the brothers of Shapu'r Dhu^lectap the son 
‘‘of Hormuz; and that having fled from the presence 
“ of his brother, he came with a numerous army into the 
“ region of Shirdz ; there, below the temple or chapel 
“of Solomon (on whom be the blessing of God!), he 
“ was joined, by several of the Sassanmi family who were 
“in a state of rebellion, and the inhabitants of Fdrs 
^‘submitted to him with humility and, obedience. By 
“Fahender’s arrangements, the castle was supplied 
“ with water, and he constructed there some edifices, 
“with fortifications, and the place has since been distin- 
“guished by his name. Tradition also informs us that 
“when SttiRu'iAH had murdered in one day his own 
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‘'father Parvi'z and his seventeen ^brothers and neph- 
“ews(^®);YEZDrjEnD, then an infant in his fourth year, was 
“ saved by his nurse who fled and brought him to Fdrs ; 
“and it is said that lie continued in the castle of Fahender 
“ two years and a half; and having afterwards assumed 
“ the Koyal authority, he sent to this place, that they 
“might be safely preserved, the crown of Nu'shihva'n, 
“ various Jewels, and rich treasures ; and he caused a 
“deep excavation, a pit or well, to be made, and therein 
“he buried and concealed those 'treasures, which, as 
“ many persons say, were discovered in the time of 
“Azzed ad? douleu into whose hands they fell ; whilst 
“others are of opinion tlrat they still remain there with 
“ a talisman . constructed over them ; so that it is not 
“ possible to find the means of drawing forth those treasures. 
“ According to some, it has been proved by historians 
“in their chronicles, that after Saad weka's had taken 
“ Cadeua and directed his course towards the territory 
“ of Fars^ Yezdejerd the son of Pauvi z was at Nohavand, 
“and commanded that the crown of Kesri (Nushirva'n) 
“ and the several treasures buried in the castle of 
Fahender j should be removed, and deposited in trust 
“ with the Khdcdriy the Emperor of Chin, or Tartary, After 
“the extinction of the Royal Persian dynasty, those 
“ treasures and the crown remained in Chin. These 


(**; This circumstance occurred in the year of Christ 627 . 
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“ circumstances are said to have happened during the 
‘^Khalifat of OtiimanI^‘); and it is related that when 
“the Museliniin armies had become powerful in the land of 
“ Fars, and their dominion over it confirmed, they took 
“ the castle of Fahender which they reduced to ruin, and 
“it remained in decay until the time of Ema'd ad’ 
“ DOULEH, who ordered his people to seek the fountain- 
“head whence Yezdejerd had derived nater for the 
“castle; and he endeavoured to render the supply more 
“abundant. Yezdejerd, as we learn, had formed over 
“ the well in this castle a dome or cupola with three 
“ hundred and sixty windows, the light of which was every 
“ morning at sun-rise icflcctecf ; and he constructed (an 
“edifice) resembling a place of religious retirement or of 
“ worship, and it was held in great esteem by the devout. 
“ But on the promulgation of Islam (or the Mohammedan 
“faith) the castle, having been ruined, Ema’d ad’ doueeii 
“rebuilt it after another manner; and again it sunk into 
“decay, until Abu gha'nem the son of Azzed ad’ douleh 
“ being desiyous of hnproving the castle, caused a villa 
“ which his fether had constructed outside the Sa/m Gate 
“fDemdzeh Salm of Shiraz) to be pulled down and the 
“wood, iron and other materials to be transferred from 
“ that spot to the castle, where he rebuilt, with them, the (**) 


(**) To the name of this Khdifah, in oaecopy of the Shirh N^mah, I hod attached 
a violent Arahick imprecation; <*may the enrae of God fall upon him/' 
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“villa or summer-house called the Ki&shk of Ema^u 
^‘ad'douleh and rendered it a very pleasant place. 
“ There, within the fortress, Ab.u Gha'nem for some time 
“resided; and it was highly ornamented, and flourished 
“exceedingly. And many historians declare that the trea- 
“sures and arms of the ancient Persian kings, with money 
“of various kinds, and jewels accumulated during the govern- 
“ment of the Buiah family, had been hoarded up and 
“ guarded there ; that some fell into the hands of the Seljtikian 
“ Princes ; and that others remain in the castle of Fahender 
“ unto this day’^*^^). 

Such is the hislorical foundation of an opinion generally 
prevalent, that the subterranean recesses of this deserted 
edifice are still replete with riches. The talisman has not been 
forgotten ; and tradition adds another guardian to pie 
precious deposit; a dragon or winged serpent; this sits 
for ever brooding over the treasures which it cannot enjoy; 
greedy of gold, like those fabled griffons that contended 
with the ancient Arimaspiansn. -Precaution more than 


(”) MS. Shiraz IS^h. See the original Persian of this extract in the Appendix. 

^ ( ) ** Arimaspi quibus assidud belluni esse circa metalia cum gryphis, ferarnm 
volucri genere quale vulgo traditur, eruente ex cuniculis aurum, mire enpiditute et 
fens custodientibus, et Arimaspis rapientibus &c. Plin. Nat. Hist. (Lib. vii. c. 2). 
On this subject Pliny refers to Herodotus.and A risteas; what ideas the Greeks fowned 
of those imaginary monsters, we learn fiom paintings on ancient vases; (Sec 
Autiquitb Etrusques/’ &c. par D’Haiicarvillc, Tome ll. p. 127, pL 48. (Oct. 
^aris, 1787). MUlm’s "Monumens IneditC Tome H, pU x^i. p. IW, and similar 
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common, would certainly he necessary to save such 
inestimable wealth from the avarice or curiosity of those, 
who, during various revolutions of government and chances 
of war, have, in a long succession of ages, possessed the 
castle(^*). An intelligent Persian with whom I conversed 
at ShirdZy thought it most probable that some treasures 
of this place (for others might still remain) had been 
discovered in the tenth century by Azzed ad' douleii, 
through the means of a soldier and a girl, concerning whom 
he referred me to an anecdote related by Mhikiiond(^). 

works. I shall examine, on a future occasion, how far those figures correspond to the 
Persian ideasof dragons and serpents; the and mdr which, as various 

poets relate, are constant guardians df every subterraneous or treasure, I 

shall here only observe that if the azhdefia tloei not, in every respect, resemble the 
griffons which Ctesias describes as “ four-footed birds,’' {ypvKts opvca rcrpairoba ) ; 
the Persian mar, at least, may be supposed the same as that serpent which guards the 
golden ffuit, (as it appears on a Greek vase) in the gardens of the Hesperidcs. (Sec 
the " Aiitiq: Etrusq above quoted. Tome IV, pi. 13. p. 105). In Persian however, 
as in other languages, there is a frequent confusion between the dragon and serpent. 
Both furnish a subject which cannot be discussed within the limits of a note, 

(**) One of these was Sha'h Shujaa in the fourteenth century. 

Mirkhond relating the history of this sovereign, thus mentions Fahender ; 

<u!j y ylA V' 3 

j) Jj ^j\j\ ^ j\ A«li j Jyi 

** And the Prince proceeded from that place to the city of Skirdz, and at this time the 
** Suit&n was engaged in besieging the castle of Fahender ; and truly that castle is 
** not only one of the most ancient (the parent) castles of Irhn or Persia ; but also one 
** of the most cOnsiderabie edifices in the worid.*^^ (MS. Rauzet al Stffh, Vol. 1V)« 

(**) On the authority of a work entitled 76rikh Kavhmi(^\^ ^IRKHOND 

informs ua (in fais kauut al Seffh, Vgl. IV), that a damset belonging to the haram 
of Azzso AH' DOVLEH had formed a clandcstiiie intimacy with one of that prince's 
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Of the well and its mysteries, very extraordinary and 
incredible stories are related ; according to more authentick 
reports, liowevcr, it is said to have been ascertained 
on actual examination, (though not without much personal 
danger and even the loss of lives) that lateral ramifications 
extend through the excavated rock to a considerable 
distance, terminating in chambers, or sinking abruptly 
into profound abysses, which, at least within the memory 
of man, no person has ventured to exploreC'*'’). There are 


soldiers. This man having pursued a fox to hia hidin 2 :-ph\ce, discovered a fissure 
in the ground, from which, by several steps, he descended into a chamber “ wherein 

** he beheld an liundrcd jars or in ns full of gold and jewels." 

* • 

* Jo J j jj ^ ^ tiX>£> j 

For some time he jobserved secrecy respecting; bis good fortune, and used the wealth 
with discretion; hut once, in a moment of intoxication, boasted of the irnincnse trea- 
sures that he possessed; and the damsel revealed every circumstance toAzzED AD' 
DOULEH, having received his ring as a pledge of forgiveness for her violation of the 
haram, 7'lie Prince obtained the treasures, bestowed part on the soldier, and gave 
him the damsel as a wife. 

(”®) From a note made at Shiraz and hitherto mislaid, it appears that Mr. Moner's 
English servant ascertained the well of /v/Aender to be three hundred and fifty yards 
deep. I found it the haunt of pigeons, as when visited in 1(164 by Daulier Deslandes,, 
w ho heard that it had formerly been the custom to throw in here women guilty ofinfi- 
dclity towards their iinsbands. '* On nous dit qu’ autrefois on y jettoit les femmes adul- 
tcres; les pigeons y nicbentd present dedans," (Beautezde la Perse. p. 71). According to 
Tavernier (Voyages, Lbw); the fellow traveller of Deslandes; the wells were half-filled 
with stones cast in by visitors; but several Persians assured me that subterraneous currents 
prevented those stones from settling at the bottom. In my remarks on the Caspian 
Sea I shall notice the opinion of some (and among them an ingenious European) that Its 
waters work a passage under ground even to the Persian Gulf; whilst a celebrated 
English Philosopher assigns evaporation as a sufiicient cause, why the basin of that 
wonderful lake,^ which receives many vast^€rs,yet has not one visible outlet, should 
never overflow. 
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certain spots of the mountain, two or three hundred yards 
from this well, where the foot treading without any violent 
eftbrt, produces sounds which seem to indicate vaults or 
hollows immediately beneath ; yet here the surface appears 
to be of the original unbroken stone. These sounds 1 parti- 
cularly remarked among the foundations of some walls 
which could not. have occasioned them; it was in that 
quarter of the castle, where kingJiiMsux'D, as one tradition 
relates, constructed a palace; and where, according to tlie 
loose chronology of my guide, tliat monarch’s treasures 
were concealed, “ three, four, or perhaps five thousand 
“years ago.” Although few branches of oriental Archa;- 
ology, furnish more curious anecdotes than the subject 
of Treasures, as might be demonstrated by a heap of 
extracts now before me ; (some of which, on another 
occasion, shall be offered to antiquarian readers) ; I must 
not here digress from the castle f)f Fnhender; but shall 
recall my reader’s attention to that passage of the Shiraz 
Ndniah, (quoted in p. 35), which mentions an edifice with 
three hundred and sixty windows ; admitting each succes- 
sive day, the sun’s morning light, That it was erected for 
the purposes of Astronomy, I am inclined to believe, 
whatever opinion concerning its utility, may be formed by 
European professors of that science. We find structures 
which to me appear almost similar, in countries very widely 
separated ; in ancient Egypt, if we are not deceived by an 
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eminent Arabian authorl*^) ; and, according to a tare and 
excellent Persian work, in GMr or Ghaur, a district of 
ZaheTistdn, on the Eastern coniines of Persia ; near the 
great range of mountains, called by our classick Geogra- 
phers, Paropamisus(“). 


MakrizTi who about four centuries ago, described the herha of Dendcra as a 
wonderful edifice, with one hundred and eighty windows ; through one of which, says 
be, the sun enters each day successively until he arrives at the last : then retracing his 
course, he finishes at that window where he began. Du nombre des herha est celui de 
** Dendera, qui est un edifice merveilleux ; il a 1 60 fen^tres ; chaque jour le soleil y pene- 
** tre par uue dc ces feu^tres ; et le leudeinaiii par la fenfetre suivante, jusqu'a ce qu’il soit 
** parvenu a la dernierc ; alors il rctourne en sens contraire jusqu' a celle par laquelle 
*^il avoit coramenefe." See M. de Sacy's translation of Makrizi, in his Observations 
sur le Nom dcs Pyramidfs;" p. 65, (qriginally published in the Magazin Encycloped- 
iquci a Miscellany of considerable merit). Mr. Hamilton noticed in the Temple at 
(the ancient Tentyra) a multiplicity of astronomical representations covering 
the walls and ceilings of several apartments; ‘Hhese rooms’* he adds, have been lighted 
‘‘by small perpendicular holes cut in the ceiling; and, where it was pos.sibIe to 
introduce them, by oblique ones in the sides. These holes are very small on tlie 
“ outside and gradually diverge for the purpose of dispersing the light over the 
“apartment; on occasion they might be closed with stone stoppers.” iEgyptiaca. 
p. 197. To the account of Dendera in this valuable work, a future reference 
must be made. (**) 

(**) The Persian work to which I allude is the MS. Tehkdt Nhri, composed in the 
tliiiteenth century by Menha'je Sera'jk, This writer. mentions a prince (who 
appears to have been nearly his eoiitemporary) the Emi r Abba's 
GhUf' ij^) or Ghaurian dynasty, and describes him as eminently skilled in astronomy 
caused a lofty edifice,” says the historian, •« to be constructed 
“on a rising ground ; with twelve towers; and in each he formed thirty windows ; six 
“ towers were on the Noilh and East, and six on the West and South. Each tower 
“was painted to represent one of the Zodiacal signs ; and lie so contrived, that the 
« mo should enter each day at one of the windows ; and having ascertained at which 
“window its dawn appeared, he knew in what degree and io what heavenly mansion 
“ the sun was Oil that day." 
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Proceeding from the castle of Fahender about three miles 
eastward, the traveller discovers on a rising ground some 
ruins of an edifice, from thirty to forty feet square ; generally 
called Mdder-i-Suleimdn jjU) “ the Mother of So- 

lomon.” The principal objects are three portals, eleven or 
twelve feet high ; the two upright pilasters of each, which 
form the door-w'ay, support a block of marble, seven or 
eight feet long, laid on them horizontally. Whoever has 
studied in the plates of Chqrdin, Le Brun,or Niebuhr, the 
style of Persepolitan architecture and sculpture, must at once 
recognise it in the portals and human figures, rather larger 
than the natural size, which they exhibit on the inside ; and, 
among the walls now reduced almost to the foundation, are 
many stones covered with devices, of which the exact counter- 
parts may be seen at Persepolis ; two of the least injured I 
sketched on the spot, and have represented in the Miscella- 
neous Plate, (Nos. 4. and 5). When compared with the monu- 
ments of that ancient capital, they seem not only coeval, 
but formed of the same marble, and as if carved by the 
same chisel. They had been cleared from rubbish during 
the late researches of two gentlemen belonging to our 
embassy, the result of whose labours with other circum- 
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stances, would justify a strong suspicion that the reliefs 
did not occupy the situation for which they had been at 
first designed, but had been brought from other structures; 
since pieces evidently belonging to different sculptures 
and therefore not exactly fitting, had been arranged together 
by the builder of this edifice ; he had also placed fragments 
with carved figures in the very foundation ; and even the com- 
ponent members of the portals were not united with that 
symmetry which an original architect would probably 
have bestowed on them. The dislocation of some parts 
may, perhaps, be attributed to earthquakes ; but accident 
can scarcely have occasioned the juxta-position of certain 

t 

masses, which appear to' retain the situation assigned- 
on the first ■ construction of this edifice(^).. 

To transport from Persepolis, (a distance of between. 

. thirty and forty miles), so many, and such large masses' 
of marble, Avas indisputably a work of considerable labour,. 
and, therefore, Avhy any of the carved and ornamented 
pieces' should have been concealed in the foundation,, 
where rude and common stones which might be found 
on the spot wquld serve as well, seems extraordinary 


(») Niebuhr scurccly doubted that (he sculptured stones of this ruin bad bwn 
brought from CktUminir, or Persepolis; and he remarks that they are here as ill-pla^ 
as the ancient columns fouud in modern Egyptian buildings :'“ Aussi n’y a t’il ptMque 
"pas de dome, qu ils nc soyent apporl^s iey deTscMf astaan; mais iUsont icy/aitssl 
" mal placbs, que les colonnes dcs anciens Egyptkns daus lea batioiena des nouveaux.” 
Voyages &e. Tome II, p. 13C. (Amst, 1780). 
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and unaccountable. 1 do not tlunk it probable that the 
Muselmdn princes, who have ruled this country for nearly 
twelve centuries, would undertake such a task as the 
removal ; their religious prejudices rather teaching them 
to destroy than to preserve the sculptured nKmuinents 
of those, whom they detested as infidels, and stigma- 
tized a8 idolaters(“). To earlier ages,^then, we may assign the 
transfer from Persepolis of the principal materials that 
constituted this edifice. It is clear that those who bestowed 
much labour in removing the sculptures, must have 
regarded them with respect or admiration ; and we are 
authorized to suppose that such pieces only were buried 
in the foundation, as had suffered accidental injury, and 
were deemed unworthy of a conspicuous place ; yet 
some that I remarked might still have served as orna- 
ments. In other countries the works of ancient sculptors 
have been often confounded with base materials, in 


Niebulir mentions part of a column visible, near Shirdit on a spot where some 
Mohamiaedan had constructed a palace, of which, in that traveller's time, ho other 
vestige remained ; this fragment, he suspected, had been brought from Persepolis, it 
being of black and hard marble, like the monuments of that place, whilst the rock 
near 5AfVdS| is of a softer and whitish stone. *' On diroit <}^u'il I k cberchk a T*ehii 
** Minir, car ii est du mkme marbre dur et noir dont sont faites les rnines de Per* 
i aa lieii qtie 1« rocker prks de Sehirks est one pierre blam he et pas dure/' 
(Voyage, &c. p. 130. Amst. 1780). The Mohammedan may not have entertained 
any retiitious acniples respecting a mere column ; but it seems probable that he 
only brought the fragment from (within three or fourWles); and 

not directly ftOm Persepolis, distant between thirty and forty. I found, and have kept^ 
part of the cap or coronet of a figure perftcUy agreeing both in stone and icnlpliir^ 
wdtk one which 1 procuredat Persepdlts* and shall delineate in voy aceouiit of that plaM* 
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walls and foundations ; but for these instances of 
misapplication, it is, perhaps, in our power to accountC"). 

Among the Persians these venerable ruins are known by 

various names ; all however, connecting them with Solomon i 

they were his “Chapel," or his “Monastery,” or “Temple,” 

as a man of letters at Shirdz informed me ; and, as we have 

% 

learned from Sheikh Zarku'b, in a passage above-quoted; 
they are also called the Mosque or Temple of that royal pro- 
phet’s mother ( Masjed-i-Mader-i-Sulemati ) ; or her Throne 
(Takht-i-mader-i-Suleimdn), or simply Mader-i-Sukim&n, 

(**) We know that beautiful remains'of scul{)tured marble.s daily found by the 
Turks in those classick regious over which they have unfortunately been too long 
allowed to tyrannise ; are frequently used in the construction of mean dwelling- 
houses, or stables ; the stone being often placed in a wall with the device or inscription 
inwards. But the natural taste of a Turk seems such as would induce him to prize 
more highly the earthen- ware bowl of a tobacco-pipe, not worth tw o pnras; than the 
finest vase of Greek or Etruscan pottery. Tire Turks besides, aae Mohammedans ; 
and, as they have always been, and most probably ever will be, rather more than 
semi-barbarians. It is also well known that the foundation of Ponipey*s or Diocle- 
tian’s pillar at Alexandria, is partly composed of sculptured stones, once, we may 
believe, the sacred ornaments, or records of some tetjfiple ; but those who en^ployed 
them, (undoubtedly Greeks or Romans), were not impressed with ^y veneration for 
the Hieroglyphicks of ancient Egypt. In ages stiil earlier we find that the Atheniana 
confounded sculptured marbles, soo.e taken even from sepulchral monuments, with 
Stones of every kind in the walls of their city. But Thucydides, who relates this cir- 
cumstance, (Lib. 1. cap. 93), likewise explains the necessity which prompted those 
citizens to raise the walls in so expeditious a manner, that pnblick and private 
buildings were demolished to promote the work ; and all the inbabi&nts, withoni 
Oiception of women and children, contributed their share of actual labour.-* 
ii'Tttvrasirov^ijpci rovt ’tv ecu aurovc xal yvvaiKut iccu 

ftivovt ihlov fiiiTt htifioaiov Q^§y rk •ffXan irrui at 

(Tbuc. Lib. 1. c. 90j» 
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** the mother of Solomon”(**). Two buildings which have 
been assigned to Bathsheba, are briefly described by an 
ingenious traveller of the seventeenth century ; one, called 
the “Tomb of Solomon’s mother,’’ (an extraordinary 
building which I shall hereafter notice), situate not very 
far from the ancient Persepolis; the other her “Temple,” 
near Shiraz; with figures supposed by him to represent 
sacrifices ; “ but in truth,” adds he, “ those monuments 
“ are both of an antiquity exceeding alt tradition'’(*’). 


In other places of this country, tradition has likewise 
affixed to various edifices the name of that Jewish 
monarch; who, in a very extraordinary manner, as I shall 


(**) fn the name Mmjtd i Mader i Sulrim^n, tlic first word 
confounded (as we sometimes find it ) with mathehd (afu..*) the bu rial-place of illus- 
trious persons, more particularly religious marty rs. I shall have occasion to iiot ce 
the supposed nmhdid of Batbshi ba in a subsequent chapter. The Temple or Mayed 
of Solomon's mother (near is delineated by Kxmpibr (Anicenit. Exot. p. 355);. 

also by Le Bruii, (Voyages, p. 299. Anist. 17 IH), M^ho believed the figure carved otv 
each pilaster to be a representation *' de femme grande comnie nature." To ne it seems 
that he and others have been, in this respect, mistaken ; among the sculptured figures 
here and at X%t Takhi i Jrmikid of Persepolis, I could not discover one unequivocali)^ 
feminine; and I doubt whether in ail Persia the figure of a woman appears on any great 
monument older than the third century ; in my opinion, however, those which we And 
on some small enfiftfee, particularly on cylindrical gems, may be regarded as coeval . 
with Persepolis, or perhaps with Babylon. 

{**) ** Perstaf circa antiquam Persepolim sepulehnim iugentibtts eaxia coostmc- 
*t«m ; tarn hmnm circa Siraainm Bgnrii aacrifitiomm coelatum ; illud sepulcbruni/ 
Maina Sikmioais; hoc templum offtris $alo«pois vohant ; eed revert olrituM|tt« * 
monomenki amiqoitaa omnem supemt traditioiiem/' (P. Angel. GaropbyL Pmi« 

I have quoted the lAtmc(diinmaabc^(fikOfcfiiHtlia»l^lta^^ 

«r Persian. 
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Hereafter more particularly observe, has been confotm^led 
by the Persians with their celebrated Jemshi'd. To whom^ 
soever we may ascribe this building, it affords aiiibler* 
esting subject of investigation, which should not be restficted 
to tlie square itself ; for in the adjacent grounds no# 
uncultivated, sufficient proofs of former habitation may 
be found ; vestiges of ancient walls extend above a mile ; 
and on the left, not far from the three door-ways, are 
ruins of a castle. Among the sculptured fragments I 
could not discover inscriptions of any kind, but it is 
probable that future researches may bring some to light; 
a subterraneous chamber, also may perhaps be found, 
although my inquifies after it were unsuccessful ; subsequent 
information induces me to believe, that it is very near 
the square edifice ; I was misled and sought it among 
the natural caverns of some neighbouring hills. 

The next object of antiquarian curiosity is about one 
mile and a half from this ; but in age and character 
altogether different. It consists of three compartments 
or tablets cut in the face of a solid rock, below which 
runs a delightful stream of the most pure and excellent 
water, abounding with fish. In each compartment is 
represented a man ; the largest contains also the figure of 
a woman. To an eye conversant with their gems and medals, 
it is evident that the men, at least, are of the iSassanian 
family ; and I do not hesitate to pronounce that the middle 
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compartment exhibits the form of Varahha'n ; one of 
five kings bearing the same denomination, which the Greek 
and Latin writers express by Varaues, Vararanes, 
Bararanes, and Varauvs ; the modem Persians by 
Bahra'm Of those kings the first ascended the throne 
in the year of Christ 274; and the last terminated his 
reign and his life in the year 441, having governed longer 
and with more celebrity than any of those preceding. To 
him, therefore, we may, perhaps justly, assign tins sculp- 
tured figure, representing a stately and handsome personage 
with the globular crown and winged tiara, visible on the 
medals which I deciphered and described in a former 
work, and which in Pahlavi characters offer on both sides 
die name of Varahra'n. Four letters of this name (as* 
tliey seem to be), are found on the rock in an imperfect 
inscription, discernible near the Monarch’s right knee(*‘).. 

On reference to an article in the Appendix of Volume I, (explaining the medals 
engraved in Plate XXI) ; some observations u^ill be found relative to those wings, 
which, proceeding from the lou(pr part of his crown, distinguish Varahra'n, or 
Bahra'm from other Persian kings who adopted ornaments or symbols of the same 
Wings so placed, besides other circumstances of resemblance, identify the 
personage represented on the rock near (See Plate XXIX), with him whoso 

head appears on various medals bearing tlie name of Varah1ia'n> and which, as in* 
a former work, (<* Observations on some Medals and Gems/’ &c). 1 would assign to 
Bahra'm the hlUi ; or with his usual surname Bahra’m Oij'r {jjf (^^)* This 
Monarch, much celebrated ia. real history, and still more in romance, has already* 
been mentioned with his lovely bride Sefiku'd; (8^ VoI. 1* p. 18B). We Sotl oa 
several medals a jQueed as the companion of Bahra'm, (Sec Vot. L Append, and^ 
SI. XXI. also the Observations,” Ac. above*4|iioted, p. 7) ; but be appears alone 
compartment on sea^uredviock. ^ Tba kttera oear bis kiide lemn tib 

irst four of his name, VitHR* 
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Whilst niy companion, Major D’Arcy, was engaged in 
making views of general scenery, I delineated the rock with 
the tablets and figures which they contain ; and have pre- 
sented, in Plate XXIX, a copy of my sketch ; as the 
little engraving published by Daulier, appears to have 
been executed from memory not the most faithful ; and 
even Krempfer and Le Brun in the drawings of this mo- 
nument which they have given, by no means display their 
usual accuracy ; indeed the drawings are at variance not 
only with the object itself, but with their descriptions of it("). 


I climbed up, not without difficulty, into the largest 
compartment, to ‘trace more exactly than a person could 


(•*) The lady appears in Daulier Deslandes’s view standing on the wrong side ; 
her companion in the same compartment is, consequently, misplaced. The two 
kings in separate compartments look both in the same direction. (See ** Beaute^ de 
"la Perse,” p. 60). Kaerapfer’s view exhibits the lady as Offering something, nearly 
globular, to the king, who, in his description, offers her a dower; he has caricatured 
the middle figure (Bahra'm’s), and totally omitted the wing, so conspicuous on his 
crown. (Amoenit. Exot. p. 3G3). This wing is likewise omitted by Le Brun, who 
has reduced the lady’s figure to a child’s size, withogat any feminine contour, which 
the original exhibits in an eminent degree; (Voyages, &c. p. 209. Amst. 1718). He 
mentions three figures in the first compartmeut, (p. 300), yet has delineated but 
two. It is however, 'probable that in the time of those travellers, several trees, which 
no longer exist, rendered the view of this monument difficult and obscure. Taver* 
uicr mentions a fig-tree that partly concealed it; (Voyages, Liv. V); and Theveoot 
(who travelled with him and Daulier Deslandes) says that it was known to few 
persons, being nearly surrounded by marshes and covered with trees. (Voyages, 
Tome IV. p. 408, Amst. 1727). Chardin’s very brief description induces me to 
suspect that it 4raB borrowed from some Persian ; he magnifies the sculptured figures 
to thirteen or fourteen feet in height ; but does not expressly say that he examined 
them himself ; (Voyages, &c. Tome IX. p. 18fi» Rouen. 1723;. ^ 
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from below, four lines of a Pahlavi inscription, cut on 
the surface of the stone between the Prince and Queen; 
for such we may suppose the female, as she wears a 
royal fillet or tiara of whicli the ends arc conspicuous 
behind her head. Although assisted by Major D’Arcy 
in impressing every form of the letters on paper slightly 
wetted for the purpose, and applied to the very stone, 
so much effaced and com)ded was the inscription that I 
cannot lay a satisfactory imitation of it before the reader. The 
Queen's figure possesses some degree of feminine elcgance(^^); 
her flowing drapery is light and managed with ease; her 
face, however, has been completely and wilfully destroyed, 
and one arm is considerably injured ; the •other she extends 
to receive from the Monarch a flower, or some ornament 
resembling a lotos, which he presents to her with the right 
hand ; his left rests on the handle of his sword ; he is of 
a large and robust form, and w ears a kind of shoe or slipper, 
which seems, like the modern kafsh, to cover the fore part, 
only, of the foot; but the border of his low er garment may have 
deceived me.^ BahraSi occupies, as already-mentioned, 
the middle compartment; and in the third, we behold 
another Prince whose left leg projects from the rock in a 
style of very bold relief; he, also, holds his sword with the 


(“) Of our old travellers, Kaempfer alone does justice to the Queen in bis description ; 
wbieh hut ill accords with the rude engraving placed before it. ** Haeo vcottsta 
manae sUturse fcamina,** &c. (Amoenit. Exot. p. 363). 


H 
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left hand. Those figures are all equal, in height and 
proportions, to full grown persons; ver^ tall and large 
but not absolutely gigantick ; and in execution they scarcely 
yield to the monuments at Shaptlir ; the swords are 
straight, as in other sculptures and on medals of the 
Sassanian dynasty. 

1 did not find that tliose remains were immediately 
known by the appellation of But Khdneh, (jolc*?) which 
they bore in Chardin’s time ; it signifies the “ howse of 
idols,” and is vulgarly applied, even with less propriety 
than in this instance, to several monuments of antiquity. 
Very general also, is the term Kaclemgah the “ footstep 

“or vestige,” by which Daulier beslandes, Thevenot, and 
Le Brun have described them ; for the Muselmdn Persians 
often bestow that name on various spots where the saints 
and prophets whom they venerate, have (although long since 
dead) condescendingly revealed themselves to the gaze of 
pious mortals. Kajmpfer informs us that this place was 
called Bermeh ddek, from the stream and chasm in the 
mountain ; and a native of Shirdz who attended me there, 
styled it the chgshmeh-isulatein or “fountain 

“ of the Kings but a traveller will be directed, with 
the greatest certainty, to the rock of Bahra'm, should 
he inquire for the Nakhsh-i-Rustam, or“repre- 

“sentation of the hero Rustam,” a name absurdly but not 
peculiarly given to some ancient monunici||^ near Perse- 
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polis; I have found many other sculptures bearing the 
same denomination. 

On the twelfth of April, I accompanied Lady Ouseley 
to the city; it having been appointed that she should 
then visit the Queen, Prince IIusein Ali’s mother. The 
Mehmdnddr, and Abu’l Hassan Kha'n, Lieutenant George 
Willock, and Mr. Sharp, were of our party ; with some 
Indian Dragoons and Persian servants. Lady Ouseley and 
her daughter went in the palanktn ; the two English maids 
in a cajuvnh.. We had scarcely set out from the camp 
when a Persian Nobleman splendidly dressed, and mounted 
on a fine Arabian horse, introdgeed Ag^i Jauher, chief 
officer of the Queen’s household, a young African black ; 
one of those here generally called Ilabshi or “Abys- 

“ sinians and educated from infancy for the superintend- 
ance of Eastern Ilarams, where they are regarded, and 
probably despised, almost as women, by the beautiful Geor- 
gians(^’^). He was of an ugly but animated countenance and 
apparently good-natured; he too, rode a spirited charger 
sumptuously, caparisoned; his robes were very magnificent, 
and lie wore, in his girdle, a dagger^ of which the 
handle was studded with diamonds, emeralds and rubies. 


(") I WM surpriied to find that the fair Circauimu, «o fanUiar to readen of 
romances composed in Europe, were seldom mentioned by the Persians, who 
include them under the more general appellation of Oeoir^iam* To say that i 
Perstan Htdy resembl^^ a Qwrji nr Georgian, is one of the highest compU* 

ments to her beauty. The AtffMMi however^ contain many lovely Circassians. 
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AVe |>roceeclecl to the wreg or citadel, and were admit- 
ted into the outer-court of the palace; here Aga Jauhkr 
left us ; Mr* Sharp and I alighted from our horses and 
attended Lady Oflseley, who was carried in the palatikin 
along gloomy passages vuittil, at the foot of some stairs, 
near a dark arched-Avay, several persons (whether male 
or female I cannot exactly tell) opposed our progress, 
and appeared astonished at finding that men had advan- 
ced so far. I retired to the outer court with Mr. Sharp, 
and the Indian palankin bearers ; and Lady Ouseley (as she 
mentioned on her return) was conducted by Aga jAUJfiEU 
through various apartments, and at length introduced to 
the Queen, wdiO* received her most graciously ; seemed 
much pleased that she remarked the King’s portrait: 
and delighted with the unembarrassed air and elegant 
playfulness of her little daughter Janie. A chair had been 
provided for Lady Ouseley; the Queen, supported by 
cushions, sat in the usual manner, on a nammed or carpet 
of soft felt, spread on the floor; her ample trowsers or 
drawers, ( zirjdmah were s6 stiffened with jewels 

and embroidery, that she could scarcely move her legs ; 
her feet were jpst visible, and her slippers appeared to 
be encrusted over with pearls. Her daughter, a princess 
of sixteen or seventeen years, and very handsome, according 
to Lady Ouseley s description, was also sitting ; but ten 
or twelve young women, supposed to be the Brince*s 
wives, stood, during this interview, in silent and resjfectfbl 
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attendance. Meanwhile, the English maids were enter- 
tained in another chamber; their delicacy, however, was 
a little offended at the manner in wliich some of the 
Queen’s ladies endeavoured to gratify theiPeuriosity respect- 
ing different articles of European dress. 

At this time the Mehmdnddr having consigned Mr. 
Willock, Mr. Sharp and me to some officers of the Prince’s 
establishment ; we were ushered into an open-fronted room, 
where, (after Caledns and coffee) we partook of a collation, 
which might be styled a dinner ; for besitlcs abundance 
of cakes, sweetmeats and fruits, it comprised lamb and 
fowls, prepared in various forms of cookery, and exceed- 
ingly palatable, as 1 thought, although not accustomed to 
the sauce generally added by Persians to their meat ; a 
mixture of sweet, acid and unctuous ingredients. This 
repast was served in large trays, laid on the carpet of 
the room, each tray containing several fine china bowls and 
dishes : from these each person helped himself, his hand 
supplying the place of. knives, forks and plates ; tlie only 
spoons were those (made of box or pear-tree wood), out 
of which we drank delicious sherbet of roset-water cooled with 
ice. A kdshuk (j^li) or spdbn of this kind, is represented 
in.ibs, (N,q.. i6)t 

Lady Ouseley having taken tme the Queen after a 
visit, of above half an hour, came inter die outer square 
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where we joined her. I saw, under a gate-way here, two 
sons of the Prince, with their attendants ; the infant^ weire 

dressed in every respect like men. 

# 

Aga Jauiier returned with us to the camp ; he said 
that the Queen regretted much the mutual' ignorance of 
each other’s language which hindered her from expressing 
many kind offers of service, to Lady Ouseley ; whose ad- 
vanced pregnancy rendered the Queen desirous that she 
should become her guest. But this favour was declined ; 
as, whilst enjoying it. Lady Ouseley must have dispensed 
witli the visits of her surgeon ; and relinquished even 
the society of her* husband. Other friendly wishes Aga 
Jauher communicated to the Ambassador ; and paid 
me a visit on his way back to the city. He was highly 
gratified at the sight of some drawings and prints which 
I had brought from England ; inquiring into every mi- 
nute particular ; and making on each, most extraordinary 
remarks. He, like many Persians, considered our half-length 
and three-quarter length portraits as« unnaturally defective ; 
and always proposed the addition of arms and legs as 
a great improvement, especially in the representations 
of handsome women{“). 


(^*) Among my coloured prints he was most pleased with a likeness of the beautiftil 
Mrs. Whitm^ ; this he requested permission to show at tUe palace ; where it reniaiuaed 
several days» an object of admiration to the as^AoA Xauann alsnred flUBk 
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Oa the thirteenth, our Mehmanddr, Zbki Kha'n, came 
to the. camp at an early hour that he might attend us 
on a visit to the acting minister, Mirza Zein al 
Abedgik. He had brought with him 8 boy celebrated 
as the finest singer of Shiraz, who entertained us while 
waiting for the Ambassador in his state-tent, with a 
display of most uncommon vocal powers. The tunc 
was pleasing although sung in the loudest pitch; that 
the tremulous inflexions of voice in tones so strained 
could not have been produced without considerable 
exertion, was evident from the agitation of the singer’s 
throat and breast ; and there seemed to be a trill or a 
shake on almost every note. The words alluded to the 
unfortunate loves of Laili andMAjxu'N; afavoijritesubjecjt 
of Eastern Romance, the more affecting because founded 
on real fact('‘’). During this performance, Zeki Kha'u 
appeared charmed ; he sat with his eyes closed, both 
hands placed in his girdle ; and he waved his body from 
side to side, expressing his delight at certain cadences 


(") Laili aod Majso'n j Afe »tyled by Sir William Jonei, "tbe 

Romeo and laliet ofthe East/' (Atiat. Res. Vol. I. p» 40.»oct. 1801); ancf Mr. 
D'Uraeit, in the advertisement to his admirable "Romance,'’ founded on their story, 
justly 'says that it " is as popular in the East as the loves of Abelard and Elotsa, or 
"thbih of Petrarch and Lauhi, ai^ ifi the Weitf* i Heard at ShMs ttiat the Laili 
Majnv’n was sung generally in the Mak&m Baghdadi ^\JU) or Baghdad 

measure, a very soft and pkaintive strain* Inthefurnre ifoit aheiidy amwiiiiced, (Bee 
VoL 1. p. 248), I shall notice the various makkm aod gerdahi which 

the Persiips aMige thelf mnsick ; giving, like the Giedrs, to many nodes and subdivi* 
stons, the names of certain countries and cities* 
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by involuntary exclamations, bah ! bah ! barek A llah We 
accompanied the Ambassador to Mirza Zein ail 
Abedein^s house, and were received in a handsome 
room opeir towards the court ; we sat, as usual on such 
occasions, cross-legged ; and were treated with Caledns^. 
coffee, sweet-meats, iced rose-water in which sugar had 
been dissolved, and other kinds of sherbet. Here, amongst 
many persons of distinction, was Yusef Beg, 
very splendid in his dress, and considered by the young * 
Persians as a perfect model of fashion ; his sash Avas low 
and rather loosely tied, yet his waist was coniracted to 
a narrow compass ; his cap was never seen in a perpendicular, 
situation on his** head ; rt inclined cither to the left or 
the riglit, or was pushed back>vards with a careless air* 
He had been, until within three or four years, a youth 
of remarkable beauty, and a favourite companion of the 
Prince. There was, also present a man extremely cor- 
pulent, whose sister had the honour (or misfortune) of 
being reckoned among the Prince's wives. This bulky 
personage complained that he had‘ lost a great portion of 
his fat and suffered in health ; since, obedient to the priest 
or Muld, he had abstained from wine during the last three 
years. He now solicited medical advice, and was much 
pleased when Mr. Sharp recommended his favourite bever- 


O Ljj\i * These are equivalent, as expressions of applause or approbatioo,,. 
to our borrowed ftraro/ 
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age, which, after some affectation- of religious scrujiles, he 
dcterniined to resume immediately, the Ambassador having 
charged himself with all responsibility for the sin. Wc 
afterwards found that there were many Persiwiis, besides 
this fat nobleman, who would prefer, not only the c.xcellcnt 
wines of Shiraz., both white and red, but even the vilest 
arrack, (j/s), that fiery spirit distilled from dales or raisins, 
to the most delicious pomegranate, orange or willow-sherbet, 
fragrant from an infusion of rose-water, and cooled with 
ice. I take this opportunity of observing that througlioul 
almost every part of their country, and during all seasons, 
the Persians contrive to preserve ice in places called 
Yakh-chhl, ( JU ^.). The use of* snow oi"ice is a natural 
and obvious luxury, in which they have probably indulged 
from the earliest age8(®‘). * 






(•^) That the ancient Greeks cooled their wine, (or water), with snow, sufficiently 
appears from various passages quoted by Atbeuecus, (Lib. Ill) ; especially some 
lines of Strattis : — 

Oirov yap irifiv *ovk ay tis 

Aei^aro ^tpfi^y, aWa ro\v rovyayri6v 

"^v^ofityov *iy ru <pptapu, \i6yi, ptpiy piyoy. 

It was, perhaps, wine so cooled that proved fatal to Hephaestion at Ecbatana, the 
present Hamaddn, in Persia ; for Plutarch (in Alex.) styles the Jarge drinking>vessel, 
}[ancrifpa pUyav ; and that Hephaestion’s beloved master, Alexander, indulged in the 
same luxury, we learn from Chares, according to whom the Macedonian hero caused 
tliirty trenches or excavations to be filled with snow and covered so as to preserve 
it a long time. (See Atben. Lib. HI). Pliny ascribes to Nero a refined method of 
cooling water in snow. ** Keronis principb inventum est decoquere aquam, vitroque 
demissam in nives refirigerare* Ita voluptai firigoris cootiogit sine vittis nivis."' 
(Nat Hist. Lib» XXXL cap, 9). 
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After this visit I went to see the manufactory of 
fire-arms at the house of Badr (jju) ; famous throughout 
Persia for his skill in imitating the guns and pistols 
made by oftr most excellent European artists. Some of 
the fowling-pieces which he had just finished, bore every 
appearance of adrny’able English workmanship. But 
-his ingenuity only served to impoverish him ; for he was 
chiefly employed by the very great men, whose orders he 
dared not refuse, yet from whom he found it difficult to 
obtain, and impossible to enforce, payment. 

The Ambassador now began to apprehend that his 
residence at Shmiz, would, probably, by a combination 
of various circumstances, be protracted much longer 
than he wished ^r had expected ; within less than three 
or four weeks, the many hundred mules and camels, 
requisite for the removal of baggage, and the march of 
the Embassy, could not be provided ; and several of the 
most heavy and unwieldy packages, containing presents 
of considerable value, had not yet passed the mountains 
between Bmhehr and Shiraz. It was, besides, absolutely 
necessary that the Ambassador should here await the 
arrival of a ^iehmdnddr, appointed by the king himself; 
and, as a mark of particular honour, selected from among 
the four Vazln, or great ministers of state. He therefore 
resolved to occupy a summer-palace, which had been 
repeatedly offered by the Prince for bis accommodation. 
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Tills was the Takht-i-CajaVy (jUlS the “ throne, or seat, 
“of the CajarSj'' eveclcd by Agh A (or Aka) Mohammed 
Kha N, uncle of the present monarch, and cliief of the 
Cajar tribe(^®). 

It is situate about one mile and a quarter in a Northern 
direction from the city, (and onS mile Westward from 
the Jehdn Nemdjy on a terrace or platform cut from a 
rock at the foot of a mountain ; behind it is a court 
enclosed with lofty walls, and containing a liauz or reservoir 
of water, with a few trees and flowers ; in IVont below 
the terrace is another ha^^^Zy so large as to claim the 
title of deridcheh ^ “little sea/' A>r “lake /' with a 

well-planted garden covfering several acres. The super- 
structure comprises one spacious and^ handsome room, 
open at the front, unless when shaded by a canvass 
curtain, occasionally letdown as in our theatres; at each 
side are two or three small chamber's, richly gilt and 
painted in compartments representing scenes from various 
popular romances, hunting-parties and Arabesques; the 
Upper rooms are small and inconvenient; the ascent to 


(^) This tyranCi name was almost universally pronounced Aa Mabammsd, the 
title Agha (Ut), or Aka till), as ibe Nortb Eastero tribes write it, losing in familiar 
conversation the gh or k ; the A A having an accent like a in our words almond, or 
archer. The Cajart have been distinguished during several. generations among the 
tribes of Mazenderdn, the ancient liyreania. Bull cannot trace them farther back 
than the year 900 (of the Byrah) or of our era 1500 ; when Pi'Ri Bso Cajar 
(jWU Rpp^rs in the MS. Tarikh Aulum Aral, (Vol. J). 
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them being by stair-cases extremely narrow, with steps 

eighteen or twenty inches high. A little sketch of tlie 

Takht-i-Cajar is given in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 7)- 

On the fourteenth of April the Ambassador removed his 

family to this palace, near the garden of which the 

other English gentlemen pitched their tents at the same 

time ; and they assembled at his table in the great room 

every morning and evening. It appears to me that 

the Takht-i-Cajar, occupies exactly the site of that edifice 

which Niebuhr describes as ruined in his time; the 

only vestige then visible being part of a column already 

mentioned, (See p. 43 ; note 40). Above this palace 

stands a Tomb wlierein reposes the mountain-saint Baba 

Ku'hi it is situate in a pleasant spot, and 

much frequented by the profligate young men of Shiraz, 

who repair thither to indulge, not only in the innocent 

pleasures of musick (which we often heard from our tents 

during the night) •but in wine; and, according to every 

report, in debauchery the most gross and disgusting(“). 

• 

Abu’l Hass an Kha'n, meanwhile, had made the Hafi- 
ziah his manzel^ or place of temporary abode. . To 




(“) The Tomb of Baba Ku'hi w thus noticed by Niebuhr, (Voyage, Tome 11, p. 
136. Anist. 1780). Uii peu plus haut sur la monlagne, on trouve le tombeau d’un 
''pretendu saint Babe Quee, que ies Mahometans vont visiter tr^s souvent." From 
the MS Shirdz Ndmah I learn that the full name of thi& fitetendu $aint was Sheikh 
Aftb’ \BD Allah Mohammed Baba Ku VV 

and that he died in the year 442, corresponding to 10&# of the CbTiftttan dra. ^ 
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some reports which reached us on our landing at Bushehr, 
mentioning the death of his only child, a boy nearly 
four years old, we had not given creriit ; as letters from 
his wife and various friends were silent respecting that 
event. But the Khan, conversing this day with Ac . a Jau* 
HEK, had noticed the Queen’s frien,jlly conduct towards 
Lady Ouseley. “ Yes,” replied the African, “ she treated 
“her as a daughter, and she was equally kind to your 
“wife when lately here in a state of affliction.”— “ What 
“ cause of affliction had my wife ?” inquired the Khdn with 
eagerness and anxiety. “She was then lamei^ing the 
“death of your son;’’ answered Aga Javher. Intelli- 
gence of that misfortune had bben hitherto withheld by 
order of the king from Abu’l Hassan, who, on this 
sudden communication was overwhelmed’ with grief. The 
Ambassador went next morning in a private manner, to 
soothe him by condolence; Zeki Kha'n, who had come 
with the same amicable design, was ’sitting beside him 
and thus offerred consolation. “ Why dost thou weep, 
my friend ?’’ said he ; “ hadst thou lost a father, a mother 
" or a brother, lamentation might be excuscable ; this is 
“a loss thou canst easily supply; have no* six of iny sons 
“and daughters died within the space of as many days, 
**yet what man can declare that he has seen me shed 
.“one- tear on that occasion T This however, was an 
affectation of insensibility, or rather a boast of resignation ; 
few possessed more good-nature, more warm m sociy 
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feelings than Zeri Kha'n ; he was habitually chearful, but 
had mourned for his children with real sorrow, of which 
he endeavoured to repress every outward appearance. 

As it was determined that the Embassy should remain 
a few weeks longer at Shiraz, I solicited and obtained 
through the Ambassador’s influence, permission from 
Prince Hcsein Ali to visit several towns of the province 
under his jurisdiction, but little known to Europeans. It 
had been one object of my studies during many years, 
to compare the history of Alexander, as recorded by 
Greek and Latin writers, with the numerous anecdotes 
concerning that* conqueror, found in Oriental manuscripts 
hitherto untranslated. On the subject of those events 
which rendered the Macedonian hero master of their 
country, it was not unreasonable to expect, that some 
interesting traditions might be still preserved among the 
Persians ; and if these traditions appear dilFerent in many 
respects from the narratives of our historians, we must 
recollect that the Greeks disagree in reporting even the 
transactions of that chief which they had themselves 
personally witnessed; a discordance sufficiently noticed 
and censured by Strabo and Arrian(**). 


(**) See particularly (near the beginning) Strabo'i fifteentli. book,— md^ir/p ot 
AXt(,ayipv nyKararrpixIia/utioi riji' Aeiar, oVX ainat nian* ravavrln Xlyct iroWana. 
And the Prmtmium to Arrian s History of Alexander'i Eapediliooi— oXXet, /uy Si) 
•AXa tnrip AXtlfiySptv arlypaifar, nS' ana) »inp orov rMant, 'd ofiMitercrtpst '« 
aXX^XoKf. 
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The collation of those Eastern anecdotes with the 
classical accounts, afforded such a multiplicity of materials 
as filled a bulky Volume; and this I had prepared for 
publication at the time when Mirza Abu’l Hassan’s 
unexpected arrival in England induced our sovereign to 
to appoint Sir Gore Ouseley his representative at the 
Persian court ; a circumstance which caused the suspension 
of that work, but enabled me in various instances to correct 
its errors, by giving me an opportunity of actually tracing 
tlie footsteps of Alexander. 

I withheld likewise from the press a Latin Essay of 
which the notice was publislied in March, ]810(**), 
declaring some doubts which had arisen in my mind 
respecting the Tomb oj Cyrus at Pasagarda or Parsagada. 
In hopes of removing these doubts by important discoveries 
at the place supposed to occupy the site of that ancient 
and imperial city, I gladly availed myself of the Prince’s 
rakm a written order, authorizing me to visit Fossa, 


In the CiassicalJnurnal, No. I, which annoiiDced my intended ‘Hutory of 
** Alexander/’ and Fatciculut o( LaIIh Eiasays, among wliicdi were 

I. Anti 4 uif(>iina Persaruin et Chaldeorum Scriptura, ex Marrflorihtts PerstpolHanif, 
lateribus BabytonicU, gemmis, tei«»matibtis, aliisque monumentia idustrata. 

II. DeCyri apud Paiagardas Sepulcro Di«!M*rtaU(i et Dubia. 

‘Hr Nova Ititerpretatio nonnuttornm Herodoti^ Xenophontift et Arriaiii loconim* 
ly. De Cambytis HistoriA Coiyecturm. 

V De Origine Cieotiuni, et Noachidarum Hiatorii tractatus, ex codice vetuato et 
rarissimo Per»ic6 niaiiuHripto dchumptuf* 

Vt NumUmaticH Pcrtica* 

Vll. De lingui FabiaviU Diasertatio, 
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(or Pma ); to extend ray researches as far as IMrdb-gird, 
nearly on the borders of Kirmdn; and to return by 
way of Pcrsepolis, now called the Takht-i-Jemskid or 
“Jemshi'o’s Throne.’’ It commanded all magistrates of 
the towns and villages through which I might pass, to 
furnish the necessary provisions and accommodation for 
myself, my servants, horses and mules ; a Mehmdnddr, 
also, was directed to attend me with some armed men, 
to ensure personal safety, and guard a stranger from 
insult in certain parts of the country, where European 
travellers had been scarcely ever seen. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


From Shiraz to Fossa and Diirdb. 


the nineteenth of April,, soon after five o’clock in 
^^the morning, I set out from our camp near Shiraz, 
The Mehmdnddr, Shi' H Kha'n Beg a shrewd 

and active young man, but of unpolished manners and 
perfectly illiterate, was accompanied by three horsemen, 
each loaded with many powder-horns of various sizes, bags 
of bullets, a long and very heavy match-lock musket, and a 
sword ; there was, also, a person who conducted the Mehmdn- 
ddrs baggage. I had my peish khidmet, or “ valet de chambre,” 
my jeluddr or groom, and a kdterji or muleteer, 

besides Aoha Mohammed, the Naih (t^\<)or deputy Ferdsk 
Bedhi, (See Vol. I. p. 246), with whose services the Ambassa- 
dor dispensed that he might attend me on this expedition ; 
gs he had been already several times at Fam and 
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Ddrdb-gird, and professed to be acquainted with every 
turn of the road, knowing it, according to his own 
expression, sang besang, ((_Xw “ from one stone to ano^^ 

ther.” The party consisted of nine Persians and myself. 

We passed by the Muselld and close to the city wall, 
leaving the Saadi Gate ( Dcrwazeh-i-Saadi ) on the right 
and the bridge (Pul-i-Saadi ) on our left. We then proceeded 
through a plain on which are scattered several mud-walled 
villai'es, forming part of the district or Beiukdt called 
Shnbazdr ; of those villages the Dhey Vazirabdd 

appeared to be the principal ; it may be reckoned 
two farsangs froi\\ Shiraz or about seven miles. Having 
advanced another farsang we came to the Rahddri of Pul-i- 
Fassa (Li Jj) or the Fassa bridge ; a single house or station for 
a guard at the foot of a small hill: here the road to 
Firuzabdd tarns off on the right. The ingenious 

Kicmpfer, deceived perhaps by the name, thought it 
probable that this Pul-i-Fassa might be the remains of 
Fassa or Passa, the city of Pasagarda, founded by Cyrus ; but 
his conjecture wants the support of existing inbnuments ; I 
could not perceive, nor could the people on the spot 
indicate, any vestiges of antiquity(‘). 


(») Huno ponteiw, qui Sjiras© tribus parasangis distat, coiyici^reliquias esse urbil,. 
«*qiiam Qu. Cartius Pasagardum vocat, Cyro conditara, cujus iuteriru.<» Sjiraso iocre- 
inentum dedissepotail." (K«mpf. Araoewt. Exot p. 3(56). But the bridges in Pfersfb^ 
like the gates of citiesi are often named from the chief places tow aids which they leach 
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Having crossed near this a broad stream so deep that 
some of the smaller horses were lifted by it oft' the 
j;)ottom, we halted a few moments at another guard-house, 
called the Rahddri Barmeh-i-Shur from a 

deep pool of brackish water, said to abound in Sag-i-db 
{i^\ water-dogs) or otters ; this place is three farsangs 
and a half from Shiraz^ and equally distant from Mdhtu- 
On our left, as we proceeded, Avas that extensive plain, 
%vhich in winter becomes the Dcrya-i^Ncmck b^j) 

or “ lake of salt on our right were the Kuh Carabdgh 
or mountains of Carabdgh; to the foot of these 
at certain seasons the water of the salt lake approaches ; 
when about twenty miles from Shiraz* we j>assed two 
handsome (^) Bann trees ; some Jlidts were, sleeping in 
their shade ; here we began to discern water spread over 
the plain which had hitherto been dry and covered with 
a whitish, sandy salt ; and, were a painter’s imagination 
to supply with trees judiciously disposed, the lofty, rugged 
and barren hills which surrounded it, the view would 
afford scenery that might be termed picturesque. I made 
at this place, a sketch comprehending the Kuh Gurikhtah 
(duii/ extraordinary mountain on which are said to be 

ancient ruins ? probably one of those castles, which have 

been already described as once very numerous in Fdrs ; 

(• 

{See Vol. I. p. 266). The middle of my longest sketch 
given in Plate XXX, is occupied by this mountain, which 
derives the name of gurikhtah, from its insulated appear- 

• n>i« XXX, N«. 1. 
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ance, as having escaped from the other . hills. The 
solitary cypress of Mdhl& at last appeared ; conspicuous 
from a distance of five or six miles; and we reached 
that village a little before noon. 

The Caravanserai was more commodious than could 
have been expected from the mean appearance of the 
neighbouring habitations, and their squalid tenants. Its 
best chamber, a vaulted recess of bare brick walls and 
an earthen floor, without one article of furniture, was 
prepared for my reception by the simple process of 
sweeping; I had, however, brought a /lassir or mat, 

a camp stool, a «iattress, and canteens well furnished with 
tea and chocolate; Sum Kha'n Beg procured in the 
village, milk, butter, eggs and bread; and the materials of an 
excellent breakfast were complete. 

Although Mdhldiah (generally called Mdhlu ) cannot boast 
of more than one cypress, it contains several gardens with, 
perhaps, forty or fifty other trees. Of whatev er kind they may 
be, trees, in this part of Persia, are so very rare, that a 
traveller is almost induced to count the number of those 
which he sees; I have already noticed two handsome 
Banm ; these and' some at Fazirc^d, are the only trees 
between Shiraz and Mahld, a space of twenty-four or 
twenty-five miles. The direction of our course this day 
was towards the South-East; the road was generally flat 
and good, skirting along the lake within a few yards 
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ton our left, and during the last ten miles, as near to 
the steep, rough rocks that projected from the foot of 
the mountains on our right, and formed various indentations 
in the plain. The hills which bound the lake on its 
Southern margin, lose at Put-i-Fussa the appellation of 
CaraMgh ; they are then called the mountains of M urreh 
hen Keis ^ tj ^) ; and they assume, at Mahla, the 
name of this village. The Northern range is the Kuh 
Gushnagdn 

The lake appears to be from twenty to five and 
twenty miles long ; the distant part was so blemled in 
a glare of light with the hills behind, that, whilst making 
the sketches given in Plate XXX, I could scarcely ascer- 
tain where the expanse of water ended; but it does not 
cover the plain much below Maklu, from which it has 
sometimes taken a denomination ; we find it thus described 
in the Geographical treatise of Hamdallah Cazvi'ni. 
“The lake of Mdhluiah in the province of Jars, lies 
“ between Shir&z and Servistdn ; it is impregnated with salt 

(*) I have already observed that in the Southern provinces,of Persia, A before 
(and in some few instances before m ); ist pronounced Jikeour eir or the French cu. 
Thus GuMhnag&n was called Gu$hnMgoon ; ServistAn, Strvisfoon ; K/m6n, Koonoon : 

, Sohoon': FedhhkAnt Fedi^hkoon* And this observation is applicable to 
various other names of places mentioned in the subsequent pages But it must 
be reroUected that in the solemir reading of poetry, especially of the SJkSk N^mdh, 
4 before «, at the end of a line, is pronounced with its original broad . ccent, as in 
ouir word tror. In the title also, KhAn 4 is never sonnded like oo or long 

which would confouiHl U with Klwon ot Khkn, signifying ** bloodJV 
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**and receives the vernal torrent (or seildh mentioned in p. 26 ), 
‘‘ which flows from Shiraz* This lake is in circumference 
‘‘about twelve farsangs''(*). It is difficult, however, to 
ascertain the extent with precision, for its supply of 
water may be more abundant one year than another; 
and in seasons of inundation unusually copious, the lake 
may encroach beyond the limits assigned to it in my 
map, on the authority of persons at MahlA^ and my 
own observation. I tasted a stream where many insects 
of extraordinary appearance and agility were swimming, 
and found it slightly brackish; it communicates with 
the salt lake, in which, as some Ili&ts informed me, no fish 
could live. 

A few spots naturally verdant yielding beautiful flowers 
and very fragrant shrubs, diversified the general sterility 
of our track this day. The Ilidts with whom I conversed 
belonged to an ordu, (^jj\ horde or encampment) in a 
valley near the road side, where they occupied little 
tents and sheds composed of coarse felt, blackish and 
dark brown; they had numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, chiefly black. We met three or four peasants 
driving to the market of Shirdz^ several asses carrying 


^ ^ (^) 

Oji > 

MS. Nptk 9 t ai Colub Cbiip. of Lakes. 
Amkii«fleUenwliomliuiewatSAfHb,wr«tetiien«me^^^ 
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loads of excellent salt, just gathered on the borders of 
tlie lake. 

Soon after noon a whirl-wind filled every corner of 
my open-fronted room with dust, and brought some 
locusts, whose powers of spontaneous flight seemed 
perfectly exhausted ; no efforts of their wings could lift 
them from the place where they had fallen. I went 
on the roof of the Caravanserai and sketched the Tomb 
of the village saint, or Imdmz&deh ; the single cypress, 
and the Banns; all at the foot of Kilh Mahlii, a steep 
and lofty mountain of which the upper region is a 
barren rock, the lower, dotted with busljps and stunted 
trees. (See the second View in Plate XXX): From 
the same spot I also sketched the salt lake and its 
termination, bearing Eastward ; beyond were visible the 
distant mountains of Khaffer {ji.). See the tliird View 
in Plate XXX. 

90. We left the Caravanserai of Mahlu, at four o’clock 
in the morning and reached Servistdn at a quarter past 
ten ; the distance is commonly reckoned seven farsangs, 
but some calculations suppose it eight; our direction 
this day was Easterly; at two miles and a half, the 
road'to Khaffer turned off towards the South East, a 
fine Tht (uuy) or mulberry-tree, said to be exactly one 
fm^ang, seemed four miles, from MdhHt, according to 
my widch and our rate of travdiing. At two farsangilt 
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or about seven miles farther, the great rock, or mountain 
called Kuh Gurikhlah rises abruptly from the plain ; 
near it is a Caravanserai failing to decay and barely 
capable of affording shelter from rain or heat; the plain 
thus far is called the Kaffak-i-M a *iJ); the remainder, 

Kaffah-i-Servisthn AiO* My object being to represent 

the face of Persia such as it really appears, however 
wild or barren in many places; and not to select for 
delineation prospects alone of beautiful scenery ; I have 
given in Plate XXX, (Sec the fourth or lowermost 
View), a copy of my sketch, showing the Kuh Gurikhtah 
with its rugged summit, in the middle ; the distant 
mountains of Stixhtdn «n the right, and of Gushnagdn 
on the left; at the foot of Kdh Gtirikhtah, extends the 
plain or Kaffah of Senistdn ; and on the road side is seen 
the old Caravanserai above mentioned. Having examined 
this edifice, we passed the Dhey-Kdndn (ybU <j) and another 
mud-walled village named Katt a Gtmbez (j^ vs-f). 

The Mehmdnddr had sent forward to Servistdn, one of 
his guards, and several well dressed men ‘came out and 
welcomed me. I was conducted to a place by the side of 
a brook where carpets were spread under some Chindr 
or plane) trees ; but a room was, at length, provided in one 
of the neighbouring houses, to which I gladly hastened, 
as the rare appearance of a Frangki or European, had 
attracted considerable crowds. The proprietor of this 
house, was, I believe, a man who sold or prepared- 
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medicinal compounds and distilled waters ; in the takches 
or niches of my room, were above thirty glass 
bottles filled with liquids of different colours ; Siii'r Kiia'n 
Beg, hoping to discover wine among these, applied one of 
the largest bottles to his lips, but finding the content^ 
extremely nauseous, he imprecated a thousand curses; not 
directly on the man who had combined such disgusting 
ingredients, but on all the females in whose honour and 
welfare, that man might be supposed the most interested ; 
his wives, his mother, daughters and sisters. 

Haji Na'zer Zdbet (LU) or chief, 

came to offer rne his services, and I returned his visit 

about two hours after; he entertained me in the usual 

manner with cakdm, coffee, sweetmeats, fruit and sherbet ; 

I observed during this repast some of his women and 

children peeping at us from windows and behind curtains, 

at the opposite side of the court. He said tliat within the 

distance of one farsang, there was an ancient chdrtdk 

an edifice having four vaults, arches, or domes) 

coeval, perhaps, with Lohrasp, or even with Jemshi'd; 

but he ackowledged that neither inscriptions nor sculptures 

of any kind, remained to evince its antiquity. I wished, 

« 

however, to inspect these ruins, and had proceeded half 
a mile towards them, when a violent Shemdli or 

North wind suddenly arose, and brought such over-, 
ithelining cloudy of dust as .obliged me to seek shelter 
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in the house, where about five o’clock in the evening 
Fahrenheit’s Thermometer was at 68. 


Servistdn, although large and populous, is considered 
only a Dhey or village ; that it was formerly remarkable 
for the number of its cypresses, though at present it exhibits 
but eight or ten, we may infer from the name(^) ; other trees, 
however, abound there ; the gardens are proverbially good, 
and the fruits which they yield much esteemed at Shiraz^ 
IIamdallau Cazvi'ni describes Servistdn and Kuhenjdn, m 
“ places in Fdfs belonging to the warm country; with unwhole* 
“ some air and water, and great abundance of date-trees”(*). 
The Zdbet’s house, a brick structure, was ornamented with 
windows of stained glass, and, though not spacious, reckoned 
the best in Servktdn ; that which I occupied held the next 
rank ; most of the other houses were small, mud buildings; 



(*) Serv or Sarv (jfjJ) signifies Uie cypress, andstiin, iitin ottUin, (uU.s) added 
to the name of a thing, expresses the place wherein it abounds or is contained ; as G«/- 
Utan ai tiower-gardent oi* bed of ros^s ; Hindwstdn tho 

country of Hindu$ or blacks; Negdrist/m a cabinet dr gallery of pictures^. 

By a change of i> into b, and of r into / (very common in Persian and often occurring 
in other languages) the name of Setphtdm in generally pronounced by persons of the 
lower classes^ Selbhtdn, or Saibi^ddn: and I tiiid tlvit the Turks have adopted thin- 
erroneous pronunciation; for Meninski in his ** Institutioiies Linguse Turcic®/' 
Tom. 11. p. ult. (Vindob. 1750), having mentioned (^) Strw, adds, “ vulg; 5f/wi 
cypressus, cyparissoi.'' 
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; Some altercation happened here between the^wie/ and 
Mehmdnddr, respecting Ilje Siursdt or allowance of provi*- 
sions for men and horses (See Vol. I. p. 259); Shi'r Kha'h 
had probably been unreasonable in his demands t for Haji 
Ka'zeb appealed to the Prince's Firmdn; and I overheard 
from my window a young lad enumerating the fowls, and 
butter ; the bread, barley and different articles which had 
been required in such quantities, that anotlier boy ex* 
claimed in an extemporaneous rhyme, alluding to the 
Mehmdnddr s apparent voracity and his lofty sounding name^ 

Shir Khdn?' 

“ lielkeh Shir tknddn ! 

• •■^Beware! * Lion-Lord or Khan? nay, he is the 
Lion-toothed Khan”{^). 

The journey of this and the preceding day, through 
a tract of more than fifty miles, sufficiently evinced the 
scantiness of population and the ne^ected state of agri* 
culture ; a few Ilidt$, on their way to fossa, were, besides 
pur own party, the only human beings, that we sa^ 



(*) ShUr signifies here a " Lion j” and Khin a '• Lord.” When 

I^U<;ed|ifter a nrppwaame, JfWn is atiUeof higli rank, aa Avv’LHAaaaM Kua k, 
(See Vol. I, p. 2, note 1). But Beg (u nw )} a Turkish word nearly equivalent to 
« genlieman” add aonetiaaei td •‘tetd,” Waa tli« iWe of m; Afrfimifhddr ; and SWr 
(■Ms hia proper aalaei Respecting the pi«attwnntkmi»rAMi,8ae p. ap;dou 2^^ 
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between Ma'AM and Servistdn; two or three spots near 
Kdndn and Katt a Gumbez, had been forced by irrigation 
to yield a promise of luxuriant crops. But from this 
country, however dreary and barren it seemed to me, 
many travellers might derive considerable gratification ; 
the road in several plac^ offered to view plants appa- 
rently rare, and more solid productions of the earth that 
were perhaps, worthy of minute examination. I had on this, 
as on many former occasions, ample reason to lament my 
ignorance of Botany and Mineralogy. A view of Servisfdn is 
annexed, (See Plate XXXI), engraved from my sketch, 

taken at a distance of about three miles on the Shirdz road. 

•• . 

21. The man whom I had dislodged from his best 
room, and who, without doubt, rejoiced at my departure, 
attended very courteously whilst I was mounting my 
horse, this morning at half past four ; he was of middle 
age and handsome features, with a solemn expression of 
countenance ; but in staining his long and flowing beard, 
the red hima had been allowed .so to predominate over 
the blue mng or wasmah^ that most of the liairs were either 
pink or purple; the operation of staining them, had not, 
we may suppose, been, completed : but Uie. effects, of 
this variegated tincture were inconceivably ridiculousf^). 


. 0) The neo iD.Persia» of whatever age, with exceptions, ittsin their hearda 

aa appikatioa4>f powd^ed a^d ^M^^diMvei of the 
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He inquired with much ceremony, how I had passed tho 
night. “1 trust,” said he, “that thou hast enjoyed* 
“ repose ; a person should sleep soundly in his own 
“ house ; does not this with all that it contains, belong 
“to thee?” 

We saw at one farsang from Scrvhtdn the chdrtdk of 
which Haji Na'zeb had spoken; it lay on our right, 
about three miles off the road ; and appeared, both to 
the glass and the naked eye, a biick building in the 
usual style of MuselmAn architecture; near it were two 
mud-walled villages ; the only habitable dwellings of man 
that we perceived during a ride of more than thirty 
miles ; of the country«pdople not one was seen, but 
many soldiers met us, returning in bodies of ten or fifteen 
from Maskat, after an unsuccessful warfare in Arabia; 
with some of them Shi'r Kua'n entered into conversation 
and learned many particulars respecting the campaign ; 
they seemed to suffer much from their wounds and from 
fatigue; and imputed to the misconduct of their leader 


or Cyprus, und of the wtmah o*' indigo, grocrally if^cd by fSe Persiank, 

arhen u^cd for ti&purp 0 iic,roiig' (bi6y) or "colonr.'’ Ofthcaodyca, tbecombiBcd 
•Sect, wbrn Ibe application is akilfliKy managed, renders hair black to an intense 
degree ; that the Mnito and rtng iiie used' by Persian ladies srill be ahonm on another' 
•ecasioa; with the they give to their naiU, hands and somrtimrs. the soIm of tboir 

ftet, deep orai^ or reddish tint. The enstom nuy be traced to very early ajges, ni 
appeanfhHnmunimies found in Egypt; the coontry that prinripnlly(biidsbet1*urkey, 
««ttd Pema with Ahmi, whiclik tp the ilioilglj naplflued ^ niiglrt perlM|M, ha 

better wiitten Mika4 
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Sa'dek Kha'k, all tlie disasters' to which they had been 
erxposetl. My 'Mehm6nddr sympathized in their ntiafor- 
times, and often interrupted the recital with bursts of 
indignation against Sa'drk Kha'n; to express which hd 
employed his wonted energy of language ; wishing thaf 
disgrace of a kind the most extraordinary, yet familiar 
to the impure imagination of Persians, might befall the 
innocent wives and daughters of that unfortunate commander. 

The general tendency of our course this day was to» 
Wards die East; at five miles from Servistdn we crossed 
die deep bed of a river nearly dry ; and one mile farther a 
small running stream ; we then entered ujmn hills and 
rocks, passing over a Kutel or mountain road, uneven 
and stony, but prettily wooded with small trees; at 
eleven or twelve miles ivas the Caravanserai Kutel, into 
which we rode, and found its gloomy cells and vaults 
mouldering to decay ; within two miles of this was ano* 
ther Caravansendi with an Imdmtddah adjoining, both in 
a state of ruin. Wc had now advanced into a spacious 
plain bounded on our left by the tji) KtiU Hharmaa^ 
mouutams sai^ to produce great variety dCgame, and 

‘ ' I 

the Bezoar stone in pieces of uncommon magnitude(”}; ait 

, C) B^**«ri« eviden<ly a name derived from fteferilMjirfzeJkr signifying 

an antidote against poison ; and this name acecmlmg to the MS. Dictionary 
iKattea, was formed originally of pav, «to puril^, cleanse, or wash away atiSl 

xdhr, poison but in process of tiiwfe tl» « (/) being binUtedg il bedunif 
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seventeen or eighteen miles from Stmatdn we rode over 
)he fooodalion* of some bnildings, but ail now level with 
^ grounds 

When within five miles of our manzil or halting place, 
the village of Kerm (^J), often called Tang-i-Kerram tJou), 
I turned off to the left with three of my party, and 
went by a most rugged and difficult path to visit the 
Calaa Atesh kaddah *Jj) or “ Castle of the Fire-T emple;" 
this ruined fortress terminates the JTtiA Hharmattt of which 
the extremity descends into a narrow pass called the 
Tang-i-dtesh kaddah^ where another mountain immediately 
arises. The castle exhibits little more than stones in vast 
and shapeless masses ; of the original mascmry some 
testiges remain at the bottom, and some on the summit of 
the hill, where a wall is still visible ; and a few burgeM 
(^) or towers appear on the almost perpendicuter sides ; 
a spring of admirable water fills a reservoir or basin of 
considerable circumference jnst below the castle ; and 
was ence^ probably, included within its precincts; the 
Water was 90 clear that we could discern various fisbe* 

pdaeht* THim' tll« t^ine (fletfdii %e teaVn that tfte Arabians write this cohipound 
Word fivoftkr. The some, so celebfafed for aisxiphamitck properties^ 

^up(k>sed or reall), b chied v found m tb tt kind of the bvz IhiM { y )' or ** mouii^ 
oalled pdreti, A fi<^ore of this er^athre may he toen in thO 

^Wiii«enitate8’fit0tieW;^ (p. 407), where the ingeatona Kwinpthr hs[i givftt a Ihtt 
aecoont of the stone itself, notiemg the high estimarion in which, when gmitiM^ll 
was held by the Psrttans. ** Via incidl in bominem alicii^iis noouais larioreai 
dapidem inter eariora aua non aMervaverit/' 403}* 
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at the depth of seven op eight feet. From this fountain 
lire proceeded two or three hundred yards, a^id having 
crossed the lim[)id stream in a shallow place, discovered 
the “ Fire-altar” of which I made a sketch, copied in Plate 
XXXII. 

It is a single upright stone between ten and eleven 
feet high ; each of its four sides three feet six or seven 
inches broad, at the lower part; not quite so much 
above. On the Southern and Western sides are circular 
spaces, one foot in diameter, and sunk about an inch 
into the stone; of these, the Western circle contains art 
inscription nearly obliterated by time or the Aveather, 
for it bears *no mark of violence; I could ascertain, 
however, one negative cireumstance ; that the characters were 
not (like the Persepolitan) arrow-headed, or nail-headed ; 
they seemed to me unquestionably Pahlavi ; but placed 
in four perpendicular lines, the»letters being large in 
proportion to the space comprising the lines, so that 
of this inscription the words must have been few or short(®). 
The other circle is higher on the stone than this, and 


(*) In the 6rst Volarne o/ this Work, p. 264, I noticed a Pahlavi inscripHoo at 
Shaphr, of which the direction was nearly perpendicular ; several medals of Sassaniaa 
Kioas exhibit Pahlavi characters in a perpendicular Hue, ou the Fiie>altar ; of which 
however, it may be observed, that the shaft affords too narrow a held, on medals, 
writing in a horiaoutal direction. (See Plate XX4 and the exptanatioa of it, in VoK I. 
Appendu). 
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does not appear to have ever borne characters or any 
sculptured device. I climbed on the shoulders of a 
servant to examine the altar at top, and found it hollowed 
into a receptacle, like the inside of a bowl ten or eleven 
inches deep, wherein, we may suppose, were laid those 
materials whicli served to nourish the sacred flame. That 
a stone exposed to the open air and vicissitudes of 
seasons should have retained the traces of fire, extinct, 
probably, during a long succession of ages, could scarcely 
be e^j^pectedO®). If it had been intended that the flame 
should blaze perpetually, the altar must have been 
covered ; for rain, though very rare in this country, docs 
sometimes fall ; a slight superstructure may have rested 
on foundations now perhaps concealed by the rude low 
wall or fence of large stones, which enclose the altar, 
having a narrow entrance on the South, according to the 
plan given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 8. 

(‘®) The burning materials may not have come in actual contact Mitli the stone ; for 
the Panit fell the qtishdan ((j'JkAj!) or “receptacle of fire/' up to the brim with 
ashes, on which as on a kind of altar, they place the sacred fire ; “ on le remplit de 
“ ceiidre jusqu' au bord, ce qui forme uiie espece d'autel, sur lequcl est le feu saerd.'* 
(See AnquetU's “ Zetidavesta,'* Tome fl. p. 631). The fire an^ ashes may also hava 
been placed in a metal vessel, adapted to the hollow of the stone altar ; we learn from 
Anquctil du Perron (as above-quoted), that ** ateich^dm ;** ot “ vase qui contient le 
feu/' should be of metal; and is geueratly in India, made of brass or copper; thi^ 
filled with fire and ashes, the modern Partis place on a stone called adothtt about 
half a foot high ; **LAUtch‘dan est posfe sur une pierre, haute d'un demi pied plus du 
** moius, nomnee Adottht** (Zendav. ihid). However degenerate in respect to heiglit, 
the Indian stone may be regarded as a representative of the ancient Persian Fire>aliar. 


M 
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The modern Persians have abstained from injuring this 
monument in consequence of a tradition which marks it as 
the Kadmgah or spot where one of their saints, (a 

servant of Ali) had appeared since his death, in a vision, 
to some pious Muselmhn. But I doubt whether this 
circumstance would have induced them to take the 
trouble of constructing the inclosure with an entrance, 
of which the situation appears adapted to an original 
and regular design. That they acknowledge in this altar 
a memorial of the ancient religion, is evident from its 
present appellation ; the iSjJ), Sang-i-Alish Kad^ 

dah or “ Stone of the Fire-temple a naine implying 
something more than the low wall or fence. I am 
inclined to regard this inclosurc as coeval with the altar, 
svhich those who caqie to worship, approached through 
the Southern entrance ; towards the East and [North,, 
it is partly formed of two or three stones of very 
considerable dimensions ; these at the first and distant 
view, brought to my recollection various remains generally 
supposed JDruidicul which I had seen in Waksand Ireland. 

There was ^ degree of solitude and tranquillity, with a 
certain air of sanctity about this altar, that interested 
me exceedingly, and inspired such reverential feelings 
as I have invariably experienced in different countries, 
Irom I he Ountemplation of any ruined structure or neg* 
looted p.ace, which in former ages had been dedicated. 
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by whatever rites, to the “Father of alP’ under any 
of his various names; feelings very powerfully excited 
even in the gloomy Cavern of Elcphanta ; though not 
without horror at the idea of human victims expiring 
there before the stupendous idols. But the religion of 
Persia, as reformed by Zoroaster, abhorred all cruel 
sacrifices; the Temples erected by his disciples were 
not contaminated with blood; and it pleased me to 
believe that at the rustick altar near which I stood, the 
venerable Priest had made to the Deity no other obla- 
tion than prayers and pure fire(^^). 

Near t\ih monument of times loilg past were a few 
trees; none remarkable eitl^er for'size or luxuriant foliage; 
but most, apparently old. I fancied that they might 
represent one of those sacred groves, formerly attached 
to religious structures, and in earlier ages almost consi- 
dered as constituting of themselves a Temple. Among 
the trees appeared a dirakht i fuzl the branches of which 
were thickly hung with rags, as high as a man could 
conveniently raise his fiand. The holy trees on which 
votive offerings are suspended by the Persians, I have 
already noticed in the first volume of this work; (p. 313 
and Appendix No. 9).^ 

Such were offered to the Paphian Divinity, whose altars it was unlawful 
to stain with blood. “ Sanguinem arae offundere vetitum; precibu^ et igne 
"puro altaria adblentur," &c. Tacit. Hist. Lib. IL 1. Yet in her honour 
animals were devoted aod slain. ** Uostia: ul quisque vovisset,’* &c. ib. 
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From the Fire-altar we proceeded to the Dhep (^j) or 
village of Tang-i-Kerm *_<«) or, as the name was gen- 
erally pronounced, Karram; which appears to be a mile 
long; it is mud- walled and has many flourishing gardens ; 
its distance from Servhtim is generally reckoned eight 
farsangs ; and is, probably from twenty-eight to thirty 
miles. I suspected but could not ascertain, that some- 
where about the Fire-Altar, perhaps at the stream flowing 
near it, we had entered Shebdngarah considered 

in the fourtcentli century, as an independent district, 
but in earlier ages, as at present, confounded with Fdrs. 
under the more general denomination of tliis great pro- 
vince(‘^). Over**much of the country through which we 
passed this day, small bushy trees were rather thickly 
scattered, besides fragrant shrubs and flowers; some of 
these seeming to me equally rare as beautiful, I gathered 
with the intention of delineating them whilst fresh and 
preserving them for the gratification of a friend, curious 
in botanical researches ; but they were all accidentally 
crushed and spoiled before I completed ,a drawing of 
one; among these was \\\& slieb-bu a plant, as 

its name imports, of “nocturnal odour" which is said 
to be so powerful that it causer a vertiginous affection 
resembling intoxication. 


Jlespectioj; SheMngArah and ATmn, See the Appendix of tfai* Volnine, No. 
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Arriving at Tang-i-Kerm we found tlie M ehmundd/s 
guards and my servants (who had been sent forward 
with the baggage-mules, whilst I turned olf to view the 
Fire-altar), still remaining outside the walls, and two of 
them wounded by stones which the villagers had thrown when 
they endeavoured to pass the gate. Sir i 'it Kiia'n Beg 
however, soon removed all difliculiics, and 1 was con- 
ducted to a room where some ragged mats and carpets 
were spread for my accommodation on the dusty earthen 
floor. The walls were rudely plastered with clay, and 
had several doorways and spaces for windows ; but neither 
doors, window-frames, shutters nor curtains ; directly 
under was a shed for cattle, exceedingly offensive from 
accumulated filth ; yet it is probable that the village did not 
alford a better lodging than the room assigned to me. 

Here I soon heard Siii'r Kha'n, speaking in a very 

angry tone, declaring the expediency of a bastinado, 

and applying most opprobrious epithets (of which the 

Persian language yields an astonishing variety) to those 

* 

who had wourtded our servants and refused them admission; 
at last, I received a visit from four or five old men, 
each of them bringing^ a pishkash, or present; an orange, 
p pomegranate, a flower, for on such occasions any thing 
suffices; and to come teM-da$t (c^^j,^) or empty-handed 
would have been an aflroilt*'* Shi ' a KhaV persuaded 
them that I was writing a statemeot of the outrage 
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to be laid before the Prince, and the appearance of 
my letter-case, with ink and papers, confirmed what 
he said ; they represented that the Ziihct or Chief, 
was engaged on business at Fassa, and that they had 
aheady punished the offenders Avith blows. I declared 
myself satisfied and dismissed them. But Shi'h Kiia'n 
did not so easily banish all suspicion, and lie seemed 
to apprehend that some further insult might be offered 
to us; a circumstance which he was much interested in 
preventing: as, svlien appointed my Meiima'kda'u he 
became responsible with his head, for bringing me in 
safety buck to Shiraz. He chose for his Khdb gdh 
or sleep! ng-placc7 the bottom of several steps which led 
to my apartment, and there he caused his carpet and lehhdf 
or quilt, to be spread. I observed, in the even- 
ing, his men, and Aon a Mahammed unusually atten- 
tive to the loading of their muskets; and my servant 
Ismael, for the first time, laid the double-barrelled 
English pistols close by my pillow on the floor. 

The night however, passed without alarm, but my 
repose aa'us interrupted by various insects Avhich crawled 
from fissures in the Avails about my bed, and often on 
my face; giving me reason to regret that I had not 
brought a wooden frame that might have raised my 
mattress from the ground. One side of my room form- 
ed part of the village Avail; and impiiediately 'below 
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the open window^ was an I/idf's black tent, in which a 
woman, by incessant singing, endeavoured to soothe a 
squalling child. Dogs barked and howled without in- 
termission ; the bats flew about my head whilst darkness 
lasted, swallows and sparrows succeeding them at day- 
break. Consoling myself, however, for the want of 
sleep, I endeavoured to learn the llidt lullaby, a wihl 
and querulous, but pleasing tune; and in the morning 
committed it to paper, with as much accuracy of no- 
tation as my superficial skill in miisick and unfrequent 
practice of the flute would allow. Day at length ap- 
peared, and I hastened from a place so disagreeable, with 
much impatience, flattering myself that our next. stages 
w’as to be at Pumgarda, the impciial city of . Cyrus. 

22. We left Taug-i-Kerm before five. Our course 
which had the last two days been generally Eastern, 
now assunied, for some miles, a direction of nearly 
South South West, along the stony bed of a river, dry 
in summer, but conveying to Pussa during winter, a 
considerable body of water. A stream from the Chash- 
nieh-i-dtish Kaddeh {ijS juiLj-) or “ Fountain of the 
Fire Temple,” accompanied us several miles, conducted 
between artificial banks, at a level of many feet above 
the dry River-bed ; at five miles, close to the road, on 
our right, were some walls and four biirgen or towers 
of a small castle, and a poof village, all built of mud» 
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ruined nnd deserted; at six miles our course became 
more directly Soutlicrn; at last we saw the city: I 
stopped on a rising ground and sketched it, bearing S. 
S. E. at the distance of nearly two miles ; (See Plate 
XXXI.) Here, though the adjacent mountains looked 
parclied and barren, the well-cultivated plain promised 
an abundant crop; and by tlic multiplicity of drains with 
which it was intersected, evinced the ingenuity of Per- 
sians in every process of irrigation. Notwithstanding 
the doubts Avhich had arisen in my mind respecting 
the Tomh of Cyrus at Tasagarda, (See p. 63), there still 
was a possibility of discovering here some vestiges of 
that celebrated monument; and I almost regarded this 
morning’s ride as a journey made on classick ground ; it 
was, in fact, barely three farsangs, or between ten and 
eleven miles; and I alighted before eight o’clock at a 
garden near the town, where as Sni'a Khan had an- 
nounced my visit by a messenger sent before us from 
Tang i Kerm, several men of respectable appearance were 
waiting to receive and welcome me in the Got'ernor’s name. 
Roses and other flowers were presented with profusion; 
and I was led along straight walks between rows of Cypres- 
ses and Chindr-Tiens, for half an hour; a delay very irk- 
lOiue to me, as there was not any reason for supposing 
this spot the royal garden or paradise, which had contained 
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the Tomb of Cyrus(^‘^). A person whispered that my 
detention here was contrived by desire of the Governor 
who wished to prepare for me a suitable lodging in 
this City ; ‘‘ a place’’ said he, formerly remarkable for 

its extent and splendour ; but not, at present, abound- 
‘‘ ing in handsome or commodious habitations,’^ 

From one who had thus alluded to the former state 
of PassGy I naturally sought information concerning 
any remains of antiquity visible at that place or in its 
vicinity ; but his answers induced me to fear that if any had 
existed, they were now, as he declared all totally kherdb 
(wy,) defaced and destroyed. proce^^iled towards the 
town, and met on the way a person sent by Mirza 
Mohammed Takki (Jb* \)j^) the Governor, and many 
attendants who very ceremoniously accompanied me to the 
house, where a small, neat room had been furnished with 
carpets and cushions for my accommodation. Here as I 
sat at breakfast, my canteens and the various articles 
which they contained, were objects of extreme curiosity 
to two old menVhom Mt'rza Takkt had appointed to serve 
me as guides about the city : and they were particularly 
surprised at the assemblage of commoditfes, produced 


(•) Btmc yap ev Tlaaapyahais er ru leagaiilfft^ rw PatriKtKut K^pov tKtivov r&^oy, 
according to Amaiii (De Exped. Alex. Lib. VI. o. 29). The account of Cyrus'c 
Tomb given by this writer, and by Strabo, Onesicritus, Pliny, Solinos, Curtius and 
others, shall be examined in my future work on the Hbtoij of Alexander, to which , 
1 have before alluded; (See p. 92^}. 
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in 80 many and such distant regions. West-Indian sugar 
and Chinese tea; 'vvine from Shiraz and from the African 
Island of Madeira; chocolate made at Rio de Janeiro; 
English cups and saucers, knives and forks ; all furnish- 
ed ample matter of enquiry, and directed the conversation 
to a favourite topick, Yangidunia, “ the new world,” or 
America ; which, as I found on other occasions, most 
Persians suppose antipodally situate exactly under Ispahan. 

My examination of the town was soon completed, for 
its narrow lanes are not numerous, and half the mud- 
built houses of which they are chiefly composed seem 
untenanted and falling to ruin ; the few buildings of brick 
are not in better condition ; the people, generally, wear 
an aspect of poverty and misery ; and on leaving Fassa 
I might almost have used the words of Pietro della Valle 
who says, that he found in it nothing worthy of remark 
but the palm or date-trees, which are not seen in 
more Nortliern parts of the country ; the oranges and 
double narcissuses(’^). He duly celebrates, however, that 
majestick, beautiful and most venerable cypress, which 
I had admired at the distance of several miles, and almost 
worshipped when standing beneath its shade. A noble 
tree! and as that excellent Italian traveller aflirms, “the 

0*) ** Ma non vi trovai cosa degna di notarsl, fuoir chc ai coininchmo a vedew alberi 
'•dipalme, che negU paesi della Persia piil addietro, e piii settentrionaU non vi 
** sono. Vi notai anche copia di aranci, e di narciai doppi/^ &c. Via^gi/ Lettera 16, 
4e *27 di LugUo. 1622. 
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“handsomest and largest I ever beheld”(‘*). It has not, 
probably, increased since his time (nearly two centuries ago) 
either in height or bulk ; for it was then very aged ( molto 
annoso ) and its trunk would fill at once the expanded arms of 
five men ; neither does it exhibit many symptoms of decay ; 
yet it is said to have been, for above a thousand years, 
the boast and ornament of Fassa. 

Although the Persians arc much inclined to gross 
exaggeration in all accounts of their antiquities (and indeed 
on every subject), I must acknowledge that the inhabitants 
of this city did not endeavour, as others have done, ta 
deceive me by descriptions of unreal monuments. One of 
my guides mentioned as the most ancient that it possessed, 
a large vmdret or chdrtdk of brick, with two rows of 
windows conspicuous at a distance of some miles among 
the low, mean, mud-built houses. It appears in ray view 
(Plate XXXI, No. 2), on the right of the great cypress.. 

I found it to be an edifice, perhaps three hundred years, 
old, of which *the upper story seemed originally designed 
as an habitation for the living; the lower part was a 
receptacle for the dead ; the floor being eflequered with 
many tomb-stones. The body of some pious Imdmzddehf 
whq had died,according to certain legends, in the odour 


0 ’’) ** n pi& bcllo e’l piili g^rande cb« io babbia mai Veduto in vita niat poicb€f 
** il suo troneo—dove da baiso e solo piima di dividers!, i tanto grossOi qtUftbtO 1 
^penapossoiioabbracciar cinque perso&euiiite in giio/ ib» 
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of sanctity, was here preserved; and as a great favour 

my guides allowed me to descend into a vault that 

I might be edified by the sight of a four-legged wooden 

bench on which was laid the carcass, imperfectly screened 

by a very coarse and dirty veil or curtain of blue and 

white striped linen. Here, for a moment, I indulged 

myself in fancying that the spot, now polluted as a 

cemetery of Muselmdns, might have once belonged to the 

royal garden vdiich comprised the Tomb of Cyrus ; the 

splendid furniture of that Monarch’s sepulchral chamber ; 

his golden coffin ; his couch ; the magnificent coverings or 

hangings of Babylonian manufacture ; the purple carpets, 

the cups, the jewels and other imperial ornaments(‘®), pre- 

♦ 

sented themselves to my imagination, and I remained awhile, 
unconscious that my eyes were fixed on objects so different 
and so disgusting; but one of the guides, mistaking 
the cause of this abstraction, began to recount with much 
complacency, the virtues and miracles of his favourite 
Sheikhy by whose barbarous name (which I have forgotten) 
the pleasing illusion was instantly 'dissipated, and I turned 
abruptly from the grave of a vile Mohammedan saint. 


In hopes, hoVever, of discovering that inscription, whether 
in the Greek, or in the ancient language of this coun- 


0*) See the irmXoy the KXivriv, the r&irura BafivXMrtiur, and 

other things preserved in tlieTomb of Cyrus, according to Arrian, (De Exped. Aiex. 

Lib. VI. 29) ; See also tlie accounts of this Monument given by Strabo, and Curtius, 
whose words 1 shall hereafter compare with Arrian*s« 
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try, which, as some authors have related, was engraved 
on the monument of Cyrus(‘’^), I examined every stone 
that bore the appearance of sculpture here and in other 
burial-places, and wheresoever any could be found. Of the 
epitaphs many were Arabick ; but none, as the charac- 
ter and dates sufficiently evinced, of an age that entitled 
them to notice. Several tomb-stones exhibited the form 
of a cypress ; and might be here supposed to represent 
tlie neighbouring tree, which is now, as in the time 
of Pietro della Valle, and probably many centuries before, 
held in almost religious veneration. But this device is 
not peculiar to the cemeteries of Fassa; I have traced 
it from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian sea; from Mazenderdn 
(or Hyrcania) to Constantinople ; and the tr(^ itself is 
dedicated to the dead in both extremities of Asia ; in 
China, as in Ttwke.y. 

A man of no contemptible authority informed me 
that figures of trees and flowers were sometimes carved 
on sepulchral stones tQ denote horticulture as having 
been the vocation of the person interred beneath; thus 
a soldier’s grave is often designated by a sword. But I 
ascertained in a multiplicity of instances, and be readily 
acknowledged, that the cypress was not appropriated 
to gardeners, or to any particular class of people ; and 



O’) See Stnbo, Plotarcb, Anna, fte. 
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it would be easy to show, were such demonstration 
necessary, or suited to a book of travels, .that, in ages 
of remote antiquity and in countries widely separated 
from Persia, this tree has been so intimately associated 
with the tomb, that poets have employed a variety of 
epithets to express its funereal character. 

The governor, Mi'kza Takki, sent me the customary 
presents of fruit and sweetmeats, with a message signi- 
fying that had his health permitted, he should have 
waited on me in person ; at two o’clock I returned this 
compliment by a visit, at his house, and found him a 
man of unwieldy bulk and sickly aspect ; muffled, though 
the sun was extremely powerful, in a bardni or immense 
cloak of scarlet cloth(‘°). He expressed every inclination 
to serve me ; but perceiving him embarrassed by efforts 
to support conversation, I soon took leave, and proceeded 
to a madrassah or college of which he had laid 

the foundation many years ago ; a spacious and handsome 
edifice, but already in a neglected state ; the masons are 
no longer employed, nor is it probable that the work 
will ever be completed. From this I went again to the 
great Cypress, and, through the door of the Masjed or 
Mosque, near which it stands, was permitted, to view 


O') A rain-CMt, (v^hV) »o called from win • b#! tbew 

words are generally proaouooed tovMi and iorwaft 
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the interior of this building, where four or five Dervishes were 
engaged in their devotions. Here I observed some modern 
tomb-stones neatly carved ; one particularly, containing 
an inscription in very pretty verses, on a woman who 
had died three years before, was a piece of sculpture 
not inelegant. That I stopped to admire and read the 
lines aloud, seemed to afford my companions both 
pleasure and surprise. The Mosque is old, and like 
every building in the place, tending rapidly to decay. 

A man named Karbei,a' Ghola'm (|.li hj), Avhom 
the governor had sent, conducted me to the celebrated 
orange garden by which the air )vas rendered delightfully 
fragrant, even at a. considerable distance. Here under 
some shady trees I was invited to partake of lettuces, 
washed in the hawz or reservoir that supplied with water 
the little rills constantly flowing through every walk, and 
was itself, as I understood, abundantly filled by the chashmah 
i utesh kaddeh, or “ stream from the Fire-Temple,” before 
mentioned. Kabbela' Ghola'm was shrewd, facetious 
and well-in fornled ; he had visited some remote provinces 
of the Empire, and entertained me with many extraor- 
dinary observations. He had seen the sculptures of 
Disetiin and Kirmdnskdh, and his account of those 
antiquities corresponded so perfectly to the description 
given by different travellers, that 1 expected from such 
a man the most accurate information, respecting whatever 
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vestiges of former ages might yet remain in the vicinity 
of Fassa, the place of his own abode ; but he acknowledged 
with some degree of reluctance, that it was not possible, 
at present, to discover any; “a circumstance,” he added, 
“exceedingly wonderful; as all the world knows that 
“ this was a flourishing city many thousand years ago.” 
One of the old guides said something concerning a 
Kabrgah-c-Fardmarz oi" “Tomb of Fara makz; 

the name, though very unlike Cai Khusrau, (or Cyrus), 
was, of ancient celebrity among the Persians, (See Vol.I. p. 
204), and I immediately expressed a desire of cxan|ining the 
monument. Karbela' Giiola'm readily offered to accom- 
pany me, hut fleclared,- at the same time, that the object 
was not worthy of inspection. We rode about one mile, 
to a small mud-built village, where the tomb, on which 
I had rested some faint hopes, appeared to have ori- 
ginally consisted of four brick pillars, supporting, probably, 
an arched or vaulted roof, for such are not uncommon 
in the cemeteries ; but this, like most of the adjacent 
houses, had fallen to ruin ; there were a few sepulchral 
stones of modern date; they covered the graves of 
Muselmdns. 

Having explored several other places in this neigh- 
bourhood, I returned to the city, extremely dissatisfied 
with the result of my antiquarian researches; for His- 
torians and Geographers confirm the local tradition that 
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assigns a very ancient origin 'to Fima^ or Fam ; thus 
during many centuries the Persians have affected to write 
in the Arabian manner, a name which, as we are 
informed by a critick, and authorized by analogy to 
believe, was Prm'O* Concerning this name it will be 
necessary elsewhere to offer some etymological remarks ; I 
shall here only state that, according to one manuscript copy 
of Tabhi's great Chronicle, out of four in my collection, 
Bern was founded by Da'ra'b, the son of Bahman, 
and father of Darius whom Alexander conquered(‘®). 

Ebn Haukai/s description of thi^ place has already 
been published ; and agrees so nearly tvith the words of 
the Sur al hclddn^ that it is sufficient to quote the latter ; 

(’•) GholAm Mohammed Guauthi in an Octavo MS. 

Volume of Annotations on the Tohhfat al irakein iia;:'), a celebrated poem 

composed by Kha'ca'ni, in the twelfth century of our era, says 

^ jl 

** Fat$a is the name o/ a city near tile territory of Shirdz, called m the Fani, or pure 
‘'FersiaoiPasia/and Abu al Kheir, (surnamed after the place) Fauavi, was from 
^^that city/* &c. Thus Piruz becomes Ftrltz; Parasang, Far sang ; Sepidt Sf/Sd 
&c. In the Pahlavi or ancient Pcrsick, such as it appears on medals and gems, we 
find but one character to represent P and F. Thus in Hebrew the letter j9 { P), serves 
to express F; and “ Francisus,'’ is written Prautzishkuf, and theArabick 

name **Abu alfaraje/' Abu al parage. See the fourth part, 

of Bartoloccii Bibliotb. Rabbin, pp. 260, 063. 

'**^ 1 » ^ ^ 

MSi Tarikh % Tbhri, (No, 3 of my Collection), Hbt. of BVa a'b. 
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“ Fassa in magnitude, length and breadth is equal and 
“ similar to Shiraz, and preferable on account of the 
“greater purity of its air and water; all the buildings 
“ at Fam are constructed of clay; and in the houses, 
“ cypress-wood is chiefly used ; and it is an ancient 
“ city ; with a castle and ditch, and fortifications, within 
“ which are; the bdzdrs or market-places; and in this city 
“ are found all the fruits of cold and warm regions, 
“ collected together ; here are dates and walnuts; snow and 
“ oranges'’(*‘). The Sdr al belddn in another place, notices 
the rich embroidery, the cloth of gold, and manufacture 
of hangings for which Fassa was remarkable in the 
tenth century;*this passage, .almost verbally translated, 
may be seen in the printed work of Ebn Haukal, p. 132. 

Abu'lfeda derives his account of Basa or Pasa, from 
Ehn Haukai, as he himself acknowledges(**), adding 

Ui Ip. j v' j aiV jlpi JJU» ) Jjli. u«p j JjS» j j (*') 

j '■--^1 j ir“ lyjU- jj 

MS. Sir at btldAn. 3 3 J sAt 

(*) Abdlfed A begins Im Arabick description thus Ij^jl Ip Lo j 

in the Greek translation of which Ebn Haukal’s name appears strange to a classick 
*>*• H wiXit Ilaea ecri, earn nv t/try XaovKaX, Arc. See (he Geography of Abo’i, 
f BDA with a Greek version by Demetrius Alrxandrides, p, 279, 273, Vienna, 1803. 
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however, a remark; that the city was called Fasn accord- 
ing to the Arabick manner ; and the local derivative, as 
a native or inhabitant of it, r«m'<; biit that such a per- 
son, by the people of Furs, was styled Pashlri^'^). 

Next in chronological order must be cited IlAMDAr.LAu 
Cazvi'ni’s account of Fusdr, as the name appears in my 
best copies of his work. “ In the beginning,’’ says he, 
“it was erected by Fasa’k, the son of Tahmuras 
“ Di'vijand ; having been destroyed, it was repaired by 
“ Gushtasp, son of Louuasp, a Monarch of the Cainiaan 
“dynasty; his grandson, Bauman, completed the build- 
“ing and called it Sas6n; its plan had* been originally 
“triangular, but in the time of Heja’je Ben Yusf/f, 
“a man named Aza'dmard, his collector of revenue, 
“ renewed the edifices under a different form ; when again 
“ ruined by the Shebangdrians, the Atabeg JaVeli caused 
“ it to be rebuilt. And it has been a considerable city, 
“and possesses many territories; its climate is warm, and 
“ not having any river, it is supplied with water by artifi- 

t 

“cial conduits; it yields the fruit of cold and warm 
“countries; of the places dependent on ^it, Shek and 
“ Rdd and Fmhkdndt are of the garmir or warm region, 

tJ*l j j ^ 3 (**) 

Abv’iizva, u abova «}ttoted, p. 372. 
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“ and abound in corn. It has also many ' ther territories, 
“ the enumeration of which would be tedious”(*^). 

After this account, written in the fourteenth century, 
I shall extract from IIa''fiz A'bru"s chronicle, a rare and 
excellent work of the fifteenth, his description of Pasa, 
as the name appears in the Manuscript before me. 
“KingBAHMAN, the father of Da ra'b, founded Pasa, 
“ which was (once) a city, but at present is in a state 
“of decay; it has many dependent territories; and all 
“ the water is supplied by conduits ; it has not any 
“ fountain, nor river ; the air is temperate and salu- 
“ brious, and the place. is pretty and extremely pleas- 
“ ant; it produces at once all the fruits of cold and' 
“ warm countries; so that in one garden may be 
“ found together, nuts and oranges, grapes and figs, such 
“ as do not grow elsewhere in this district. It had a 

n 

U, ^ jJjl jii y ^L»U« ^ 

V,^V J 3 Ul-^1 iJyJ jV 

J j LL>]y^ j\ j 

MS. Nozhat al Colubf (ch. 12). The Atabeg Ja veli mentioned in this extract, 
governed Fars under the Seijukian Sult^iiis, about the year ot of the Chris- 
tum Era, lUa. 
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“ castle strongly fortified, ■which the Shebmigdrians dc- 
“ stroyed and the Atabeq Ja'veli repaired ”(*“). 

-Neither in these nor any other passages relative to 
this city, which Oriental works have offered in the course 
of my reading, is Cyrus mentioned ; and the present in- 
habitants seem totally unacquainted with that illustrious 
hero, the Khushau of Persian writers, who prefix to 
his name the Imperial title Cat, that distinguished their 
monarchs of the second race; yet the word Pasa would 
indicate a perfect identity with the Pasagarda of Greek 
and Latin authors; who describe, as there situate, the 
extraordinary sepulchre of Cyrus; for it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the local adjunct gerd or gird 
(a^) has been applied here, as in various other instances; 
thus a neighbouring town retains, in books, the com- 
pound denomination of Ddrdbgerd, though simply called, 
in familiar conversation, Ddrdb. The termination gerd 
does not, however, appear annexed to the name of Pasa, 
Basa, or Fasa in any. manuscripts Avhich I have had 
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an opportunity of consulting; nor is it ever used by the 
Persians when speaking of this place(“). 

The narrative of my travels must not be here inter- 
rupted by an antiquarian discussion of considerable 
length respecting the Tomb of Cyrus, which may hereafter 
form the subject of a particular essay ; meanwhile, as that 
ancient monument has probably excited the curiosity of 
some readers, I refer them to the Appendix of this Volume 
for a passage extracted from my History of Alexander, 
written in the year 1509; the only portion of that work 
hitherto committed to the press. 

* « 

On the twenty-third, we left Fassa, at five o’clock in 
the morning ; and passed, within half a mile of the town, 
a castle with many burges or towers ; the walls, recently 
built of brick and mud, had already fallen in several 
places; a little farther, we went into the flourishing gar- 
den called Rahmetab&d belonging to the go- 

vernor, Mi'Bza Takki; here I was overwhelmed with 

•* 

roses; in gathering of which, it appeared to me, as on 
many other occasions, that the Persians content them- 



(*) The Manuscript Dictionaries JeMngin and Berhdn Kattea inforin us that 
g’frrf or with the vouei accent Arcar;, is equivalent to mdhah 
ghahr beldek and signifies a “to>pn or city," thus 

[dj Vei8€h-gird{i^J and D&r&b-gird imply cities which 

those illustrious personages, Sia'vesh, YEisBH iuid Da'ba^b fouiided, or leered 
remarkable. 
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selves with the flower, which they pluck without either 
green leaves or any portion of stalk. From this garden 
we proceeded in the direction of South South East. 

I had not altogether relinquished my hopes of finding 
in the Belik&t of Fas$a, or district dependent on that city, 
some interesting remains; for Kahbela Ghola'm had taught 
me to expect both there and at Ddrdb, many objects 
which he described in his usual vague mjinner, as 
kadlm JU) “ things appertaining to antiquity.’* 

About two miles from Fmsa we descended into a broad 
and deep ditch, now without water, inclosing a piece of 
land above a mile square; through this lay our road; 
I alighted to inspect a vast pile of earth on the left within 
this inclosure; it rises abruptly from the level ground 
like an insulated mountain, yet is, probably, artificial; 
indeed, acconling to popular tiadition, one of the most 
ancient kings being desirous of erecting a castle here, caused 
the clay and sand which compose this heap, to be 
brought from. Hindustdh; as the foundations formed of 
the local soil had proved insecure, and frequently crum- 
bled away. By a steep and diflScult path I climbed to 
the summit of this acropolis; from so elevated a situation 
the view was uncommonly grand ; Fossa bearing North- 
East; at its foot runs a small stream; and some holes 
in the sides, made perhaps by jackalls or other beasts, 
terminate, it is supposed, in caverns where treasures of 
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incalculable value are perpetually guarded by talismans 
and dragons. Vestiges of buildings, though not visible 
on the heap itself, are numerously scattered over the 
plain below; and among several large stones which I 
examined, one seemed to have been inscribed with cha- 
racters; but these were few and very rudely cut; they 

appeared as in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 9- 

♦ > 

This place is called, after its reputed founder, Calaa t Zo- 
hak, (uJlsr' castle of Zoka'ic, or Dheha'k;" 

a name which Persian etymologists derive from the 
words deh-dk, (uJl »o) alluding to ten ■^ices or defects 
by which that tyrant was rendered odious(®^). 

A little beyond this, and about a mile off the road 
on our right, was the Dhey Dastah tSj or “ village 
“ of Dastah.’’ At four miles from Fassa we discerned, 
also on the right, and crowning the summit of a hill 
near its extremity, an object which resembled, on a 
distant view, some of our British Druidical Cromlechs. 
It lay above a mile off our road ; and the interjacent space 
consisted either of ploughed or inclosed land, or pieces 
of ground divided by various drains which seemed to 
render them almost impassable. But when a peasant 

(") That ZohVk, Dhoha'k, or mor« properly Deha'k (for in PeAtoei it la 
written, appears to be the name which by addition of a common Greek 

termination became Dciokei (AvtoKf}«) 1 have already observed^ in Vol, I. p, 49. 
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from the village of Dasteh informed me that the subject 
of my inquiry was a sang hhyli kadim “ or 

“ a very ancient stone,” and called the Khdneh i Gabrdn 
ajU.) “or mansion of the Fire-worshippers,” all 
obstacles vanished and I soon found myself ascending 
the steep and rugged mountain on which it stands. Its 
singular appearance induced me, Avhilst yet below the 
level, to alight and make the annexed delineation, (pi. 
XXXII). It is a mass of stone or rather of the hardest 
cement in which stones of different kinds and colours 
are thickly incrusted, and become united as in one solid 
rock, of an irygular oblong form, about fifty feet long, 
an I twelve or thirteen high ; with a passage through, 
not directly from one extremity to the other, but issuing 
on the left side; on the right are two or, three small 
openings or fissures. In the plan, which I sketched on 
the spot, and have given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 10, 
letter a corresponds to the mouth or entrance, about eight 
feet wide and four feet high, represented in the view ; 
b,. denotes the passage^ c, the entrance or opening on 
the left side; d, e, the fissures in the right side; J, the 
foundations of stone walls with a narrow, entrance; 
foundations of other walls. 

From this it is evident t^t art has been, here employed, 
although the principal object must be, as appeared to me 
(but my companions denied) a work of nature. It is nearly 
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flat on the outside,' like a large table or altar, and the 
passage, which I minutely examined, is not above four 
feet high, smooth on the sides and upper part or ceiling, 
and in some places considerably polished; but I could 
not discover any inscriptions or other sculptures. The 
villager who described this work as a monument of 
antiquity, had mentioned that carved figures and remains 
of edifices were visible here ; besides the foundations of 
walls, expressed in the plan, we traced for several hundred 
yards about this spot, numerous vestiges of stone and 
mortar-buildings. Near the entrance of the outer inclosure, 
marked /) on the right hand, is a dee^ well; and the 
mountain is washed at its* base, by a clear running stream; 
on the bank of this we perceived a rude stone exhibiting 
the outlines of two birds, as represented in the Miscella- 
neous Plate, No. 11. The stone is about two feet long. 

We then proceeded, and overtook the baggage which 
had been sent on, at the village of Hahriirwl five 

miles from Fossa ; three miles I'uuther we saw the village 
of MohanuntdabM on our left ; and soon after 

reached the foot of Kuh-e-nokrch ojf) or “silver 
“ mountain,’’ where, as a peasant informed us, mines had 
formerly been worked (*®); there was here a small, clear 

This mine had probably been abandoned, like many others in Persia, when the 
produce \vas found inadequate to the labour of working; or when, 9S the peasant 
signihcantly said, deh kharje nuh hdsel “the expense amounted 
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brook, also the bed, now without water, of a large 
river. At about eleven miles, we passed between two 
steep and rocky mountains, our path crossing the dry 
river-bed; and on the summit of a lofty hill, towards 
the left, we saw a ruined burge or tower. My map 
will shew the inflexions made by our course hitherto. 
From this place we advanced nearly South-South-East, 
over an extensive plain in many parts very highly 
cultivated. On the left, close to our road, was one 
village, much decayed, called Dhaj Kluinakdk 
with a few date trees ; and another, the Dhey Saiidn 
fj) a littl^ further, on our right, where the trees 
were more numerous ; also tlie village of Feduhgdn 
(ylsLidi). About three miles farther I took a sketch of 
Z&heddn (yljjk'j) Avith its date-trees, and the tomb of 
its rustick Saint or Imdmzddeh : a better and larger 
building of this kind than many villages can exhibit. 
The most distant hills appearing in the annexed View 
of this place (See Plate XXXI. No. 3) are called, as a 
peasant infortijed me, the Kuh~Calaa i Tavara or “ moun- 
“ tains of the castle of Tavara;” a name which I never 
saw written, but believe to have been emoneously pro- 


“ to ten ; the profit only to nine.” This expretiion war proverbially applied to the 
mines of Ktrvtn, a$ Tavernier informs us, (Voyages, Liv. IV), " N 0 lurS Kertm 
'•dehkrtge nth hauels Cat a dire: fergml de la miae 4t Kerttn, tafon/tU iia 
” ek depiTiM pour t» retirerneMf,” 
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nounced(”). The journey of this day seemed at least seven- 
teen miles ; it is generally reckoned four farsangs. 

At Za'heda'n I was hospitably received and well ac- 
commodated in a house belonging to the Zdbet, the 
Chief-man or Magistrate, who was absent. Here we dis- 
covered that one of my canteen-bottles, filled with excellent 
wine, had been broken by the kick of a horse; the other 
was nearly empty; for Shi'r Kha'n Bbg on the very first 
morning of our expedition, acknowledged candidly his 
doubts respecting the impropriety of drinking fermented 
liquors; and on the second he plainly ^sked for some, 
and frequently 'after. Seeing the stock both of Madeira 
and Shiraz wine reduced to a bare sufficiency for two 
or three days, he cursed from the bottom of his heart 
the horse that broke the bottle, and the rider of that 
horse; the mule that carried the canteens, and the man 
who drove the mule ; besides the wives, daughters and sisters 
of both those unlucky men ; whilst he consoled himself and 
roe by the consideration that we might soon be enabled to 
procure what would, at least, intoxicate; “ I have heard, 

(^) 1 am inclined to think the name Tavarak ur rather Tabarak ; and would 
write ^ There are two or three castles in Persia called Tabarak, 

besides that which 1 saw viX hfahdn; indeed according to the M^S. Diet, Berk, Katt. 
this vfotd tabarak (<— ^) may signify any fortress or castle in genera^ though 
peculiarly applied to the citadel of UJahAn* 
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“said he,” that Ddrdb is an admirable place; that the 
“ people there extract very strong arrack from dates, 
“ and that they are always drunk.’’ 

I found the inhabitants of Zdheddn extremely civil and 
obliging ; they furnished me with a plentiful dinner of 
lamb and fowls; pomegranates, apples, small and not 
quite ripe, but of pleasant flavour; and excellent dates 
which they recommended as being tndli-Jahrum JU) 
the product of Jahrum{^) ; besides roses, lavishly bestowed, 
as usual. The principal Kedkhodd, or householder, now 
representing the Z&bct, paid me a respectful visit, and 
seemed anxious to show what he considered most worthy 
of notice in the village of its vicinity ; I accompanied 
him about half a mile to a large and handsome garden, 
on entering which he immediately offered me two or 
three flowers, “ not,” said he, on account of their beauty 
“or their fragrance, but to signify, that the garden is 
“your, own.” Here we walked in a plantation of date 


(*^ A town of F6r$i situate Southward of Fa9«a \ it was in the tenth century remark- 
able, according to the MS. Sitr al Belddn, fora manufacture of the silk stuff originally 
called Va$h% Turke$Un* When Hamdalear composed hts 

Geographical work in the fourteenth century, Jahrum was a city of middling rank, 
but of ancient foundation ; for he ascribes it to Barman, the son of Iafenoyar; 
lie notices the warmth of its air, and Its strong castle called Kkurihth. We 

read in die MS. Chronicle of H a'fis A'sru', that among those who formerly gotemed 
F&n, the reigning prince always assigned Jahrum to the |>erson wltom be appointed 
his successor. The dates of Gerom are celebrated by Dr. Fryer, (Trarels, p. 242, 
Lond. ie96), and Sir Tbomas Herbert calls It Jamratm, (Travels, p. 129, 3rd edit. 
1363). I observed that by the lower classes its name was pronounced Jahroan^ 
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trees, mr it mudeh {til* j j) “ male and female,” and seated 
ourselves, at the asl-i-midn-e-bdgh J^l), that place 

in the very centre of the inclosure from which four 
walks, one exactly like another, branch off at right angles ; 
in this spot is generally a hawz or reservoir, supplying 
with water the borders of each walk ; but an eye accus- 
tomed to the neatness of English horticulture is offended 
by the weeds and stones, allowed to remain in most 
Persian gardens, among beautiful slirubs and flowers. 

My inquiries on the subject of antiquities were not 
attended with much success ; an old villager who had 
joined the kedkhodd during our ramble, mentioned a 
cemetery Avhich contained inscriptions in the Khat-i-kitfi 
L>) “or Cufic character.’’ As I knew that by 
these terms or by Khat-e-Frangki ^), European 

characters, the people of this country most commonly 
described whatever kind of writing appeared ancient, or 
was to them unintelligible, (for so they denominate the 
Pahlavi and even the arroze-headed or Persepolitan letters) ; 
I hastened to view those monuments, passing through 
another garden, the property of a widow, whose brother 
as her representative, complimented me on entering the 
door, with some fruit and flowers. Adjoining to this, 
in a place, not used by the last or present generation 
for the purposes of interment, w’ere many tomb-stones, 
inscribed with well-cut epitaphs in the Arabick language; 
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of these, the most ancient that I could discover, was 
dated in tesaain tm setmaieh (LU-) j or 69 O, corres- 

ponding to the year of our era, one thousand two hundred 
and ninety one. 

According to the statement of my companions, seemingly 
exaggerated, the village of Zdheddn comprised three 
hundred families or houses; and was supplied by cundls 
or artilicial conduits, with water not remarkable either 
for clearness or salubrity. 

24. We began our journey at five o’clock in the morning, 
and, after a most tedious ride of twelve hours reached 
the manzil or halting-place, an inconsider- 

able village, said to be distant from Zdhedan ten farsangs ; 
but it is, more probably, forty miles; of these, thirty four 
presented such a picture of depopulation as cannot 
easily be imagined; for having passed the mud-built 
hovels of Nasrdbdd avc saw not during that space 

one house, nor, besides our own party, more than one 
human being; "the road was in general rough and bad; 
extending with a dreary sameness over long tracts of 
flat and barren country ; or passing among rhgged, stony 
hills ; and in many places so narrow as scarcely to 
admit a loaded mule; there was neither a river nor a 
running stream of any kind; not above ten or eleven 
trees, and only one well, of which even extreme thirst 
did not induce me to taste the water a second time. 
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The annexed map will shew our direction*, the prin- 
cipal objects noticed this day were, the road to Jahrum, 
turning off on our right towards the South-East; within 
the first three miles several fine fields of com ; at three 
miles and a half, the deep channel (now without water) 
of a considerable river ; at four miles a village called 
Midndeh on the right, with a few cypresses and 

date-trees; at five miles on the nght, two hills resembling 
those conical heaps of earth which in various parts of 
the world appear to have been formerly constmcted as 
sepulchral monuments; on the summit of one is a burge 
or tower; erected, according to tradition, about two hundred 
years ago, by the great Monarch Sha'h Abba's »l4) 

in honour of the officer who presided over his stables ; 
this unfortunate man on some ill-founded suspicion, he 
had beheaded, and discovering proofs of his innocence 
immediately after the execution, caused the body to be 
there interred ; the heap or hillock is denominated Tel-i~ 
mir-dkhur (jjil JJ) which may be translated the “ Chief- 
“ groom’s tumulus" in either sense allowed to this latin 

C 

word by the old grammarian Servius(®‘). Nearly opposite 
on the left, was Ndsrdbdd above mentioned, a small village. 




(•*) “Tumulus; modo tern tumeni; ali^s sepulclicum.” Serv ad Virg. -£i]. 11. 713. 
But the dictionaries do not assign the latter sense to JJ) in Persian ; nor to 
b/) »n Hebrew, although it may be implied. In the Turkish word tepeh which 
the Persians pronounce tappeh^ signifying a hillock or small tumular mountain, we 
may fancy a resemblance to the Or. ck ro^o* (sepulchrum) or r«^i| (sepultnra) and it 
81 applied ^though not exactly in this sense; to aome of the aepulchral heaps nearTroji 
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We had now entered the vast Sahhrd (1^) or uncul- 
tivated plain of Gardpaig/m bounded on both 

sides by lofty mountains; liere, it is said, king Varahrdn 
or Bahrdm surnamed Gwr, frequently indulged in his 
favourite pleasures of the chase ; at twelve or thirteen 
miles (from Z&heddn) our road lay among the tomb- 
stones of an Ilidt cemetery ; one exhibited a Persian 
epitaph, neatly and recently cut ; and another, some 
rude characters; sufficient, however, to indicate the grave 
of a relation or of a friend, and perhaps, the burial-place 
of a particular family ; for the IMt tribes return with 
their flocks at certain seasons to those spots which they 
had before occupied ; the characters on tlTis stone appear- 
ed as represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12. 

A little beyond this cemetery we passed the bed of 
a river now dry; at twenty miles we rode through ano- 
ther river-bed, very deep, but likewise without water ; 
and turned off the road towards our right, where under 
the shade of four or five large bid {^) or willow-trees, 
we rested about half an hour ; this place is called Melek 
All pen&h {.\m ^ lJI.). We found here a man belonging 
to some neighbouring ordU or camp of Ilidts, who 
supplied us with sour milk; this, as the day was very 
warm, proved a delicious beverage, although it had 
acquired a strong flavour and much dirt from the bag 
of ill-tanned leather in which he carried it. Six or seven 
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miles farther we stopped at the Chdh-e-Kuch .U), 
a well that gives its name to the plain ; here we filled 
with water two matarraks, leather vessels before described, 
(See Vol. I. p. 247, and Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12); but 
these were exhausted before the end of our journey, and 
several of the party thought themselves fortunate in 
discovering among hollows at the foot of rocks, a stagnant 
puddle of which they attempted to drink ; but the green 
surface being ’slightly stirred, the mud and water appear- 
ed so animated by insects, that we would hot allow 
even the thirsty mules and horses to imbibe them. 

From this vne proceeded along the desert ; then for 
some miles over a kutel or hilly country, and at length 
saw the date-trees of Khesuieh a mean village 

where I was lodged in the mud-built castle, of which 
the best room had been prepared for my reception, its 
former tenants, five or six soldiers, having removed their 
carpets to the roof; they left, however, several swords, 
two matchlock muskets and a pair of red leather boots, 
an old saddle, and a shield suspended' from a long 
spear stuck at both ends into holes scooped in the 
opposite walls. I'liose men, as a peasant said, Avere 
stationed here that they might protect the inhabitants 
and travellers from robbers who liad . lately begun to 
commit depredations in this district: and it was added 
that the danger of meeting such outlaws would increase 
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towards the borders of Kerman, from which we were 
now not very distant^ 

So much delay occurred in procuring and cooking 
a fowl, that I was indebted for my dinner to the kindness 
of an absent friend, who, in London, had put among 
my baggage, a square tin case of portable soup, brought 
from Paris above eight years before, and still excellent, 
after having twice crossed the equinoctial line; good 
bread and dates were abundantly furnished by the people 
of the place, so I enjoyed a hearty meal and lay down 
in expectation of sound sleep after a fatiguing ride. 
But many circumstances conspired against my repose; 
several persons of the village and three or four soldiers 
had kindled, almost under the castlc-gate, a fire round 
which they sat and talked until midnight , so near me, 
that I could distinctly hear whatever they said ; for the 
door of my room was necessarily left open to admit 
air, there not being any window or other aperture. Here, 
during at least three hours, they entertained themselves 
and me, by relating facetious and romantick anecdotes. 

One man recited the wonderful adventures of celebrated 

« 

heroes and princesses, and fluently (but not always 
correctly), quoted the verses of Firdausi, which a 
repeated perusal of his Shdh Ndmah, or “ Book of Kings,” 
had rendered familiar to my recollection. After these, 
succeeded five or six stories of a very difierent kind ; 
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perfectly new to ipe and not less interesting or amusing 
than those Arabian tales, so long, in various translations, 
the delight of Europe. Of those stories, although there 
seemed a regular concatenation, each was in itself 
complete, and independent of any other; and the chain 
might have been prolonged indefinitely, according to 
the narrator’s pleasure, and the powers of his memory or 
of his invention ((*) **). 

This nocturnal recreation, however, was abruptly 
terminated by an alarm outside the walls, which induced 
the soldiers to remove their swords and muskets from 
my room ; the aJarm prpved to be false, but the guards 
remained upon the roof. All was now silent but not 
quiet, for innumerable fleas tormented me until morning, 
when I perceived that vermine of a more disgusting 
nature had attacJied themselves to my person ; the disco- 
very mortified me extremely, as I had hitherto escaped 
tliat ancient plague in a country where persons even of 
the higher orders are not exempt from it, and may be 
seen, without a blush, picking lice off their clothes or 
from their beards. 

e 

(*) The principal facts of two or three stories that particularly interested me. I 

committed to paper from memory ; others, not the least humorous or facetious, were 
unfortunately of such a nature, that it would be hardly possible to lay them before 
the English reader in a decent dress. One of th^ most gross, (and seemiiigly the 
favourite^ 1 have since recognised in a collection of similar stories, partly occupy- 
ing a quarto volume, which was given to me at Js/dhdn, and shall be hereafter noticed 
among- other manuscripts procured there. 
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25. We left Khesukh, early on the twenty-fifth, and 
at one mile and a hult' t'roin that village (wlhcli belongs 
to the territory of Dardbgerd ) , I skelcliod I be 

Kdh Miimidy ‘ft or “ Munnny Mountain,” 

situate within three or four miles. It is seen in tlie 
engraving (PI. XXXIII), between some nearer hills on tlie 
left and those distant on the right called Huh Dirukhty 
if), from which it does not much difi’er in out- 
line or general appearance, although when first discerned 
on the preceding day, I fancied that it presented a 
darker surface than any of the adjacent mountains. It 
is rendered an interesting object only by the extraor- 
dinary substance produced in its internal cavities, the 
Mumidy or mummy, a blackish, bituminous matter 

w'hich oozes from the rock, and is considered by the 
Persians as far more precious than gold ; for it heals 
cuts and b^'uises, as they affirm, almost immediately ; 
causes fractured bones to unite in a few minutes, and, 
taken inwardly, is a sovereign remedy for many diseases. 
I informed some of those who were describing its mi- 
raculous efficacy, that an experiment had been lately 
made at Shirdz on the leg of a fowl, purposely broken 
and anointed with mummy ; when Mr, Sharp the surgeon 
declared his opinion, that the application of any common 
bitumen would have been attended with equal success. 
One of the mem coolly replied, that we had probably 
been deceived ; tlMtt mummy of an inferior quality was 
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sometimes found in different places, but that this was 
the true and original source of that inestimable medicine. 
It does not, indeed, appear that any other was ac- 
knowledged as genuine by those Eastern writers whose 
works have fallen under my inspection, although mum- 
my brought from various parts of the kiifgdom, has 
been frequently offered for sale to gentlemen of the 
Embassy. 

According to the Sur al beUldn, (a work of the tenth 
century) there was in the territory of Ddrdbgerd a moun- 
tain with an excavation yielding the mummy which was 
gathered for tha King;, to this place were attached 
numerous officers commissioned to guard it ; and once every 
year at a certain time they opened the door of that cavern, in 
which was a stone, perforated with a small hole ; and in this 
the mummy was found collected ; the produce (of one year) 
our author describes as equal in size to a pomegranate; and 
it was sealed in the presence of honest and upright per- 
sons, priests and magistrates, and deposited in the Royal 
Treasury ; “ and this’’ adds he, " is the trne, unadulterated, 
“ mummy ; that sent to the King from every other place 
“ is altogether spurious, and has not in its composition 
“ any re|l.|nummy ; in the vicinity of this cavern there is 
“ a village called Ai/tn (or rather Ayi ) the name of which 
“ has been compounded with tndm or “ wax’’ so as to 
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“ form the word mdm-i-ayi or “ the wax of that villas’c’X’^). 
The more concise account, given in Ebn Haukal’s 
translated work (p. 133) sufficiently agrees with this. 

The Seir al beldd describing the district of Ddrdbgerd 
quotes IsTAKHRi, who says; “the pure mummy is 
“brought from this country to Shiraz; and that which is 
“ common in the hands of people must be a counter- 
“ feited mixture, as the genuine mummy is found only 
“ in the Royal Treasury of that place(^*). 

Hamdallah Cazvi'ni enumerating minerals and other 
terrene productions, informs us that mummy is an earth 
of which the predominant excellencies are warmth, 
adhesion, and unctuosity ; when from its natural moisture 
a quantity of it has been formed, and issues from the 
ground, this unctuous substance becomes condensed by 
tlie air and resembles wax. “ The soil of Ayi, a village 
“ in Shebdngdreh, is most remarkable for this production ; 


J jJgif Jii j' 

t/* ^ }*• ^ 3 4^' u>* ^ s/iyy ^ 
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“it has therefore been called after that place, mum-r- 
“fli/ior “ the wax of Ai/'i;" a name which describes the 
•‘very thing; its nature is hot and dry in the second 
“ degree; and it has the property of curing faintness, palsy, 
“convulsions, epilepsy and vertigo or head-aches; it is 
“ also useful in heaviness of the tongue, inflammations of 
“ the throat, fractures of the limbs, splenetick affections, 
“and in tremors or paIpitation8”(’*). 

Ha'fie A'bbu', also, in his MS. Chronicle, notices 
“ the mummy produced in the territory of Dctrdbgerd, 
“oozing from a mountain drop by drop”('’®). 

• « 

Such is the celebrated mummy, of which Eastern 
Princes, both the giver and receiver, esteem a very small 


jb iJ Jiii 1/1 CJyl ^.1 ^<^1^1^ ^^1 (J (^') 

MS, Nozhat al Col(ib, {Pviri 1. chap, of Minerals, dc;. That which I have ren- 
dered heavinm of the tongue, occurs in Father Angelo's PharmacopoDia Persica, p. 
311 ; describing a certain electuary (consisting of forty one different ingredients;, he 
savs auriurn et Jinguet gravedini medefur.'* This, on inspection of tlie original 
work which that ingenious Mis;iionary translated, (composed by MozArF£il ebn 
Mohammed AL UusKiNY, ^ ^al^) a valuable MS. in my own 

collection, I find thus expressed, 3 3 

«jla» ti)' S' OW* J (^) 

yi^.TdrikhiUajizAhru. 
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portion, as a present of considerable value. Some was 
brought by Mibza Abu’l Hassan, in 1809, from the 
King of Persia to the Queen of England : and a man 
at Jsfdhdn demanded nine tomans, (or about eight pounds), 
and would not accept less from a gentleman of our 
party, for as much as a common-sized walnut-shell 
might have contained. With the extracts above-given 
from Persian manuscripts, respecting the mummy of 
Ddrdbgerd, various European travellers agree in their 
accounts. D’Herbeldt seems to have confounded this 
natural production of the rock with artificial or human 
mummy; of which, however, the Persians are not igno- 
rant, as I shall prove in the Appendix, "(No. 5); where, 
also, I propose to cite Father Angelo, Kaempfer, and 
other travellers. 

At four miles from Khesdieh we passed over some steep 
hills by a very bad road, and descended on the other 
side into the Sahhra-i-Bizddn \j^) a plain so called 

from the village of Bixfldn (here pronounced Blzdoon) 
which is shaded by date-trees; this plain appeared al- 
most enclosed within mountains, having, towards the North, 
the K«iA Dirakhty before mentioned, where Bezoar (See 
p. 78), is found in great .abundance. Near the village 
over a stream which in the winter must be considerable, 
is a bridge (the Pul-i-Bizddn) of eight large and three or 
four small arches, but without battlements. Beyond this. 


B 
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the plain, a comtiiiuation of tlie former, is denominated 
Sahhra-i-Ddrdb \jaif). At eleven miles we saw the mud- 
built castle with six towers, and the village of Jmjdn{ 
on the right; and three miles farther the Caldi-nm-Dd- 
rAb y <*)i) or “ new castle of DArdb,’’ also on the 
right ; about these places were many date* trees, and some 
extensive fields of corn. 

Here a Siah-chddri or one who inhabits the 

“ black tents”(^0» the neighbouring ordu or 

camp, supplied us with excellent milk and curds: and 
as Ave afterwards rode by his humble dwelling, a woman 
to whom he sppke, offejred me some cheese, pressed into 
balls not larger than an apple of middling size, and white 
as snow; these in a few days became extremely hard; 
and one which I kept for several months, when bruised 
and diluted Avith water, formed a cooling and pleasant 
beverage, slightly acid(*®). 

Having, approached within three miles of DdrAb, we 
turned off on the right to visit the Calaai DehAyeh, or 


(”) I have seen the word ehatr " »n umbrella," used for " tent" 

(’*) It is said that coagulated milk, indurated b; compression and essiccation, 
lasts a considerable time. To prepare it after that manner, Hras an art probably 
known in Persia long before Zoroaster ; who, as Pliny informs us on the authority 
of an old tradition, lived twenty years in desert places, on cheese so tempered that 
age did not affect it. “ Tradunt Zoroastrem in desertis casco vuusse annis viginti, 
ita temperate ut vetustatem non scntirct,'' (Nat. Hist. Lib. ai. cap.djQ. 
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Deh~i-aih{^^)} an extensive piece of ground enclosed witli- 
in a ditch extremely deep and wide, and a bank or 
rampart of earth, proportionabiy high ; this, as the name 
implies, was anciently a fortress, and in the midst ol' its 
enclosure, rising like a mountain, is a huge, rugged and 
insulated rock. Here, according to local information, the 
castle or citadel of Ddrdbgerd had been erected ; for thus 
far the city is said to have once extended. In the 
sides of this rock are several caves, some natural and 
others probably artificial; as I discovered, communicating 
between two, a door-way, cut through the solid stone. 
There are numerous remains of buildings about this place, 
which deserves a more minute examination than I could 
bestow. The rock or castle, as it was called, appears 
in the view (PI. XXXIII), rising above the middle of 
the rampart or earthen bank; on the left are the bar- 
ren and lofty mountains of Ddrdb; and more distant, 
towards the right, are seen the hills of ^j) Dhey Kheir. 

Within the enclosure, js an extraordinary upright stone, 
single, and at* least twenty feet high; its shape may be 
best described by a representation given in the Miscella- 
neous Plate, No. 13. Concerning this stone many wonderful 


(*> The name of tbU place was written for me by different Persiuit and 
lijl ui Near it was a village perhaps the which contributed its oame, if wt 
may depend on Eastern Etymologists, to form the word mdmUjfl, as appears from 
page 118, 119, &c. 
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anecdotes are related; it will suffice to mention one, as 
the others are of similar import and of equal authenticity ; 
a woman in the time of Da'r ab having been guilty of 
treachery towards that monarch, was punished by sudden 
petrifaction, and has ever since continued to exist, but 
under the form of this stone. 

In another part of the enclosed «pace, on a rising 
ground, were several large and rude stones, forming 
a cluster irregularly circular, which, from its appearance, 
a British antiquary might be almost authorized to pronounce 
Druidical ; according to the general application of this 
w'ord among us(^). 1 can scarcely think the arrangement 
of those stones wdiolly, though it may be partly, natural 
or accidental. Some of them are from tweiity to twenty- 
five feet high ; one, very tall, stands nearly in the middle; 
another, towards tlie West, resembles a table or altar, 
being flat at the top; and under two or three are recesses 
or small caverns. I found it impossible to comprehend the 
aggregate- of those ol^jecls at once in such a view as 

^ 

O What monuments may with propriety by styled Druidical, 1 am not qualified 
to judge. The subject has engaged and embarrassed many learned men, some of 
whom appear not to have held in due recollection or respect, the severe decision 
of that able antiquary Pinkerton. ** Those who speak of Druids in GermaDy, Cale- 
** donia or Ireland, speak utter nonsense, and have not a single authority to support 
“ them. — Druidic antiquities there can he none, except there be any oak trees two 
“thousand years old; those childishly called Druidic arc Gothic, and are fouhd in 
“ Iceland and other countries w here the very name qf Druid was unknown.*’ Dissert, 
on the Scythians or Goths, Part 1. ch. 4 p 68, (^Lond. 1787. oct). 
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might convey a just idea of them ; but the subjoined 
sketch will serve, perhaps, to illustrate the description 
above given, (See Miscellaneous Plate, No. 14). In this 
place were very large and uncommon lizards. We 
left the castle, which I recommend to the investigation 
of future travellers, by a path near some walls and 
arches on our right, still twenty feet high, the remains 
of an ancient aqueduct; and passing on our left, the 
little village of Dchidyeh^ we proceeded to a pass between 
two hills of rock, about one mile and a half from 
Ddrdbgerd, I stopped there to delineate the town, the date- 
trees, which partly conceal it, and the fine plain bey on 1, 
richly covered with corn-fields, ^nd boiftuled by mag- 
nificent mountains ; choosing that point of view which 
enabled me to express a singular door-way or window, 
cut through the solid rock of the mountain on our left 
hand, (See Plate XXXIV). Soon after this, we tenni- 
nated our morning s ride ; the distance from Khesuieh 
to Ddrdh^ being about five farsangs, eighteen or nine 
teen miles ; during wliicfh we crossed various streams 
of limpid water. 

0 

I was conducted by some persons whom the governor, 
MTrza Path Ali ^ Ij^) had sent for that purpose, 
to a room in a good house adjoining, and communicating 
with his own; here he received me very courteously and 
hospitably. Two trays containing many dishes of KdbaK 
small pieces of roasted lamb and fowl ; one large-and 
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velUfltivoured 6sh :pil/aw (fh) and chitlaw, (^) rice dressed 
with meat or plain ; fruit and sweetmeats, and bowls of 
excellent sherbet, were laid before me within half an hour 
after ray arrival. When this repast was finished, the go- 
vernor, accompanied by five or six men of very decent 
appearance, favoured me Mrith a visit, during which I learned 
that the only monuments of antiquity visible near Ddrdb 
were, first, the castle of Dehdyeh above mentioned, aiid 
vaguely attributed to some Prince of the Caianian dynasty ; 
secondly, a Naksh i Rustam, (for this name is given in 
several places to sculptured figures on rocks supposed 
to represent the celebrated hero Rustam): and, lastly, 
the Caravanserd-i-Dub dfescribed as an excavation formed 
'with astonishing art, in the side of a mountain. There 
Avas, said Mi'rza Path Ali, not many hundred yards 
distant, a place absurdly called'’, Kadmgah the 

foot step or vestige of some preternatural being ; but 
he acknowledged that the city itself offered nothing 
worthy of inspection, and that it was reduced from its 
original magnitude and splenddiir to the condition of 
a village ; he then invited me to enjoy the shade and 
fragrance of ja delightful garden adjacent, thickly planted 
with orange-trees. 

At this time Shi'h Rha'n Beg took an bpportunity 
of mentioning the accident which had befallen my bottle 
of wine; and requested that I might be furnished with 
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a supply by order of tlie governor, who, as an extremely 
pious Mmelmiin, seemed shocked aixl confounded at 
such a request; affected many religious scruples, and 
swore that he had not heard of any person within the 
whole territory under his jurisdiction, who had ever 
made, or tasted, or even seen in a dream, one drop of 
any fermented or intoxicating liquor ; “ God preserve 
“ us from the thought of such impurity! (<111 estagh- 

“far Allah!'’ added he to this declaration, which was 
uttered with a loud voice and earnest manner, and 
confirmed solemnly by all the oldest hypocrites present ; 
his countenance then relaxed into a smile. Sui'a 
Kha'n continued importunate, the governor reproved 
him in a gentle whisper, struck him slightly on the 
shoulder with his beads, and muttering a few words to 
his servant Ali, sent lji[m away and followed soon after 
himself. In about ten minutes, Ati returned, bringing 
a capacious, long-necked bottle of white glass, stopped in 
the usual manner, with cotton, and containing red wine, 
so very bad,. that Shi'r’.Kha'n, in the excess of his 

t 

indignation and disappointment, wished that the bottle 
and its contents were sticking in the throat of the 
governor’s favourite wife. Ati went off a second time and 
brought some arrack, a most ardent spirit extracted 
from datei; this delighted and satisfied my thirsty 
companion. 
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Passing through the town, every quarter of which 
we perambulated, 1 found that the account of its decayed 
state, was not by any means exaggerated ; for half the 
houses appeared deserted or in ruins. But it was evident 
that the place had once been of greater extent ; it is at 
present chiefly occupied by gardens; one of these, as 
the governor had said, was extremely beautiful and 
fragrant, abounding in orange-trees, and producing a 
multiplicity of flowers. 

I now discovered that some of onr mules and horses 
had suffered much from the journey between Zdheddn and 
KhesHieh, and tljat a little rest would be absolutely necessary 
for them. My Jirmdn, or rakih granted by the Prince 
who governed Pars, did not authorize me to enter the 
province of Kerman which we had now approached ; and 
being myself limited in time, and uncertain how long the 
Embassy might continue at Shiraz, I resolved to let 
the tired mules and horses rest one day, and to return 
by way of the great salt lake .of KMz, or Bakhtegdn 
by Savondt (or Estahbon&t), and Perscpdlis; determined 
to remain, if it were possible, a week or fortnight among 
the vestiges of that ancient and celebrated capital. The 
objects described by Mi a z a Path Am, as most worthy 
of examination, being all situate within a lew miles of 
Ddrdb, I proposed to visit them next morning, and to 
lake with me only two or three men of our party and such 
horses as had not yet exhibited any symptoms of fatigue. 
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Meanwhile, a collection of extracts which I had made 
in England from printed books and oriental manuscripts, 
relative to Persia, proved, that when the Italian traveller, 
Pietro della Valle, near two hundred years ago, passed 
through this city, it yielded but little, in his opinion, 
deserving notice; he mentions its numerous population, 
its palms or date-trees, and the running stream that filled 
a small circular fish-pond in the hdzar or principal 
market-place; ‘‘there is nothing else,’' he says, “in 
“ Darabghicrdy to be seen or obscrved'’(^‘). Of its name 
he offers an explanation sufficiently conformable to obvious 
etymology, as passages which I have below given from 
Manuseripts demonstrate, .lint some Persian Lexicogra- 
phers hav^e indicated a meaning for the word gird or 
gcrrf, more satisfactory (at least to me) than that which 
he suggests, as it expresses directly, the sense other- 
wise conveyed by implication(^^). It would appear, from 

Del resto, in Darabijliierd, non vi esHoudo iiieiite, ne da vedcre, n6 dii osser* 
vare,” &c. Viag^, (Lett. 17. No*v. 2(5 1622}. 

“ Eper lo noraeche infiii’ hora consorva. del D irio/' Ac. (ib > Dorabffhkrdt 
would signify, he says, that king i>A'RA'B( Darius) surrounded enclosed the place; 
and Durab Kerd, as perhaps (forse) the ancients pronounced it, would imply di it 
Da'k a'b built or tnade it. Hence he takes occasion to uodce Ti^ranocerda, foiiti led 
by Tisiranes, kin 4 of \nnenia, Ac. i have already observed i * pa;;e 102, note 26), 
that (heb St or ^fanuacript Usetionaries, ex, lain 0^ ^erdotgird (wiiii g 

hard), as equivalent to medhiah, sfiaHr, iVc ‘*a town or city and in illiistrahoa 
they quote among otli v names similarly compounded, O lr 'ihgird, the city of king 
Da ra'b. It muy be here added f'om the Diet. Berh.m Kutlea, ih^t gord 
or^rrtf sigutfiea to encircle, turn round, ii c- gtrd or circular ! ala# 

$ 
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one passage (“poiche il suo nome Dardbghidrd conforme 
oggi si pronuntia^'* ) that in the time of this ingenious 
MTiler (16*22), gerd or gird was not separated from Ddrdb 
hy persons speaking of the city. But I find that a 
learned native of Isfahan^ who visited this southern region 
exactly one hundred years after Pietro della Valle, omits, 
in his entertaining memoirs, the local adjunct. I then,'' 
says he, "^proceeded to D&rdb^ which is one of the 
“ pleasant spots of that warm country ; and in truth, it 
‘‘is a very flourishing and delightful place’^*^^) . At present 
the compound name is never beard in conversation ; it 

occurs, however, in some of the most ancient Manuscripts. 

* « 

By Tab a I the foundation of this city is ascribed to 
Da'ra'b or Dara' the great, son of Queen Huma^i, 
the daughter and wife of Bauman Aedeshi^r, who 
appears to be the Ahasuerus of Scripture, and the 
Artaxerexes surnamed Long-handed by Greek and Latin 
authors. “When Da'ra'b," says the historian, “heard 
“the rumour of his mother’s de,ath, he drew forth his 
“army out of Baikh and went to Pars; there he esta- 
“ blished himself in the supreme dominion, and he erected 

f 

the surrounding places, environs, Ac. (j— j The resemblance 

both in sense, and sound, between this Persian word and OMi gird, girth See, will 
probably have struck tlic English reader. 

MS* Memoirs ol M ohammed Ali Hazi'n. 
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“ a city in Fan the name of which was DdrAltgird, and 
“that city is now (in the ninth century) inhabited”(“). 

The Sur al Beld/in, written soon after Tabri’s time, 

informs us that this city was founded by Da'ha'b (or 

Da'ra'), “and therefore denominated Da'ra'b-kerd, a 

“name which signifies that Da'ua'b made it; and it has 

“ been surrounded with a new rain[)art like that at the 

“ city of Jur (or Gur) ; and a ditch that receives all the 

“ water running from springs, or oozing from the earth 

“ in the neighbourhood ; the middle of that ditch contains 

“ some dry weeds or grass, and if men or four-footed 

“ animals fall into the water and become entangled with 

“ those weeds, they cannot cxtrictlte or save themselves 

“ without considerable labour, difficulty and danger. 

“ Ddrdbkerd has four gates, and in the midst of it rises a 

“ mountain, resembling a dome, and unconnected with 

“ any other ; most of the buildings are constructed of 

“clay; and at this time (the tenth century) people from 

“ various towns and citicp of Persia come to reside hcre”(“). 
* 

J A*' ^ j\ .U- AwAj (^) 

J o' (*'' ‘■'j J u— ^ W\ 

MS. Tartkh i Tabri, 

^ 3 'jj' cMj' 3 (^) 
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Yet we read in another part of the same manuscript, 
that the plague (V;) was very frequent at Ddrdbgird, and 
that the water of this city was the worst in all the 
province. 

Firdausi, the Persian Homer, considered the foundation 
of this city as a circumstance worthy of commemoration 
in his Shdhndmah. He informs us that “KingDA'nA'n 
“having gone forth one day to visit his horses pasturing 
“in the low grounds, ascended a hill, and thence beheld 
“ a vast and deep river or body of water ; he desired,*' 
sa3's the poet, “ that expert mechanicks should be 
“ brought from ' India and from Greece ; and they ^v’ere 
“ instructed so to direct the course of this water that 
“ a stream might flow through every district. Those 
“ ingenious men having opened the mounds or dikes, 
“ Da'ua'b comniafided that a city should be built, and 
“ when it was girded round with walls, they named the place 
“ Ddrah-gird. The monarch then kindled a fire on the 
“ summit of a mountain, to which crowds of persons 

JuUr* jd V. j Julit 

^ 

t , j» j j J 

j ^ j 

\^***l^ l«y ^ J jJj\ « 

dXi> j (^*** J 3 

MS. Sur a/ Btlddn* 
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‘'resorted, worshipping the sacred flame Azer, and they 
“procured the most skilful artists of every description 
“ by whom the whole city was embellished”(^). 

Observing, as generally throughout this work (where 
dates can be ascertained) a chronological order in my quo- 
tations, I shall next translate a passage from the Mudjmel 
al Tudrikh, a precious manuscript of the twelfth century, 
most probably unique in Europe. “And among his other 
“works, king Da'ba'b, founded in Fdrs, the city of 

^ 1,^5^ j 

ji 

‘t'' (Jlij' 

(juo J<j oUXj^ 

• 5 / ' 1 '/ }}>J fi- 
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MS. Siih N&mah, History of King DA'RA,'Bi 
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“ Ddrdbgercl; and the place still bears this name; but 
“it had previously been called Asp&u Fargdni^’’'), 

According to Hamdaleah Oazvi'ni, the Persian Geo- 
grapher, Qdrdbgerd is a place of the third climate ; 
“Da'ra'b, the son of Bahmak, the sou oflsFENOVA'a 
“ erected the city, Avhich was perfectly circular, as if 
“ its plan had been delineated by a compass. In the 
“ midst of the city there was once a well-fortified castle 
“ with a very deep ditch ; but this is in ruins at present, 
“ (the fourteenth century) ; the climate is very warm, and 
Ddrdbgerd produces good corn, fruit, and dates; and 
“in this territory is a mountain which yields salt of 
“seven colours; and among the dependent districts, are 
“ Khmtkh, liddgdn (or more properly, as 1 suspect, 
Derdgdn Feiz, and JRestdti,’’ 

MS. Mudjmd al Tudrikk^ Biblioiliequt (iu Uoi, at 

Paris, where I perused it in 10 10. Tlie more ancient name, Asp&n Fargan^ here 
mentioned, may, possibly, allude to the pasture-lands for horses ( aipanj above indi- 
cated by Firdausi. 

/•Jy CUn»«.U*» ^bjedun* ^ c/ 

j ^ y >Xa^^ 

Cl ^ J'i J Jol ^ P C ? . 

jl (jUL-, y j J J ^ 

MS. Nozhat fit Volub, ((Jeogr Sect, ch. 18,*. Here l/uMdallah sptfttks of the city a» 
belonging to Skeba»g6reh, a territory which, in his twelfllf chapter, be tnciudes. 
within the great province of Fdt s, 
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The historian Ha'fiz Abru' beginning his description, 
borrows the very words of Hamdallaii above quoted, 
respecting the founder, the circular 'form, and the citadel 
or castle of Durdbgird ; “ it had a ditch, also,” says he, 
“to which water was conducted; and there 'were four 
“ gates in this castle, but the city is now (in the fif- 
“ tcenth century), ruined, and the only remains are 
“ vestiges of wells and the ditch”(^’). 

Such are the accounts left us by Eastern writers 'of 
the best authority ; many others, more modern, have 
noticed Ddrdbgerd, but I think it unnecessary to (juote 
their works, as they add nothing to the sWk of infor- 
mation comprised in the extracts above given. From a 
reference to these, the reader will probably be persuaded, 
as I am, that the castle or citadel to which they allude 
must be the Calaa-i- Dehay eh, with its surrounding wall 
or ram[)art of earth, and its broad and deep ditch, at 
present without water but once easily filled, by means 
of the aqueduct still visible, in a state of ruin; and that 
the rock, appearing as I have described it, like a moun- 
tain in the centre of the enclosure (See Plate XXXIII) ; 
is what the Sur al Belddn mentions as being insulated and 
resembling a dome, or building with an arched or vaulted 



MS. Tttrikk Hafiz AM. ^ AjUn' ^ hXk 
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Toof, It was, perhaps, on this rock, from which he could 
easily have beheld every part of the recently founded city, 
that our illustrious Da'ra'b terminated his labours by the 
solemn performance of a religious ceremony, and probably 
the establishment of a new fire-temple ; though the circle 
of rude stones, situate likewise on a rising ground, may 
indicate the vestiges of a consecrated structure. 

26. At break of day on the twenty -sixth, I hastened 

to view the objects in this neighbourhood, respecting 

which my curiosity had been much excited. Shi'k 

Kha N Beg, two of his armed men, my own groom 
^ , 

and an intelligent peasant hii:ed as a guide for the occasion, 
formed our party on this expedition. Having left the 
liouses and gardens of the town, we proceeded about 
one mile in a South- F^asterii direction to the decayed 
brick-cdifice, with arched windows and tlikclm reces- 
ses or niches, called Kuhr^i-V aakang ‘‘ the burial- 

placeof Pash ANO, ' whom our guide was willing to believe 
the ancient hero of that name, celebrated in the Shak^ 
n/imah; but it was evidently the monument of a 
saint ; aiscF close to it, on the very road, were numerous 
g»a\es covered with well-cut stones, bearing Arabick 
and Persian cjiitaphs which proved the cemetery to be 
at least trom tour to five hundred years old ; near this 
spot were tomlis of several other holy men, or Imam^ 
zi'ukhs, now fallen to ruin ; a little beyond those, was a 
heap of blunos, on which lay one, about two feet ia 
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length, and seventeen or eighteen inches in breadth, not 
having any inscribed letters, but simply ornamented with 
a plain, carved line ; it probably marked a modern grave, 
and is only worthy of notice, as being supposed the 
work of remote ages, and ascribed to some female 
personage, whose history I was desirous of tracing ; for 
throughout this part of the country, remains of conduits, 
bridges, and causeways ; towers, caverns in mountains, 
sculptures, and almost every thing that wears the sem* 
blance of antiquity, or utility, are denominated mAl-i- 
dukhter, JU) and regarded as memorials of some 

unknown damsel or virgin. 

* * 

We saw, on our left, a few miles distant, vestiges of 
the castle, called Calaa-i-R$ma ; and at three miles, we 
passed a deep well or pit. The person who constructed 
it was probably commemorated in an inscription rudely 
chiseled on a stone impending over its mouth ; as the 
first, word seemed to be See. “ this well, Abu',” 

&c. Still more barbarously executed (perhaps by Ilidts ) 
were some characters on the natural rock, not far from 
this well. We advanced about a mile further by a most 
rugged path, and having passed on the left an aquedust, 
a mill, and some other buildings^ we turned off towards 
the right : our road had hitherto been that which leads 
to Deh-i-Khdr «j). We alighted soon after at the 
CaravanKra-i-Doob or Dib {t^ of which 1 ddi- 


T 
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neated the entrance and general outward appearance, 
(See Plate XXXIII). It is a spacious and extraordinary 
chamber, hollowed, with admirable ingenuity and by 
means of prodigious labour, into the very heart of a 
mountain ; its roof seems formed of arches, supported 
on square pillars of large, but, not ungraceful propor- 
tions; the roof, however, and the pillars ; the arches, the 
walls and the floor, all are of the solid rock. Were it 
possible to forget the sculptured wonders of Kenereh and 
Elephauta, 1 should not hesitate to pronounce this a 
most stupendous excavation ; and it only wanted their 
tcrrifick and monstrous idols, to render its shade equally 
awful as the ^loom of those Indian Temples. 

It receives a little light at the entrance, an ample and 
handsome door-way in the side of the mountain; and 
some descends from a square aperture, cut through the 
rock in the centre of the roof ; my servant, who climbed 
for the purpose outside, having let down through this 
aperture a measuring-tape, I found that in a perpendi- 
cular line from the upper edge where fie held it, to 
the floor, was thirty-two feet ; of these about twenty-one 
or twenty-two might be considered as the extreme height 
of the chamber, between -its arches; so that the rock 
must be at this opening ten or eleven feet thick. I 
next ascertained the dimensions of the hidl or chahaber 
itself; a square of seventy feet regularly divided into 
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four parts by pillars of which the two principal rows 
form aisles or walks, intersecting one another exactly 
in the centre and immediately under the aperture cut 
through the roof or ceiling. A plan taken on the spot 
(See Miscellaneous Plate, No. 15), may assist in ex- 
plaining this description, although I made it in a very 
hasty manner, and amidst the importunities of my 
companions; for having heard many accounts of robbers 
who infested tlie neighbourhood, they became impatient 
at my delay, and extremely anxious to quit this lone- 
some place. 

Near the door, were inscriptions carved in the Arabick 
character, of a kind not very ancient; and I contrived 
to copy two lines apparently comprising a date ; either 
the year 752, or 705, of the Mohammedan era, 
corresponding to our year 1351, or 1305. In the wall 
terminating the main aisles on the left and right, and 
opposite the door were niches, not unlike the fire-places 
in European houses, and sculptured with some degree 
of elegance ; inscriptions in the same character as those 
above mentioned, served for ornaments and filled the 
frames or borders ; so ait least of the only niche that I 
had time to sketch. 

An unlucky musket-shot, discharged at no great 
distance, induced Shi'b Kha'n Beg and the armed men to 
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mount their horses, and I, soon after, reluctantly followed 
their example; having first ascended the rock or moun- 
tain over the chamber, viewed the external surface of 
its roof and examined the opening through which it 
partially receives both light and air; this is ten feet 
five inches, on every side, being, as I have observed, a 
square ; near it lay a large, single stone, that seemed, 
from its size and cubical form to be what once filled 
the aperture. I was going to measure it when a sudden 
cry bid, bid, hedow, bedow, (jJ^ “come, run, gallop," 

inturrupted my researches, and we all hastened to the 
assistance of some Ilidts, who, as we learned, had seized 
two robbers, bht allowed them to escape before our 
arrival near their encampment. This circumstance gave 
Sm'a Kha'n Beg an opportunity of displaying both his 
courage and his horsemanship; declaring aloud that he 
would pursue and bring back the fugitives, (but without 
inquiring which way they had gone), he rode off at the 
fullest speed down a steep hill, flourishing his sword, or 
stretching out his right arm td‘ the utmost extent, or 
throwing himself into the attitude of one who transfixes 
his adversary with a dart; this exhibition lasted about 
a quarter of an hour, whilst he performed a circular course 
of nearly three miles, without having once lost sight of 
his men or of me, who remained quietly conversing mth 
the Ilidts. These, at his return, gratified him by various 
exclamations, such as KMb jitvdn suwari 
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w.**), “vvhRt a fine young fellow!” “wonderful 
horseman I” and this was deemed, by all parties, I believe, 
a sufficient recompense for his unnecessary exertion(^). 

A person coming from D&rdb now informed us, that 
the Governor and several of his friends had been for 
some time at the Naksh i Rustam, where a tent was pitched, 
and they expected me to partake with them of a colla- 
tion. Having received this intelligence, Shi'e Kha'n, 
whose ride had, perhaps, excited a strong appetite, proposed 
that we should immediately set out; as it would be 
indecorous, he said, to detain the Governor much longer. 
We accordingly proceeded in the shortest direction, and 
not by any beaten path, ’for three or four miles, over 
fields and rocks, across streams, and through extensive 
groves of date-trees. 

I, however, would have gladly returned to the Caravanse-r 
rat Ddb as yet imperfectly explored: for it appeared 
to me not improbable, that, in the obscurity of some 
comers most remote from the entrance, were passages 
or recesses, which might be found to resemble those 
chapels attached to the vast cavern-temples of India ; 
there is one small square excavation, with an arched 



_ , 0 T*?* WB (tiSjf" prMKMiBcc^ JUmS 

iog • handiome or line jroutli, t Imtc licnrd addicMcd to mm botii oM 
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door-way, in the mountain, outside ; the view represents 
it, on the right of the great entrance; but I had not 
leisure to ascertain whether it communicated with the 
principal chambers. The inscriptions and pointed arches 
evince that the general style of this work is what may 
be denominated modern Saracenick ; and if 1 have rightly 
deciphered the Arabick date in the lines above copied, its 
age would not much exceed five hundred years ; it therefore 
lias no pretensions to aiiticiuity : and as executed by Musel- 
mans for the purposes which its present name indicates, only 
can interest travellers who may occasionally benefit by 
the shelter that it affords ; yet it is not formed on the plan 
of most Persian Caravanserais^ Jn which the areas are open, 
and the sides arc rang-es of distinct rooms ; this chamber 
offers no other accommodation than the vacant spaces 
between its pillars. In hollowing this into the hard rock, 
why immense labour has been employed, it is not easy 
to assign the reason ; since a building constructed of 

brick, or stone and mortar, after the usual maimer, would 

»• 

have been more convenient, more handsome outwardly, 

and less expensive. 

• 

The annexed view (Plate XXXIII) comprehends on the 
left three natural caves, and the mountains here contain 
many others ; I was for a moment inclined to suspect 
that the hall or chamber had been one, which seeming, 
from its capaciousness or other interior circumstances^ 
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adapted for the object, was fashioned as it now appears 
by art. But from the symmetrical disposition of its parts 
we are justified in considering it rather as the result 
of an original design ; an excavation made, perhaps, long 
before the introduction into Persia of Arabian characters or 
the Saracenick style of arches ; its pillars once round, or of 
disproportionate bulk, may have been reduced or squared ; 
a flat and low ceiling may have been raised and vaidted ; 
ancient foscriptions may have been obliterated, and statues 
or symbolical sculptures effaced by the chisel of Mo- 
hammedan artists. Elephanta itself might have been thus 
degraded had not the trouble and difficulty of destroying 
multitudinous groups of figures, rendered' nearly vain all 
the attempts of bigotry and barbarism. In addition to 
these conjectural possibilities, the Caravanserai Dub may 
have been a place consecrated to Mithraic rites, or some 
other form of religious worship, in ages even preceding 
the time of Zera'tiisht; or this may be a work of 
that celebrated Queen, Semiramis, (a personage of very 
uncertain date) who, ac'cording to Strabo, left numer- 
ous memorials of her dominion in various regions of the 
world. That vague local tradition, which,, a* I before 
observed, attributes all antiquities here to some un- 
known female (though styled a ‘‘damsel).,’' tends in some 
degi'ee to sanction this opinion. I acknowledge that 
the Persian records notice two Princesses to whose 
names the word dokht (or dukht a' diminutive 
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of dukhter Jili) is generally added, expressing their 
unmarried or virgin state ; these were the daughters of 
king Chosroes, (or Khusrad entitled Pahvi'z); and 
they governed independently after their brother Shi'r- 
if iEH, denominated by Greek and Latin historians, Sirocs, 
who died in the year of Christ 629. But their reigns 
were short and turbulent; and few monuments could 
remain of sovereigns distracted by domestick feuds, 
ncgodations %vith foreign powers, and above all, the 
alarming progress of Arabian invaders under the generals 
of the Khalifah; the elder sister, Pu'han-Dokht, having 
ruled the empire but sixteen months ; the younger, Azebmi- 
DOKHT, only sii(**). 


In all the long catalogue of Royal Persians, I find . 
but one other female to whom any great or publick 
work can be with plausibility ascribed ; and Queep 
Humai may well claim the excavation of a mountain, 
since she is said to have erected the Forty or the 
Thousand Columns at Persepolis, • Vhich in the course -of 


(“) This we turn (mm one of the most ancient and authentick of Eastern writers, 
Tabki. Other historians lengthen or abridge by a few weeks or months the 
reigns of Itolh these young Queens. Pu'ra'n [Jjyi) is often written (by n mere 
change of diacritics! points) Tu'ka'n (yhy);and the MS. Dictionary BerhAt 
KtUta offers reasons for each mode of spelling. Firdausi in the Shihnim^, writen 
Azbrm ft>e Azbrmi and assigns to this beautiful but unfortu- 

nate princess (for she suffered a most horrible death as some ManuscripU inform 
us) a reign of only four months; he also redupea the reign of T« ra'M or Pv'ra'II'* 
Dokut to six month I. 
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these pages I shall duly notice. Between Seiniramis 
and Huma'i, some extraordinary features of resemblance 
may be discovered in their respective histories ; and tlie 
learned D’HerbelAt might have added several proofs of 
their identity, to that strong one which he has suggested, 
as arising from a name(**). Chronology, it is true, seems 
at first to interpose an interval of many centuries ; but 
reserving this subject for future inquiry, I resume the 
narrative of my travels, from which, probably, some 
readers may accuse me of having already made too 
long a deviation. 

We crossed the country as before-mentioned, in nearly 
a straight line for about three miles, and arrived at the 
sculptured rock, where I was received by Mi'uza Fathii 
Ali and several companions, who conducted me to an 
awning of black, coarse hairrclotk or rather felt, borrowed 
from some Ilidts of a little camp or ordu, not very 
distant. While the governor's servants were engaged in 
preparing trays with various china-bowls and dishes of 
sweet-meats, ffuit, rice and fowls, lamb, onions, sour- 
milk and sherbet, one' glance enabled me to recognise 
in the supposed figure of Rustam, another monument 
(.for some have been already described), of the glory or 
the vanity of Sh A PIT 'r. 



.t Qr^otalr, Art. 
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From a closer examination, however, I was ■witbJd 
above an hour by the repast and many previous ceremonies; 
for not only the governor but his thirteen friends, besides 
the simple welcome, As saluvi or J^hushu"" 

medid which I should have considered as perfectly 
suflicient, indicted on me, each of them separately, and 
at intervals of some minutes, the whole series of regular 
compliments, in set phrases ; and to these, by the common 
rules of politeness, it was necessary that the established 
replies sliould be returned; fortunately I had committed 
them to memory at Shirdz(^), 

The sculptures, in bold relief, occupy a tablet thirty 
six or thirty seven feet long and about twenty high, cut 
in the rocky face of a steep mountain, 'and, like others 
described in the preceding chapters, situate just over a 
basin or Ibuniain of most excellent water ; this is oval, 
and very <ltep ; but wc couKI see that it aboir.: led with 
fislies. Sha'pu'r’s form, eai';:eetly i onspicuons, appears 
in the middle of llie tablet; and is* of gigantic k proportions 
with respect to the other figures (as elsewhere. Sec Vol.- 
I. p. 2}k)) ; he alone is mounted on horseback ; and 
close 10 him we see his usual emblem of victory, a 
dead man's body extended on the ground. Fefore the 
Monarch is a crowd of Romans, and ire lays his ietl 

'l.ie tdOe’ useful tre jii.'CK ill Vol. I. (iVeiace). 
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hand, seemingly in a compassionate manner, on the licad 
of their captive chief, whose melancholy countenance 
expresses, I think, more of despair than of resignation ; a 
youth extends his arms towards the neck of Siia pu'b’s 
horse, imploring, perhajis, the conqueror’s mercy. The 
Homans, all bare-headed, fill the right end of the tablet; 
at the left, are the Perdan guards or attendants in four 
ranks, most of them wearing the j)ointcd cap. I could 
not discover that the rock exhibited any insci iptions('‘). 

This sculpture, notwithstanding some injuries which it 
has suffered, and its manifold dcfccls in proportion and 
in perspective, appeared, from the vast sij^c of the prin- 
cipal personage, exceedingly magnificent; and 1 endeavour- 
ed to delineate' it (as in Plate XXXV), with scrupulous 
accuracy; for the figure of the Roman chief, may be a 

(®<) Some of my Pcfsiap compatiioiis supposed Sha'pu'r’s figure lo represent 
Eust. 4 M, aud the yotilh’^, liis daugliUr, There were, afcording to a poymlar tradi- 
tion, tV 7 o hf’rot*.s Nvho horo llieinnie of Hostam. One, life so.» ol Za l, eelebrati'd 
both in Persian liinoiy «.id *^oui;ffR;e: ibe other entitled son of Kuledeh/' or 
K ^ I DEfi; to tliH Rust A >i or his daughter, (of whom I believe iiotiiing can he learned 
in III tnuscriptn) the / ah^mdly attribute the snilpime iirar DMb. In the MS. Diet, 
J(kang. and Bcrh. Halt, 1 find Katadah explained merely U9 the name of a 

muHt or of a certain person or The ftuceessive chiefs of a whole 

family or dynu ty seem to lji>vc been ^.stiiiguisbed sometimes by the name of their 
illustrious founder; yet Rustam the .^a ofZA'L, speaking iudiTidually of bituselfisays 
that lie was above six (in one copy seven) hundred years ohi; 

MS. Shnhnime^^ (story of hjtndyif)^ 
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real portrait of the unfortunate Valerian. (See Vol I. p. 282. 
285. 287). I was, besides, desirous of representing faith tul- 
ly, what seems to have escaped the actual inspection of any 
other European, though Ksempfer had heard of Rustamick 
monuments existing among the mountains near Ddr&b(^). 

Having now visited what was reputed worthy of ob- 
servation in the neighbourhood, I proceeded towards 
the city, accompanied by Mi'rza Fathh A li, and 
his party, amounting to above thirty persons ; a little 
beyond the sculptured rock, wc came out on the Fas$a 
road, near the opening between two hills, Avhere 1 had 
stopped the djty before to sketch the view given in 
Plate XXXIV. It was int’iniatcd that the governor’s 
civility required at least, the return of a visit. I paid 
it, therefore, in the evening, dnd found with him some 
of those friends who had attended him on the morning 
excursion. Here I underwent a repetition of most tiresome 
eomplimeuts, and was much annoyed by the impertinence 
of a silly coxcomb, who asked .whether Persia was not 
the finest country in the world ; whether America produced 
trees, or Europe horses ; whether Christians lived in houses, 
and similar questions. But Sni’a Kha'jv Beg soon 
silenced and astonished him by relating with ample, 
exaggerations, the marvellous accounts which he had 

(**) ** Urbiuin <|Uoqut' Firv$a oaad et Deratib xitinimonteh scnlpturis RusUnnicifi 
quas voc'iiut, buperbire dicuntur, ’ Am(euit.*£xot.p. 365. 
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heard from the attendants of Mi'rza Abu’l Hass an; 
he described in verj glowing colours the beauties and 
luxuries of England; and swore -that at every hour, or 
fhrsang's distance, on ail the roads, goveninient had 
established a Manzil Khdneh Jjj^) or inn, lofty as 
the highest Mindreh or steeple, and sumptuous as 

any palace; where, night and day, the traveller might 
find tables spread with innumerable dishes of the most 
savoury meat, and flasks of delicious wine ; that the guests 
were' served by beautiful nymphs, whose charms were 
not concealed by veils ; that beds, horses and carriages 
were constantly ready, and furnished at free cost; he 
then celebrated the pleasures of London*; and our naval 
wonders; the smallest Kashti-jang or ship of 

war, had been selected, he said, from a thousand vessels, 
to bring the Ambassador; as, one of a larger size could 
not possibly navigate the gulf; several persons of strict 
veracity, who had gone on board the Lion whilst at 
anchor near Bushehr, assured him, he declared, that it was 
manned by two thousand sailors and soldiers, and armed 
with two hundred guns, each carrying a ball four times 
larger than his own head, with the Kuldh (♦K), or black 
lambskin cap. 

Fearing that he would appeal to me for the confir- 
mation of this report, I direeted the discourse to anutiier 
subject, and endeavoured to ascertain whether any local tra> 
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dilions justified tlic opinion, which many have entertained, 

that Ddrdbgird was the ancient Cyropolis. But it did 

not appear that the name of Cai Khusrau (or Cyrus) 

was in any respect associated, either with the history of 

this city, or of Passa, the supposed Pasagarda. Some 

one having now mentioned a sang az mdl-i-kadim 

JU jt or stone of very ancient date, exhibiting 

an inscription, bekliute Kufi belkeh Frangki hi?) 

“ in the Cujick, nay, perhaps in the European character,” 

I proceeded, after pipes and coffee, to examine it, and, 

at the same time, to view the Kadmgdh; this, as the 

governor had before told me, was attributed by a vulgar 

tradition (wliich he despised), to a preternatural being; 

• 

and I now learned that it was a spot where the Dukhter- 
i-Shuh-Peridn ( Jki yiij) or “ Daughter of the Sovereign 
of the Fairies,’’ had once appeared, sitting under some 
trees, not yet decayed, and held in almost religious vene- 
ration; and that llic people had, when she vanished from 
their s'ght, enclosed within walls, the consecrated bower. 
i\s I had always regarded withMniich esteem the gciulc 
race of Perks, and lamented tliat degeneracy of modern 
times which rendered their intercourse with mortals so 
cxtreincly rarcv'^) ; I hastened to pay my due respects at' 

(") iVfHrmoptpl snvs (m» Alt hUinis, one of hU Contes Moraux), grand regret 
** a la ; rVioit po n L s ini iginaiions vives une source des plaisirs ionocetis; et 
'‘la uvauicicla plus hviiaele tie faiie dagieables songes.” 
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a place so highly favoured; entertaining, however, a slight 
sus[)icio!! ti.at the Fairy-Princess niigiil, by some cooiii- 
sion of legends, be the dukhttr or damsel” to whom, 
in (bis country, so many works have been ascribed. The 
Kadmgdh is a piece of ground not above Ivventy ieet 
square, walled on all sides, but not roofed ; and almost 
611ed by five or six old trees, one of whicii was a 
dirakht-i-fazel (See Vol. I. Appendix, No. 9), bearing on 
its branches many rags as votive offerings; without, close 
to the door, w^as a tombstone, well cawed, in Arabick 
letters, a little injured ; it exhibited the name of some 
Museimdn, and tlic characters expressing a date were 
nearly effaced, but it probgbly’had been executed within 
tlnce hundred years ; yet this was the monument re- 
commended to uiy inspection as equally ancient and 
extraordinary. Having visited^n adjoining garden and ce- 
metery, I returned to my apartment, and traced on paper 
from observations made wdth a pocket-compass and watch, 
the course of this days expedition; which terminated my 
progress towards the »^6uth-Easterii regions of Persia. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Return to ShfrAx by an unusual route. 


« 

X3 ETURNING towards Shirdz, we passed through some 
^places, of which I cannot ascertain that any former 
European writer has given an account; much, therefore, 
of our track, perliaps even to Bandamir, may be regard- 
ed as new. The greater portion, however, is such as 
none, probably, would wish to travel a second time ; but 
the novelty of this road reconciled me to the dreariness 

t 

and difficulties of which many discouraging reports were 
made; and, still more, the consideration that it would lead 
me to Persepolis. 

"We set out from Ddrdb on the twenty-seventh day 
of April, soon after five o’clock in the morning; having 
met, near the outer gate of his mansion, the hospitable 
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Governor just emerged from the bath ; and wrapped in 
very loose drapery which allowed me to perceive that 
he was defended from the rtialignant influence of a bad- 
chashm j,;) or “ evil eye from sickness, wounds or 
other accidents, by at least eight or nine amulets and 
phylacteries, suspended about his neck and fastened 
on his arms. Having been dissmissed by him with the 
usual farewell, Khuda Hafiz (liiU. Iju^) “God be your 
guardian,” we proceeded almost to that pass mentioned 
in the account of our first entrance ; then turned off to 
the right near a round tosver of brick and glazed or 
painted tiles ; this is called the Mindreh Derimy 
and belonged ^ ruined tomb of some 
Saint or Imdmzddeh. We advanced in the direction 
West North West, through a plain, among fine corn- 
fields, plantations of date-trees and some remains of 
deserted houses. We crossed many artificial conduits 
and small natural water-courses, besides one river or Ittid 
Khdueh (*iL. denominated, I suppose from its receiving, 
or being more considerable than the other streams, 

Rddibdrl 

After two farsakhs, (or farsangs), going for about a mile 
towards the North West, we rode .by a decayed village 
where my servant shot a veiy large Vulture; it was 
nearly white, with a bnlliant yellow bill ; and had talons 
of uncommon size and strength : at ten miles we were 


X 
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close to the hills on our right, and resumed the direction 
of West North West, in which we continued without 
much variation during the remainder of this day's journey. 
I halted at a Gumbez ij^) or circular vaulted edifice of 
brick, resembling a bee-hive, erected on a platform of 
stonework ; the inside was hollow and had lately served 
as a shelter for cattle ; but my companions pronounced 
it mdl-i-gabr&n something appertaining to the 

Gabrs ; a Fire-temple of the ancient Persians. It is situate 
on an eminence near a delightful spring, that starts 
from some rocks, among a variety of reeds, rushes and 
small trees, at the very foot of steep and lofty moun- 
tains, rising dlmost perpendicularly above it ; this is 
called the chashmeh4-guldhi or “rosewater 

“ fountain,'' and whatever the antiquity of the building 
may be, its scenery appeared to me worthy of deli- 
neation, (See Plate XXXVI). I was disappointed in 
not finding any sculptures here, as the Sassanian Mo- 
narchs could not have chosen a better spot for comme- 
morating their victories or exhibiting their likenesses in 
the usual manner; the rock presents an excellent and 
even surface for the chisel, and the fountain below it 
is as clear and pure as the water of Kadmg&h near 
Shirdz, of Shbpur, Ddr&by or other places where their 
figures have been curved. 

A little beyond this, we crossed a fine stream that 
issues from the Chashmeh-i'-Guldbi and some very deep 
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drains or ditches. We passed also, an Ilidt cemetery 
with a small Imdmzddeh on tlie high road; and, not 
far from us, on the right, a large mountain of singular 
ap{)earance ; the KM-e-nemek (uXw t/) or of Salt” 
described by various Eastern authors; to one of whom 
already quoted I refer the reader, (See p. 134). Hills 
of various-coloured salt visible near DArdbgird are 
briefly indicated in Ebn JIaukai/s printed work, (p. 
134). The manuscript Sur al belddn more particularly 
describes them, after an account of the mummy, which 
has been above given ; and relates that those mountains 
of salt are white, black, green, yellow, red and of 
other colours ; “ this salt the people fashion into trays, 
“ and whatever else they wish, and send them into distant 
“ regions ; and in all other countries salt is produced from 
“the bosom of the earth, or from the concretion of 
“ water ; but here it appears in the form of entire moun- 
“tains''(‘). That the salt of this place was shaped into 
different articles, we learn also from Istakhri, an 

author of considerable antiquity and repute among the Mu- 
selmdm. Having mentioned “the hills of white, yellow, green, 


(^1 jl » AAV Jaijd (JCw j,i j ^ 

Alii ^ 5 * 1*^^ SI S«e MS. Sir al Belddn, 

which also mcatiuns a kind of oil ( rughen ^)j) called Rdukt peculiar to 

and bigUy esteemed. 
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‘‘ red and black salt/' he informs us, (according to a quota- 
tion in the MS. Seir al that ‘‘ it is cut into trays, 

‘‘ or tables, basins, dishes, and similar things, which are 
‘‘sent as valuable commodities into various countries''(^). 

All the plain near that cemetery above noticed appeared 
glittering with particles of salt, which was more abundant 
in each handful that T gathered from our path, than 
sand or earth ; this place is eleven or twelve miles from 
Dardb, We saw the ruins of a castle about three miles 
distant, and some caverns; none probably artificial. 

After another farsang we approached the wall of a 
ruined mill near which wer# a lew date-trees ; several 
men on foot, armed with long muskets, swords and 
shields, and others holding horses, seemed resting in the 
shade of this old building. From two long spears whieh 
they had stuck in the ground, we concluded that the 
party belonged to some great person ; and on coming to 
the other side we found a Mirza, whose name I have 
forgotten, sitting on a carpet spread beneath the wall ; 
he was the ZAbet (LL) or chief of M&davAn (^IjjU), a 
neighbouring village, and his attendants stood respectfully 


'V" J ‘-5^ j' ji (*) 

3 j' yl j\ <3^£^ tAjj) 4 

MS. Seir al Belad, (Clim. IH.) It is inimediiitcly added ' 
that iu the sane place are mines of SUnib ((^Ujui) or quick-silver. 
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in two ranks, on the right and left ; he welcomed me Avith 
the KMishdmedid (See p. 12), in a very courteous manner, 
inviting me to repose a while, and enjoy a caledn and coffee ; 
of which whilst he and I were partaking, it struck me 
that to a stranger the whole scene would have appeared 
extremely theatrical. 

Being engaged on business he excused himself from 
accompanying me to the village, but sent forward a 
horseman at full gallop, with orders that the best 
chamber in his own house should be prepared for my 
reception, and I followed soon after ; during the latter part 
of our journey we saw many huts made of reeds and bushes, 
and some black tents of Iliats. We passed through corn- 
fields and observed three or four ploughs, each drawn 
by two small bulls, and managed by one man or boy. 

The manuscript Sur al belddn enumerates Mddavdn 
among those towns which, in the tenth century, had 
pulpits for Muselmdn preachers(*) ; it is at present an 
inconsiderable place ; distant from DMb five farsangs 
according to the general computation ; I thought it about 
twenty miles ; at three o’clock this day, Fahrenheit's 
Thermometer stood at 78 degrees, in the shade of my 


(•) Id ib« inaccurate manuicript fronj which I translated Ebn Haukal’s 
" Oriental Oeographjr,” (p. 88, 89), the name a|tpear« erroneously written 
Nidav^n and Jtfdrtedit, 
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room, and rose to 123 when exposed to the sun. We 
were here tormented by flies ; millions of such as are com- 
mon during summer in English houses ; some of the 
dragon kind exceedingly beautiful; and others of a pale 
yellowish green, and large as bees ; with a multiplicity of 
very formidable zemhur, wasps and horse-flies, of 

various descriptions, that give notice of their approach 
by an extraordinary buzzing or rather hissing noise ; 
to flap thejn away, I found here, as at the last three or 
four stages, fans neatly made of chip or straw, lying in 
almost every Aviudow. Among the people of the house 
Avho attended us here, was a Ilhabshi or Abyssinian 

slave; an old man of hideous deformity, entitled 
Alrnds (y«U!l) or “ the diamond and I observed that at 
Shiraz, Fassa and other towns, the African slaves were 
distinguished by floAvery names or epithets, expressing 
beauty and fragrance, in proportion to their natural 
ugliness or ofiensive smell. Thus I have known Yasmin 
the “ jessamine,” Sumbul ( J^) “ the hyacinth,” 
Jaither “the jewel,” and viakbul (J^) “the pleasing 
“ or agreeable.” 

We departed from at five o’clock on the 

morning of the twenty-eighth, and arrived at Iretch (^j) 
about twelve; the distance did not probably exceed five 
and twenty miles, but the road was in some places 
very bad, and I twice halted to sketch remarkable 
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objects ; the direction of our course is sufficiently shown 
in the map ; at one mile we passed a ruined village 
on the right ; at two miles another, much decayed, but 
still inhabited by a few miserable families ; this is called 
Kuhesh \ ; here Ave rode through a date-grove and soon 

after reached the hills of Derukdn or Dndgdn. We 

came at four miles to a tang (cjCti) or pass between two 
mountains, forming banks of yellowish clay, on each side 
nearly perpendicular, and eighty or ninety feet high ; 
the intermediate space through which lay our path not 
being more than nine or ten feet Avide; (See PI. XXXVII). 
A little beyond this, a second chasm in the mountain, 
still more narroAV, presented its dark ’ entrance ; this 
tang is not inferior to the other in the loftiness of its 
sides Avhich are the rock itself ; from various crevices in 
them grow many small trees and bushes ; a representation 
of this pass is gh’^en also in Plate XXXVII. 

A stony hill or AwteZ-road for three or four miles 
farther, conducted us t.o the Sahhra or plain ; and, at 
ten miles, Ave passed the village of Derdk&n which 
constitutes a kind of castle ; its few mud hovels bfing 
enclosed within walls of the same materials, about tAvelve 
feet high, having at each corner a small tower, and in 
the face next the road, one entrance by a door so low 
that a person on horseback cannot enter; the outlines 
of Derdkdn, (See Miscellaneous Plate, No. lO) will explain 
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the^ manner in which most villages of this country are 
defended by mud walls. 

We advanced over the Sahhra-i^Cardhuldgh 
or “ plain of Cardbuldghy^ said to be al some seasons 
covered with water; and at thirteen or fourteen miles 
rode through an extensive cemetery ; for, as usual, the 
graves were situate on the very road and at each side. We 
saw the remains of a well-built aqueduct, and at fourteen 
miles, our course, Avhich had hitherto inclined to the 
North-West, took a North-Eastern direction, and we 
descended into a vale between mountains and rocks of 
stupendous magnitude. At length we came to the Tang^ 
i-Iretch a narrow pas^, and proceeding about four 

miles farther, arrived at our manzd or halting-place. 

This IS a long line of mean houses, principally mud- 
built, and shaded by many trees, just below most steep 
and lofty mountains. That there was once, and even 
within twenty years, a much more considerable villao-e 

• is 

here, appears by the ruins of* numerous buildings yet 
rcuiaining. Its name, as the Zahet, or chief informed me, 
was Eitch(^\ ovldgc ^j 1); but another person declared it might 
be, correctly pronounced and written Iretch or Eredje 
(©i')> so denominated after an ancient prince, the son of 
Da'ra'bsiia'ii (jIj, or king Da'ka'b. Of this name 

were two Persian Sovereigns ; the latter, generally called 
Da'ba', being the Darius of our historians. 
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The Geographical Treatise of Hamdallaii Cazvi’kt, 
so often quoted in this volume, describes hedge as 
“a great village situate at the foot of a mountain, which 
“ affords the inliabitants shelter ; for they have hollowed 
“into it all their habitations ; and derive likewise from it 
“ the necessary supply of watcr”(^). The same writer, 
in another part of his work, tells us that the Dizh-i- 
Ircr^e is on a mountain above hedge, one half of which 
“is fortified, the other half not; although towers of 
“ defence might be here erected ; and in this mountain 
“ is a stream of water that descends to the villagc”(*’). 

This description is perfectly applicable to the place, 
and its fortified mountain, on which many Avails and 
toAvers still appear, at such an astonishing height among 
the ledges of the rock that it is difficult to comprehend 
the manner of their construction. There is also a suc- 
cession of reservoirs or tmhar QUil) one bcloAV another 
communicating by sloping conduits of masonry ; and an 
aqueduct on the flat, exteixling above a mile. So far may 

elu ^^\ J ljUil ytjlj Jii (*) 

MS. AotAaf al Celuh. (Oeogr. Sect, cliap. 12). 

KS. Noziuit al CMb (Geogr. ch. 12). 
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be traced the vestiges of a town much larger and apparently 
better built than the quarter at present inhabited. 

Some persons of the village had mentioned old 
inscriptions, and walked with me to view them about 
half a mile, when we crossed several gardens and entered 
a tnasjed or mosque, no longer frequented for the purposes 
of devotion, which must have been a handsome edifice; 
here were many sentences from the Koran well cut in 
marble, but I could not discover any date. A stone 
which ,my guides called the mehrdb or “altar,” 

was very neatly sculptured, and exhibited Arabick texts ; 
it had dropped backwards through an opening of the 
wall, into a piece of ground, formerly used as a cemetery 
now planted with flowers and fruit-trees. 

This day aft’orded another lamentable proof of the depo- 
pulation and decay which have latterly prevailed in Persia. 
During the course of at least five and twenty miles we 
saw not above six or seven peoplp of the country ; the two 
villages that we passed bespoke poverty and misery ; and 
the road was in some places so dangerously steep and clog- 
ged with masses of rock, that even Shi'r Kha n Beg, who 
seldom spared his horse, or seemed to apprehend the danger 
of falhng, thought it prudent here to alight. Works, howe- 
ver, of cou.sidcralilf extent and utility may be traced in 
various parts, both of the mountain and tlie plain. We saw 
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remains of arches aiid foundations of houses, walls of excel- 
lent stone work supporting banks of earth, in such situations 
as render it difficult to ascertain the purpose for which they 
were originally constructed, and fragments of aqueducts, all 
attributed to that immortal female, before celebrated, the 
beneficent but unknown damsel. 

On the twenty-ninth of April we set out at break of day, 
and having gone two miles, observed a gtimbez or circular 
tower on the right, and near it, the ruins of some other build- 
ing. We soon after began to wind among the inequalities 
of a very rugged kutel or hilly path, which continued for 
eight or nine miles, tending chiefly towards the Notth North 
West, and in many places requiring from the traveller no 
less circumspection than the worst passes between Bushehr 
and Shiraz. We then emerged into the plain and proceed- 
ing in a West North Western direction about four miles, 
arrived at Astahbondt, (ciUjk^!) or, as the name is almost 
universally pronounced, Savondt; distant from Irgde, four 
farsangs, or nearly fifteeh* miles. 

Its houses are mostly concealed by trees, and it presents 
to the view, from a spot w'ithin three miles, where I made 
the annexed sketch (Plate XXXVIII), a long series of gar- 
dens' stretching across the fine plain, and environed by moun- 
tains of which the lower parts are wooded, but not thickly ; 
near the town were favourable appearauces of Cultivation, 
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and many fields of corn promised an abundant harvest. 
Three or four trees rose pre-eminently conspicuous above 
the line of gardens, and I recollected that Mi'rza Fathh 
Ali at Durdb having described the great Chiiidr or 

plane of SavonAt as unequalled in size and beauty, a person 
who had, probably, never seen it, confirmed what the Gover- 
nor said with a loud oath, ^‘Wallah ! by Allah ! it is a tree, 
“ than which no man ever beheld one more wonderful even 
“in a dream!’’ 


I was welcomed here by an IslikbAl of eighteen or twenty 
liorsemen, attending Mirza Takki \^) the Zdbet or 
chief, who with, a crowd of persons on foot, came above a 
mile to meet me ; from his extravagant speeches I began to 
suspect that the messenger sent on by Shi r Kha'n Beg the 
evening before, had given him reason to expect an Ilchi 
(j^y) or ambassador, and that the honours conferred on me 
were intended for my brother ; I therefore took an oppor- 
tunity of correcting any mistake on that subject which 
might have existed; but the Mirza persevered in his attentions; 
and entering the gate, (for Savonal has a wall of mud), he 
caused a glass bottle containing sugar-candy to be broken on 
the ground ; and when we reached his own house, where a 
commodious room had been prepared for me, another bottle 
was broken on a tray ; such a ceremony is a compliment 
rarely paid but to visitors of the highest rank; I was feasted 
in a manner suitable to this flattering reception, and scarcely 
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regretted the loss of my wine, so pleasant was the sherbet of 
various kinds provided by the hospitable Zdbet. 

Linen called Kerbds ((jJi/) is manufactured here, and my 
servants purchased some for little more than half the price 
that it would have cost them at Shirdz, This place, likewise, 
is remarkable for its earthen ware. It seems more populous 
than either Fassa or Ddrdh, and offers a greater show of bustle 
and business ; yet those claim the rank of shahr (^) or 
cities ; and Savondt is only a dhet/ or village. In riding 
through the streets I observed several groups of well-dressed 
women ; their cloaks, at least, or the sheets in which they 
were enveloped, seemed, whether white or checked, to be 
clean and of fine te.xture; and when tightly drawn about 
them, displayed, in some instances to advantage, the grace- 
ful undulating outlines of the female form, concealing at the 
same time, those uncouth drawers or trowsers, which are 
absolutely incompatible with elegance. Three or four also, 
allowed me to perceive that their faces were handsome ; a 
circumstance which I thought worthy of notice; for, al- 
though beauty may once have been more general in this 
country, (as authors who shall be hereafter quoted, give us 
reason to believe), a traveller, at present, of whatever women 
he may chance to see unveiled, will probably not find one 
tenth of the number even moderately pretty. ' 

Mi'rza Takki himself conducted me to the great CHp- 
ndr; a tree of wliich I had heard much, yet not more than 
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it deserved ; of ample foliage and majestick appearance, it is 
perfectly straight to a considerable heigliti and its ti’unk, 
even and round, is, within ten inches of the base, six and 
twenty feet in circumference ; although four hundred years 
old, according to local tradition, it is sound and in the full- 
est bloom ; a seat or bank has been constructed at its foot, 
insulated by a little trench or channel, through which a 
stream of water perpetually flows. 

We then went to a place where several persons were em- 
ployed in making earthen jars, cups, bowls and other ves- 
sels; one man whilst we looked on, turned with his wheel in 
less than a quarter of an hour, seven or eight dishes, re- 
sembling our deep soup-plates, which would have been 
reckoned good in England ; they glaze the clay with much 
neatness and very expeditiously ; and the principal artist 
had succeeded to such a degree in imitating fine porcelain, 
that, without minute examination, it was difficult to distin- 
guish the ware made by him, from the Chinese originals, both 
of the blue and white pattern, and painted in flowers and 
figures. I saw the materials which he used in every stage; they 
aic proem ed from stones of the neighbouring mountains ; 
and some were reduced after a certain process, to an iin- 
pal[)able powder, wliitc as snow. Tins man, in the imitation 
of china ware, had not received the encouragement due to 
his ingenuity; he was very poor, and deterred, he confess- 
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ed to me, from prosecuting this refined branch of his art, 
by the exorbitant price of some particular coloui^(^). 

We next proceeded to a large Masjed or Mostpie, ancient 
and wanting repair, but still frequented by a few religious 
DeixUhes, I imagine however, that as a place of publick 
worship it ha^ been superseded by some more modern struc- 
ture, for the Mlrza invited me to enter it, leaving my boots 
outside the door; he was anxious to show me several inscrip- 
tions carved on the walls, as report stated, above a thousand 
years ago. I found them to consist of Arabick sentences 
from the Kor/in cut in Ciijick characters, and perhaps the 
account of their antiquity has not been mucli^exaggeratcd, for 
a manuscript of the tenth century informs us that Savonlit or 
Astahhon/it and Idgc^ then possessed an oratory or pulpit(’^). 


Hero, not far from the borders of Carmarila, I Ciou^lit it possible that Pliny 
might have alluded to the mountains near Savonat, in his account of the substance 
which furnished those murrhine vases or cups, so highly esfcenied among the ancients ; 
** OnenH m^rrhina mittit. Inveniuntur enim ibi in pluribus locis, nec insigntbus, 
“inaxime Partbici regni ; praecipu^ ^tamen in Carmania.’' (Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 2) ; 
for that the murrhine vases were but a kind of porcelain ware is the opinion of Sab 
niasius and other able antiquaries, while some contend that they were not of facti- 
tious matter. J recollected at Savondt a remark of M. de Pauw, respecting the 
murrins found in Carmania ; but it escaped my memory that he b .d indicated the 
name as a curious subject of inquiry. ** II se peut ni^me que ce terme de murrin, 
*'(qui doit ^tre 6crit sans aspiration, et qui.n’est ni Grec ni Latin) subsiste encore 
dans quelqiies endroits de la Perse M^rtdionale." (Recherches sur les Egyptiens 
et les Ohinois ; Tome I. p. 330. Bert. 1773). 

(^) jt^j See the MS. Sdr al JBelddn. Here the 

nanu' :tppears Aitahhdn id, but in other parts of the MS. it is properly written 
The luaci u) ate copy used in mv printed translation of Ebn Haukal’s 
Geography, (p. 89), has most erroneously. 
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In the fourteenth century Hamdallah Cazvi'ni' descri- 
bed it as ^‘atown abounding in trees, enjoying a temperate 
“climate ; yielding fruit of every kind, and copiously watered 
“ by running streams ; and in that territory,'^ adds he, there 
is a strong castle which during a contest between the Selju- 
‘^kian princes and the people of Sheh/rng/ireh, was destroyed 
“by the Atabeg Ja^eu, but afterwards rebuilt''(®). 

Of this description I was able to ascertain the general ac- 
curacy ; some remains of the castle are still visible ; the 
gardens of SavonAt y ield grapes, apples and a great variety 
of fruits; the air was exceedingly pleasant and, compara- 
tively, might be 'reckoned cool, for at one o’clock, afternoon, 
Fahi'enhcit’s Thennonieter (in the shade) rose only to 70. 
Indeed the Sur al Bddan^ enumerates this place, with Idge^ 
Lstakhr and others, among the towhis belonging to the Sardsir 
or colder division of Fdrs, It appears accordingly that 
the Palm docs not flourish here ; and Savonat^ is, I believe, 
several farsangs beyond that imaginary line, which restricts, 
as many Persians have told me, the actual growth of dates, 
to the GarmsiVy or warm regions ; some, very excellent, 
furnished for my dessert by Mi'rza Takki, were, he ac- 
knowledged, mAl4-D(irdb, JU) the produce of Ddrab. 


y Clj k} j\jkAUj <.—^1 J ^ 

MS. JSozhat al CoM, Geugr, Sect.cb. 13. 
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There is a sufficiency of water, although it does no* seem to 
flow in sucli quantities as when Hamuallah wrote the 
passage above quoteJ, nor is it reinarkab e ibr salubrity ; 
and ot‘ many trees here, the extraordinary bidk and age 
would have excited my admiration had 1 nut lately seen 
the beautiiul ChinAr. 

Savonat has probably sufficed less than any other town 
or village in Pdrs^ from that pernicious system of govern- 
ment wdiich spreads de^olatioii so widely throughout the 
province ; to what fortunate circumstance it owes this 
partial exemption I have not learned ; of its houses five or 
six only seemed untenanted or in decay ; its population was 
numerous and wore such an*air of industry and comfort as 
would have been gratifying merely from its rarity; to this, 
without doabt, the manufactures before mentioned, contribu- 
ted in a high degree, and one, of inferior note, may be added; 
here are mside kAMks or spoons entirely of the shimshdd 
(box tree) and gul&bi ov (pear tree) wood ; some 
with long and very slender handles, most ingeniously carved 
and ornamented with open work(^); the hollow part, of con- 

(f} Thf hollow p:irt flonta oq the surface of the sherbet* like those punch ladles* 
formerly cominon in England* the long handle resting on fheediie of the China bowL; 
as glasses or goblets are never introduced at dinner* the Persians drink out of those 
spoons holding them in such a manner below the middle that the fragility of their 
long tiandles may not yield to the weight of the liquid ; one frequently serves for 
twe oe three poesta* each after bis draught* placing it in the bowl of sherbet, I' 
p irchused some KhMs as n specimen* nad one is delineated' in the Miscellaneoiis 
Pialc^ 

Z 
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siclerable size, and rendered so thin and clastick in substance 
that the sides may be pressed together as if formed of paper; 
such are the spoons used by people of the highest rank ; a 
coarser and cheaper sort is fashioned from the same mate- 
rials or M'ood of a similar grain. 


30. We commenced our journey from Savon&t on the 
thirtieth at five o’clock in the morning, and passed an ambdr 
or reservoir of water, covered with an arched roof, at one 
farsang(‘®) ; I soon after looked back from a rising ground 
and could scarcely believe that we had advanced nearly six 
miles beyond the trees and buildings of Savondt, which from 
the flatness of thp plain seemed still within two. Our course 
was now in the direction of Wfcst North West, and our road 
close to the mountains on the right, while towards our left 
the heights of Ki'th HItarman «/) were within view, 

though distant probably more than thirty miles; at two far- 
sangs nearailaWarior guardhouse we inclined to the North 
West ; at eleven miles passed another reservoir ; at thirteen, 
(our course being chiefly North) we saw the village and mud 
castle of Mcimdn situate at the foot of a steep moun- 

tain, and near it a small vaulted edifice called Kudmgah~»~ 
Khezr uliUji) “The footstep or vestige of Kuezb,” the 


(") AnMr prnnnnnced 6mbir Ihe n before h having the sound of n. 

We learn from the ingenious Captain Beaufort’s “ Karainaoia”(p. 47 sec. edit, 1818), 
that the name of Olvmpus, a large city meatioaed by Strabo, hu beea found in 
inscriptions written OXwTOf, 
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prophet Elias ; it resembled the tombs of Mvdiammedaa 
saints or Imamzadchs so nutneio is throughout Persia. We 
proceeded latterly in the direction of North North Hast, and 
I sketched the first appearance of the great salt lake in a 
view which comprehends Kheir {jX^) our manzel or halting 
place, and (more nearly) part of a neighbouring village, (See 
Plate XXXVllI). 'Tiie journey of this morning was per- 
formed in to ir hours, the distance froiii Suvondt to Khtir 
being fifteen or sixteen miles. 

The chief, Mi'a>5A Sv'dek, and several men 

of the place who came to meet us outside the walls, con- 
ducted mo to a good room, where I learned from them that 
the lake is at certain seasons very considerable, extending 
almost seventeen /hrva/igs above sixty miles ; and that it 
does not by any means com nunicate with the salt lake near 
Shirdz. It is generally called, from the principal town in 
its vicinity, the Dtriai Mm ‘by) or “lake of MV/ 2 :,’* 
but the old Eiistern Geographers have denominated it the 
“ lake of Bakhtegdn'* after a village of that name, 

which still exists ^although, as 1 heard, in a state of ruin) to 
the Eastward of Khtir. 

Ebn Hadkal(p 98)notice3 this extraorriinary body wa- 
ter; and the S&r al Belddn describes it more particularly in the 
following words;** And ainongall these, one is the VikeoiBakh- 
; into this fi(>^r8 the river X«r which is near HktkAn 
*^or Kltej&n, and it reaches nearly to Z4hek {otSahek, as 
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“ some times written) in Kirtndn; the extent of this lake is 
“ twenty farsangs in length, and the Avater of it is bitter, and on 
“ its borders are wild beasts of various kinds, such as lions, 
“leopards or tigers, and others; and the region of this 
“lake (which belongs to the Kiireh of Istakhr), comprises 
“ several villages and districts’^")* Of these some are enu- 
merated by Hamdallah Mastowfi who has borrowed part 
of his description from the passage above quoted. ^‘TheLake 
“ of Bakhteg&nf says he, “ is in the province of Firs ; and 
“ on its borders are situate Jezireh, Abdd, Kheireh and Niriz ; 
“ it extends to the confines of (ShdkelJ Sdhek 'm Kimidn, 
“ The river Kur runs into it, and adjacent are tracts of soil 
“impregnated *with salt. In length this lake is twelve 
“ farsangs, in breadth seven ; and it is nearly thirty-five 
“ farsangs in circumferencc”(‘*). 

iijj iS 4Ua- ^,jjl J (") 

J j i^li b 0 ^ t' J ‘V' u'v o' j' 

3 J jr> t,' 3 O'* ‘■s— <:« 

ty^j 3 UU-.JJ J Aib 3 j Ji» JJ jtyl 

MS. Stir al Beldin. j ^ JaAa... ^ 

The name which here appears Kiir (j^) is generally writleii withonlj; the river ifw 
must be more particularly meationed hereafter. 

t>-^ ji jiji^ 3 3 ‘’V' J 3 *j^ (**) 

*»-*** uj' kI r - 3 3 } V»' A-y yU/ eiku J». b 

J,jy3 3 (-Ay vi-iA J uAy sJjljj Jjb et— 1 

^,3^ MS* ^ Cam. The word Skiktl oceuri only iu 

one of five manuscripts. 
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The Kheireh meiitidned here, is now generally called 
Kheir (j^) or more vulgarly Kheil, by a change of the letters 
r and I very frequent in Persia; it is a small village, and near 
it are two or three clusters of mean houses, with mud walls, 
and a few trees ; the poor inhabitants of all these places 
were laid under contribution and obliged to furnish our 
Sihrsdt or allowance of provisions, not only for this day, 
but the next; as a space of above forty miles, between Kheir 
and Gawakdn was known to be an inhospitable desert, and 
the state of our mules and horses rendered it necessary that 
this space should be divided into two stages ; Siii'a Kii a'n, 
therefore demanded a supply of bread, milk, rice, grass and 
barley ; six fowls, one lamb, and thirty eggJ ; with this re- 
quisition the Mirsa reluctantly complied ; and from some 
murmurs which I overheard, it is probable that the people 
here do not earnestly wish for the visits of Antiquaries, or 
travellers of any description, attended by Mehmdnddrs. As 
a stock for the next day’s journey it was also thought ad- 
viseable that a mesliek or skin, besides our leathern matarrehs 
should be filled with watef at KAeir; and Shi'e Kiia'n pro« 
posed setting out at night, that we might not have occasion 
to ride in the day time and thereby expose our selves and 
our horses to the stinging flies, an evil represented here 
almost as formidable as the want of food or water ; but 
^is proposal I rejected, unwilling to pass in darkness 
through a country however dreary, and disagreeable, of 
which, amongst Europeans, so little information bad been 
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obtained. The Salt Lake appeared to me an object worthy 
of inspection; that it existed before the first century, as in 
the tenth, when Ebn Haukae wrote, can scarcely be 
doubted : yet Strabo, Curtius and others who notice the river 
which it receives, have not spoken of the Lake; neither is 
it mentioned by any of the Greek or Roman Geographers 
or Naturalists ; we find, accordingly, that in a very excel- 
lent and handsome map published by Mons. de la Rochette, 
it is described as “ unknown to the ancients an account 
justified by the great authority of D’Anville(’*). 


At day-break on the first of May, v/e set out from Kheir 
and proceeded' in a West- North- Western direction to the 
ruined Caravansera of Khan-e-Kerd {0^ yU.) ; a distance 
generally computed seven farsangs ; I did not think it 
above twenty miles ; our road was close to hills on the left 
well wooded; the trees during part of our journey seemed 
old and thick; all thriving, but none very lofty ; on our right 
was the Lake bounded by mountains and covering the 


('*) De la Rochclte'i Map I reprd as one of the best and prettiest that appeared^ 
during the last century. It is entitled ** ludix Veteris, quantum Macedonibus nota 
** fuit, finitimarumqiie regionum Specimen Geographicum; situni ac nomina locorum 
“ recentioris sevistib oculoa subjicieos, necnon Alexandri Itinera intra Euphntem el 
Hyphasin, et Navigationem Nearchi ab Indo flumine ostium usque Pasitigris/' 
Published at Faden'a, Charing Cross, London, 1797. 1 mention these particulars^ 
as many ingeoious foreigners have experienced considerable difficulty io p^rocuring 
the map, from iguonuce of .ts title, a id of Uie place where it is sold. See the French 
transUtlon of Arrian by Cliaussard (Atlas p. 196; who sought , the map without 
success, cveft iu London. 
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plain, in some places eight or ten, in others perhaps fifteen 
or sixteen miles wide. It had recently deposited on the 
part over which we rode, a dry surface of sandy whitish salt 
that crackled beneath the horses feet ; but its water was 
distinctly visible within two or three miles ; and appeared 
as if always extending to three or four farsangs before us, 
and whenever we looked back, as much behind us. 

- 1 tasted, at six miles, a chashmeh4-dh4-garm 
or spring of water, warm, although the sun was scarcely 
risen, and in a slight degree brackish, but not unpleasant ; 
this gushed from a rock under the mountains on our left, 
and formed a small stream that ran into the JLake. 

Until we reached the Caravanserd^ nothing was seen from 
which a stranger might infer that the country had ever been 
peopled ; if there was a path, we missed it on the plain of 
salt. A man of respectable appearance alighted at the halting- 
place soon after our arrival ; his conversation was amusing 
and instructive, and his manners pleasing ; his servant carried 
along musket, and he was himself well armed; I invited him to 
partake of our repast, and learned that be was employed by 
the Prince of Shiraz in collecting taxes from the ZdbeU of 
several villages. According to his description the lake must 
be considerably more extensive than it appeared to us ; for, 
as he said, not only the mountains which bounded it on the 
right were washed by its waters oa their Northern side* but 
various mountains even beyond them. 
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The Caravamerd was fallen to ruin ; yet it seemed to me 
a building that tiad never been completed ; and some J/tdts 
who occupied a few huts in the neighbourhood, and had 
relieved our men from the care of their horses, informed me 
that this place was nearly abandoned, from dread of wild 
beasts which liauuted the wooded mountains adjoining, and 
of the flies which every summer destroyed many mules and 
horses. It was at this time little mure than ten o’clock in 
the morning, an.i we had been already much incommoded 
by a multiplicity of Zamb&rs (jpJj), wasps and horsetiies, of 
various kinds. I therefore caused my small twQ-poled tent 
to be iminediately pitched, as the half ruined Caravanserai 
afforded no shelter, and the rubbish of its walls abounded 
with snakes and scorpions. Plere whilst lying on the 
ground, I observed several lizards of beautiful and extraor- 
dinary colours ; they ventured sometimes to approach very 
near me, peeping with a most inquisitive look ; but they 
seemed equally timid as active, for on the least motion of the 
head, even the twinkling of an eye, they vanished among the 
stones and shrubs(‘*). ‘ ’ 

Until two o’clock, the sun being very powerful, both men 
and beasts suffered extreme annoyance from theiflies; a 
cold and violent wind began, fortunately, then to blow, and 


(**) **The quick-eyfd titdrd.’^^as our ooble Fuel witiilib usual Mciljf of^kpiesrioia 
dascribef it ; Uatuidy Caiiiu i V>* 
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we enjoyed for some minutes a shower of rain, regarded in 
this country as a rare phaenomenon ; our tormentors soon 
disappeared, and I walked out to view an Ilidt cemetery with 
a small mud-built Jmiimetir/eA situate between the Caravanserai 
and the mountains. Near this was a stream full of the 
largest and" ugliest frogs that I had hitherto seen, and noisy 
in proportion to their size ; the water, which runs into the 
lake, was fresh, but not very palatable ; I prefered it 
however, to that which we had brought with us twenty miles, 
agitated and heated in odious skins and matarrehs of the 
tanned Dulgdr or Russia leather. 

I could perceive, wjth a glass, that am9ng the rocks 
beyond the lake, trees were n’ot numerous, and snow was 
still visible on some high mountains not far from our manzet. 
Within a mile of the Caravamcra was a tower or Hahddri 
where formerly had been stationed five or six guards to 
protect travellers and collect a toll imposed on merchandise; 
but now one man was found adequate to this task ; a person 
fond of solityde might here indulge even to satiety. 

From Khdn-e-Kerd we proceeded early on the second, 
and having travelled in a West-North-Western direction 
above thirty mjles, (perhaps thirty two or thirty three) we 
arrived at Gdmkdn pronounced Gdwahoon). The 

plain which duiing the first eight or ten miles was partially 
encrusted with salt, expanded soon after we left the Cara- 

2 a 
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vansera ; and probably the lake is at some seasons five or 
six farsangs broad; at seven miles we saw the gardens of 
Dhey Kharmah or Kharrumah (a./. tSj, a village bearing 
nearly West-North-West before us, at the foot of a distant 
mountain ; at seventeen or eighteen miles we were in the 
Belhkat of Kurbdl ( or, as it is vulgarly and improperly 
called, Kulvdr and Kurodr, a district which once compre- 
hended many flourishing villages ; most of these, are at 
present deserted ; and the few inhabited, seem falling to 
decay. I walked among the ruined houses of two; Dhey Sejel 
(Jj^ iii) and DheyNaw{y j.j); and found in a burial-place near 
them, some tombstones neatly carved, with Arabick and 
Persian epitaphs. These villages first appear where the 
Salt Lake ends and vegetation begins ; here also the river 
Bandamir falls into the lake ; and from this spot 

during the remainder of our day’s journey, we rode along 
the left bank of that greenish, deep and dirty-looking stream, 
which resembles in many places a very broad English canal. 
It is the river Kftr (j^) or Kur (J) of those Eastern writers 
above quoted (p. 172), and derives its modern name from 
Bandamir, a celebrated dike and bridge at a village, which, 
having been our next stage, I shall soon more particularly 
notice. 

Gdwakhn is an inconsiderable place ; it furnished, however, 
good accommodation in a house built over the river, on a 
mud bank, steep and very high above its level. lake most 
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streams of this country, the Bawrfamir abounds with tortoises. 
We saw many in it; the Persians never eat them, but our 
party shot two, of large dimensions ; several bullets, also, 
were discharge^ but in vain at water snakes, of* various co- 
lour?; and just below my window soon after we alighted, a 
fish was taken which within half an hour afforded me an 
excellent dinner. 

On the third of May we left Gawak&n at five o’clock in 
the morning. The river was on our right hand until, at three 
miles and a half, we crossed it over the Ful-i-GdwaMn 
Jj), a long bridge, irregularly built with several arches 
large and small ; here the Bandamir suddeidy falls seventeen 
or eighteen feet ; It was not without some danger and con- 
siderable difficulty that we contrived, even on foot, to pass 
this bridge, which has been for many years in ruins ; no work 
of publick utility, is ever repaired by the governors of this 
province. We now proceeded, the river running on our 
left, but could seldom see it unless when within a few yards, 
as its banks are in general level with the plain ; at three 

farsangs we rode by a m(id-walled village called Mahridn 

/ 

pronounced Mahrioon) near which were some culti- 
vated grounds ; our road, on this and the preceding day was 
chiefly in a West-North-Western direction through a coun- 
try perfectly flat, with mountains on both sides, and inter- 
sected by numerous drains, cut for the purposes of irrigation. 
We saw many large wells; one with a machine of extraor- 
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dinary construction, more ponderous and clumsy than the 
common Persian wheel ; a sketch of this is among the few 
things which I lost in the course of my journey. The plain 
was still considered as mdl-i-bel(ikdt-i-Kurbdl{J^J JU) 
or belonging to the district of Kurbdl; it assumes the name 
of MardaslU or Marvdasht beyond the village of 

Baiidafnir, where we arrived at eleven o'clock, having travel- 
led five farsangs, as the Persians reckoned, or probably about 
twenty miles. 

My desire of visiting Persepolis would have induced me 
to proceed eleven or twelve miles farther, for the Takht-i- 
Jemshid was within three farsangs, and the 

mountains adjmning these celebrated ruins appeared much 
nearer from the flatness of the intermediate space ; but the 
mules and horses were much fatigued ; we therefore halted 
at Bandamir, and the Zdbet being absent, a dispute occurred 
between ray party and the inhabitants. Stones were thrown, 
some swords half-drawn, and a tliousand most opprobrious 
epithets interchanged among men and women. I thought 
it prudent to terminate the affair by pitching my little tent 
outside the walls, close to a garden, within ten yards of 
the river. 

Bandamir seems a populous village ; it is divided and un- 
dermined in several places by dams and candts or subterra- 
neous channels lor supplying mills with water; and its name, 
which is formed of the word band (oJu) a dike, and Amir or 
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JEmir, (^0 a prince or chief, alludes to the works construct- 

/ 

ed here in the tenth century by Azzad (or Adhad) ad dou- 
LEH, (4oil\ jwie). Of thescthe principal remains are artificial 
mounds which impede the stream and force it to descend 
through numerous sluices and arches, in a waterfall of eigh- 
teen or twenty feet. By various acts of munificence and ge- 
nerosity, the illustrious Amir merited and has obtained the 
gratitude of Persian writers(’*); but he is principally celebra- 
ted for this vast undertaking,whcreby an arid and barren tract 
of considerable extent was fertilized, and the blessings of 
plenty diffused among several hundred villages ; some of 
these, but mostly deserted and in ruins, yet exist; a monument 
of his glory and a reproach to his degenerate successors. 
In countries where from its scarcity the value of water is 
sufficiently known, that history has lavished praises on those 
benevolent Monarchs who provided for their subjects a co- 
pious supply, by means of aqueducts or canals, wells or cis- 
terns, cannot be a subject of wonder. Thus in the Hebrew 
scriptures (II. Kings, ch. xx. v. 20.) it is recorded of the pious 


(”) Yet according to a tradition noticed by the hiitorian Ua'fVz ABRi3',(iu hia ac- 
count of the river Kurj, tbia constructed by order of Azzad, did not derive 
its present denomination from that Prince, but was called after the chief engineer 
whom he employed, and whose proper name was Ami'r. 

J tXAi j 

(MS. TMkh i mjiz AM). jjo 

This tradition is* repeated in the MS. Diet, Berkin KatUia^ (See the word jJu) 
which adds that, according to some, the band was constructed by a stranger n^^d 
Ami’B. who being on hia travels voltmtarity undertook the work. 
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Hezekiah, “ how he made a pool, and a conduit and brought 
“ water into the city” He also, “ stopped the upper water- 
“ course of Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west side 
of the city of David” (II. Cliron. ch. xxxii. v. 30. To 
this Isaiah alludes, ch. xxii. 11). 

Similar works have immortalized many ancient princes in 
the annals of different nations ; but the Persians, most par- 
ticularly, seem to rank among their greatest benefactors, 
those who have contributed to remedy the distresses arising 
from a natural paucity of springs and rivers; and even their 
Muselm^in writers, do not withold from lIu'stfANO, Zav;, 
Cai KnusnAU, Baiiiia'm, Ardeshi'u, Sha'pu'r, Nu'sk- 
irava'n, and other sovereigns whom they regard as he^- 
theiis, that tribute of celebrity, to which hydraulick la- 
bours employed for the publick good, have given them so 
just a claim. This work of Azzad ad douleh, (a Prince 
of the Dilemitc dynasty who governed as is still 

efficient although much neglected, and has been consider- 
ed by the best historians as wqrthy of admiration ; ** it is 
“ distinguished,’' says Mi'rkiiond, “by the name of Band- 



0”) He did not assume the title of SMhor king, although fully invested with Ike 
powers; nor, until some years after his death (which happened A. H. 372 or 3, A. P* 
883) did any monarch denominate himself Suftdn; the first so distinguished among 
Muselmkn Princes, was Mahmu'd, surnamed Gu A'zi, or ** Victorious ;** the son of 
Sabakteoi'n, according to that valuable Manuscript, the Ttbkdi NSsri^ 
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“AMi'a; a structure to which the world does not furnish 
“ vestiges of any thing equal ; and it is,” adds he, “ of such 
“ magnitude that peopl^may pass over it, even armies, and 
“ caravans’’(‘^). KuoND£Mi'u,son of the writer whom I have 
just quoted, enumerating the memorials of Azzad ad’dou- 
leh’s long and beneficent reign, says “ another is the Baud 
“ which he erected on the river Kur ; few works resem- 
“ bling this can be found throughout the world”(‘®). The con- 
struction of it is assigned by Sa'dek Isfaha'ni to theyear 
359 of the Muhammedan era, (a. d. 969)» when Azzad 
AD DpuLEn, “made a wall or embankment on the db-i-kurot 
“ river Kur ; also a reservoir or cistern in the castle of Js- 
“ takhr, on which occasion he exclaimed, “ i have created a 
“ mountain in the midst of a lake, and a lake on the summit 
“ of a mountain”(‘®)- 


From this boast we might infer that the river had been 
occasionally dissipated in unprofitable or perhaps destructive 


l*;CuJ Aar’U^ 

MS. Rauzet alSe/a. Vol. IV. 

MS. Khtl6ut al AkM6r. ka-Ab yly ^ 

^ j> A«» X WHj ^ ^ ^ m>. 7 j 0 ) 

SIS. Snhtk hudek, jjji, \^ } ' 
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inundations on the adjacent plain , although a modern writer, 
SiiEiKU Zarcu'b, supposes the territory of KurbM to have 
suffered, in preceding ages, rather frpin the want, than from 
any redundancy of water. His account of Azzad-ad-dou- 
LEH contains the following words; “ and one of the proofs of 
“ his liberality and munificence remaining in the neighbour- 
“ hood of Shir/iz, is the Bandamir, which he constructed on 
“ the river/irMr; before this work the plain of Kurbdl and the 
“territory adjoininghad beenw'ithout M^aterand uncultivated; 
“ he exerted his endeavours to improve them and Expended 
“ treasures to an incalculable amount in turning the course 
“ of the river Knr; he first laid the foundation of an immense 
“dike or mound, and then caused gravel and quick lime 
“to be pounded or kneaded into a cement, with which, 
“ along the line of that mound, was formed a wall or bank 
“ so broad that Jiorsemen might pass over ; after the building 
“of this band, habitations were established throughout all 
“ the plain and other parts of the Kurbdl district, so that 
“ they became well peopled and cultivated(*®). 


J Ir^ J ij ^ yljj J 

jl J AjjtyM Jjl ^ <— '1 b ‘“ir* 

AiitU. t/A-. y! j! J J <.s*^ 

Jii Cp^Uc Am j Aiily jii AM ^1 j,t jA 

^IS. ShSrit Nimak. j CAjUc ijl^ J 
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That the river did . Dot wear a very tempting appearance 
has been already mentioned. Yet the water, of which I 
dmpk both here and at^diMikdn, was pleasant, and by the 
inhabitants reckoned salubrious. My tent had scarcely 
been pitched upon its bank, when the old Kedkhudd or 
householder who represented the Z&bet, came in a very 
respect^kmanner to apologize for the ihhospitality man- 
ifested by his peoplev of which he hoped that I would not 
CQraplain on my arrival at Hhir6z; as the culprits, he swore 
be ser ish&h (jU ^.) and ^ ser i AU jmi) “ by the head 
“of the king,aod of Ali” had been already severely punished ; 
a room, be said, was now prepared for my reception, and, as 
a peace-oflfering, l»e brought me a p(sh‘kash or pre- 

sent(*‘), consisting of a live lamb, and a flower ; to which he 
added four ancient arrow-heads, three of brass and one of 
iron, discovered by his children irt some trenches lately 
dug, within a mile ; others, perfectly similar and many of dif- 
feretit sizes and shapes have been found on the plain otMar- 
datht, tvhere,and at Shir&z, I procured forty -seven; these are 
now in my collecfloh and ’have furnished subjects for Plate 
XXXlX. 

, Qj^,j:h(?, opposite side, remote, was an ex- 

trapr^in^y , rock whu^ ousted noflce; for, as the light 

!T*". ^ (!*>#)» ll*P. 

a #cmaa «iM« ibw 4 is tbit (ease by ft* Toriu. ■ 
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fell according to the sun’s declination, on the inequalities of 
its surface, they presented the aspect of a ruined edifice. 

I thought it very probable that som® story might be attach- 
ed to such an object,in a country abounding with romantick 
fictions, and here especially, on the verge of Persepolis 
itself. My conjecture was not erroneous; the peasants called 
this rock the Nak6reh Khdneh (*;li See Vol. I. p. 184); 
and I recollected that a nobleman at Shiraz had talked one 
day of a magnificent building so denominated near Banda- 
mir; where the mighty Jemshid stationed his musicians in 
such a manner, that by a very wonderful refinement, numer- 
ous instruments the most harsh and obstreperous conspired 
to gratify the monarch who, sitting in his imperial takht or 
palace, listened to their tones which were softened into har- 
monious modulations from floating on the air for the space 
of eleven or twelve miles. 

Of this tale, however popular, the absurdity was acknow- 
ledged by our intelligent KedkhudA, with whom I conversed 
respecting the Nakdreh Khdneh, while sketching it, as in the 
Plate, XXXVIII ; and he accounted for its name by a much 
more credible tradition, which indicates this rock as the place 
where, on the sound of drums and trumpets, the workmen of 
Azzad ad douleh, employed in constructing the adjoining 
walls and dikes, assembled together daily at certain hours, 
to receive their wages, and allowance of provisions; diose 
workmen amounted in number to twelve thousand; he added 
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that the remains of several bridges and b&nds (jJu) inferior 
in magnitude and importance, might still be seen by a tra- 
veller on the banks of this river at RAtngard and other 
places(”). 

On the fourth I waited pnly for the first glimpse of day 
and proceeded in three hours across the Sahrd (1^) or plain 
of Mardasht or Marvdasht to the Takht-i-Jemskid 
or “ Jemshid’s Throne,” for so are now called the ruins of 
that building, which as a palace or a temple, formed, m'c may 
suppose, the chief ornament of ancient Persepolis. Our 
course was, invariably, in the direction of North-North- 
West; the distance, as generally reckoned, and I believe 
accurately, was three farsangs or eleven miles. The country 
over which we had travelled during the last eighty or ninety 
miles (from near KheirJ was of a level surface but bounded 
on each §ide by ranges of lofty mountains. 

Soon after we came within view of the stupendous columns, 

I was much pleased and surprised by the appearance of an 
officer in the English uniform with a party of horsemen 
advancing towards the village of Mirkhu&$tg&n 


(■) Ramg 0 rd or Rimgird wbkli in the Anibick mtonor if written 

jerd 1 bave reason to believe a place of considerable antiquity; 

LAU C AZVi'Ni, H A'riz Abru', and otbera, enumerate the bmtif or dike erected there 
as the oldest stnictnre of that kind on theriver Kwr. The Btmd AmuuU, (now called 
BSntUmdrJ ii the aecon^ and the Bmul i Kmdt generally leekooed 

the thinL 
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pronounced Mirkhasgoon) and soon ascertained that these 
were Comet Willock of the Sepoy Cavalry, and several 
English seijeants of the forty-seventh regiment, whom the 
Ambassador had detached from Shir&z the night before, oh 
their way towards Tabriz, where they were to be employed 
in training the Persian troops under Abba's Mi'eza', the 
Crown Prince. Respecting our Embassy, the intelligence 
brought by Mr. Willock was such as induced me to hope 
that I might indulge at perfect liberty for twelve or fourteen 
days among the ruins of Persepolis ; and being desirous of 
commencing my researches without further delay, I hastened 
to the **Throne of Jemhid^* and, after the example of Shi'r 
Kha'n Beg, ascended on horseback the spacious and mag- 
nificent staircase ; rode through the different structures of 
which this admirable edifice originally consisted, and caused 
my small tent to be pitched within the marble portals of the 
Western chamber, near the great Hall of Columnsif^). 

Here Mr. Morier paid me a visit; he had been in this neigh- 
bourhood about a week; and occupied a garden-house almost 
one mile from the ruins; he invited me to dinner, and mentiem- 
ed that sotne workmen employed by him in digging had 
brought to light several beautiful sculptures, concealed ptOf^ 
bably during many centuries. 1 rambled for eight hoars 



^>. Tlib ehuilMi ii i«pr«Bented lij l«anuk mhw.lM^?lat«,iiadWtii* 

“Portique a I’ouest." (Voyage*, &c. Am»t. 1718, folio). ^ . 
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through ail the ruins; content this day with a general view 
of every object", and not attempting to delineate any. I 
visited also the two fine sepulchral excavations in the adja- 
cent mountain, described by various travellers; and another 
amongst rocks about half a mile towards the South-East, 
which has probably escaped the notice of most strangers^(*) **). 
I dined in the evening with Mr. Morier and Mr. Willock at 
the garden-house, returned at night to my tent, and slept in 
the Khdmh-i-Ddrd (l^b a;U.) or “ palace of Darius.'^ Thus is 
sometimes denominated the Takht, or Throne of Jemhid 
described also in books as Chehl-min&reh J.y^) and 
Hezdr setdn the “ Forty’’ or the “Thousand Co- 

lumns.’’ 

This building once inhabited by most mighty and luxu- 
rious monarchs; the spot, we may suppose, where Alexander 
celebrated “ The Royal feast for Persia oton;” being now 
perfectly uncovered (although the windows in different 
apartments would indicate a roof, as without one they 
seem superfluous either for the admission of light or air); 
Shi’r Kha’kBeo had. pitched his tent just outside the 
square or chamber which conttdned mine; but when retiring 
to rest 1 found fliat, as the weather proved delightfully mild, 
hbiehidf or thicfcljr quilted counterpane, was spread 


(*) I do not r^dtlect'anjr #bo tldi nonniHfiit 

noticed. 
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on the broad flat stone over one of the windows, where he 
intended to pass the night ; some of oar servants also, had 
climbed on the walls, and lintels of the doorwa^fs where they 
were sleeping, more secured in their elevated situation, from 
the attacks of wild beasts and snakes, than those who re- 
mained with me, upon the ground. 

On the fifth I began my researches soon after four o’clock 
in the morning, and returned with a few sketches to the 
tent, about eight. Sitting here at breakfast, 1 now congra- 
tulated myself on the partial accomplishment of one most 
favourite antiquarian object ; 1 was at Persepolis, and from 
the perfect solitude which reigned among its venerable 
monuments, entertained the most reasonable hopes of in- 
specting them at leisure ; the multiplicity of inscriptions 
and figures sculptured on every side, and each demanding 
minute investigation, convinced me that twelve or fourteen 
days would not by any means suffice for drawing and copy- 
ing all, and I had accordingly resolved to prolong my resi- 
dence here, when the Ked Kh^dA of an adjoining village with 
some peasants, came to me and declared, that the Zdbet or 
chief man of the district, was ashamed to appear before the 
English ambassador’s brother, or to acknowledge the poverty 
of his people ; that on the arrival of my party and of Mr. 
Willock’s soldiei-s many families had deserted thdr habita- 
tions, and that for this day’s subsistence a fowl or even an 
egg, could not be procured without considerable difficulty. 
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This report of scarcity banished all my pleasing visions ; 
and waa confirnled in a short time by the persons whom 
ShIr Kha'n had sent several miles in various directions 
for the purpose of collecting food; I obtained, however, from 
the Ked Khuda some information concerning the principal 
remains at Takht-i-Jemshidy and the places in its vicinity, and 
willing to avail myself of the present moment, I rode with 
Mr. Morier to Naksh i Rejcb and Naksh i Rustam 

(jju; delineated the great rock or mountain of Istakhr, 
which it will be necessary hereafter to notice more particu- 
larly; and having dined, but not in a very sumptuous manner, 
I again rambled until ten o’clock among the lofty columns 
and sculptured portals, the admirable fra^ients and the 
heaps of earth which hide from man’s inspection a consi- 
derable portion of this noble edifice. Soon after midnight 
I joined Mr, Morier at the garden-house, and setting out by 
moonlight we proceeded together and arrived at Shirdz, a. 
little before ten o’clock on the morning of the sixth ; from 
this city to Takht4-Jemshidy the distance is about four and 
thirty milhs; but an accdhnt of the road is reserved for that 
chapter in which I shall communicate at once such obser- 

Y 

vations as were suggested both by my first visit to the Per- 
sepolitan remains, and a second examination of them two, 
months after. 



CHAPTER X. 


Second Residence at Shirdz- 


T FOUND our society in the camp reduced by the absence 
of three members, as the Ambassador wishing to acquire 
a knowledge of places hitherto but slightly explored, had 
complied with the solicitations of Mr. Gordon, Major D' Ar- 
cy and Major Stone, and sent them, sufficiently protected, to 
travel in different directions. Meanwhile we paid ceremo- 
nious visits to some great men of the city; one on the twenty 
third of May, when we rode in grand procession from the 
Takht-i-Cajar Palace, and alighting at the house of Muhim-? 
Zeki Kha'n, were received by him at the gate cpn^ 
ducted through a court crowded with servants and 
or musketeers; here I remarked the singulir 

ance of a large reservoir or hawz containing water of 
which the smooth surfacce was entirely covered with various 
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flowers, so as to resemble a fine carpet in brilliancy of tints; 
but the pattern was formal; as several floating rods or switches 
separated the flowers according to their colours in distinct 
and regular compartments; thus 



After an hour’s conversation during which were presented, 
besides the usual Caledns and coffee, some iced water of the 
bidmishky a most delicious beverage(‘); iced rose water, iced 
orange sherbet, and-sweetmeats, we returned to the camp, 
at one o’clock, w’hen Fahrenheit’s Thermometer in the shade 
was up to 93 ; but in the morning at six o’clock it had only 
risen to 67 ; the nights were now cool and pleasant. 

Before I left Shiraz, a bookseller and a painter who fre- 
quently visited our tents, and a Sarrdf or money chan- 
ger residing in the 6 a'j^r, had promised to collect during my 

I 

absence whatever uncommon manuscripts, medals, and 
sculptured stones'should fall into their hands; and, as I had 
purchased some articles from each, at the first price demand- 
ed, they swore by the head of Ali that until my retuln they 


(,’r EntracJed from the flowers of the ^ miMc Jyj) a very fragrant 

kind of willow. 
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would not offer such things for sale. This promise, however, 
had been forgotten, and they sold at different times both coins 
and gems, fortunately to friends who with much kindness 
have since transferred them to me. As on such occasions a 
Persian listens to reproach with perfect insensibility, I did 
not think it necessary to upbraid them with duplicity and 
falsehood. They, accordingly, submitted to my inspection 
almost every day while we remained at Shirdz^ Arabick and 
Persian books, engraved gems, extraordinary miniature pic- 
tures, and pul4- kadi?n J^) or ‘‘ancient money.” 

In this city which on coins is still entitled the Dcir al ylm 
or “Sqat of Science;’' and might have been aptly 
styled, as a celebrated orientalist remarks, the Persian Athens' 
(*), manuscripts of intrinsick value seem no less rare than learn- 
ed men; such works, I mean, as a person conversant with Eastern 
Bibliography would chiefly desire to procure. Of Ha'piz's 
D 2 Ww(laiU j), transcripts abounded in every size and form; 
and of the other great Shirazian poet, Saadi empha- 

tically styled “ the Sheikh" (^),,copies of the various com- 
positions are numerous and much esteemed amonghis fellow- 

(*) Haiic (urbem) aliquis non male Persife Athenas vocavent, turn quod purissi- 
**nia lingua Persica, eaque poculiaribus idiotismis ac elegantiia, quas grammatiGi 
**gcntis illiua modoa Sebirazios vocant, luxurians, incolU ejua ait naliva, turn etiam 
** quod amoeniorum ac politiorurn literariini domicilium dici mereatur.'" Revicski 
** Specimen Poeseos Persies*/’ Prooem. p. xviii. a rare work, printed at Vienna in 
1771 , (duod.) containing the sixteen odes of Ha'f iz’a Div^n that end in the letter 
uiif \ ; with a translation and comments. 
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citizens. The Sh&hnamah of Fibdausi(*), the Klmmseh or 
Tarye Ganjc oi Niza'mi(^), the Kulidt of Ja'mi, or his seven 
select poems forming the Haft Aureng{^), do not often occur; 
and when handsomely written or embellished with paint- 
ings and illuminations, are rated most exorbitantly. The 
works ofHA'xEFi Khuskau (jj;--:), Anvehi 

Aakfi { Jfji ), Kha'ka'ni Jela'l ad’dInRu'mi 

JV). Ka'tebi (^K), Atta'r Sena'i (^U-), 
Thena'i (^U3), generally called Sena'i in Persian pronunci- 
ationfhSuAMsTABRi'zi Ma'ni (^yU), Kema'l 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


(*) Respecting the great SMhn^mah (<ul3 iU) or Book of Kings," and its 
author FiRDAUsi See Vol. l.Pref. p. ix. also p. 4B-1 16, and other places, 

o The poems of Nizami are sometimes called Panje Ganje 

or the “ Five Treasures also, like the quintuple collection of other poets works, 

Khamseh (<U*^), from the Arabick word khams, ** live." His Sekmder 

Mmah, or History of Alexander," is, however, frequently divided into two parts, 
as 1 have before observed, Vol. 1. p. Oi, 

(®) Kulidt from all, every), the complete collection of an author's 

works. The of Ja Ml comprises forty different compositions, in 

prose and verse, among which are several poems each consisting of many thousand 
lines. One volume in my collection contains all these works»very finely and accu- 
rately written on thirteen hundred and thirty six pages, richly ornamented with gold 
lines, and illuminated titles of books and beads of chapters. This copy was made 
by a scribe of Hef dt, in the year 941, (A. D. 1634). The seven principal poems of 
J AMI, constitute the Haft aurtng ** or Seven Thrones;" (one of the 

constellations so named); of this wotk 1 possesa a most splendid and beautiful copy 
written in 955, (A,. D. 1548), by a scribe of 5Alr42» 

(•) The more modern poet ThbnaK (wboioiffedfi I procured) is commonly styled 
Kkuijtk The other who finished bis extraordinary pbcm the 

Hadiket, in the year of our era 1189, is entitled Hakim The sage, or Phifosor 
phet. From the works of both, extracts shall be given in another place. 
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Isfaiia'ni JUS) Hamgau'Siu^ra'zi Jj^), Sel- 

NA'N Sa'veji ^UL), Ismeti (gjU-u), Aub AL Wa'- 

SIAA Jebeli t-V'Aw), Va'ez (lic<^), and many other 

poets of interior reputation, were seldom in the shops; they 
might, however, by private negotiation, be obtained at prices 
far beyond their real worth. But among three hundred 
Persian books, or more, in prose and verse, I could not here 
discover above seventeen or eighteen which iny own collection 
wanted ; most of these I consequently purchased. For 
Historical, Geographical and Philological manuscripts, the 
principal objects of my pursuit, 1 was generally directed to 
Isfahan; and of thirty five Arabick volumes which I exa- 
mined, thirty three were treatises on Muhaminedan Theology, 
Rnd controversy, or insipid legends of saints the other two I 
obtained for a trifling sum, the vender probably thinking 
them commentaries on the Kordn, as they were tied up in a 
parcel with tracts of that description. The reader will find 
in the Appendix, an account of them and of some Persian 
books procured at Shiraz. 

• • 

Gems or engraved stones were brought by hundreds ; for 
the Persians not being capable of discriminating between 
ancient and modern, 1 had instructed my collectors to show 
me all that were ofiered ibr sale ; many beautiful onyxes, 
.agates and camel ions, such as are now used in rings and 
seals, disfigured by the names of Muselmhm and sentences 
from the ITordn, were confmmded in the same bag or parcel 
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with those exhibiting human forms, Pahiavi inscriptions, 
Persepolitan devices, or sculptures of an extraordinary and 
uncertain kind, but executed probably in ages very remote. 
Although I procured above seventy at Sliirdz, it was a matter 
of surprise that engraved gems did not occur in greater 
numbers ; for there is reason to believe that they were for- 
merly almost as much used in this country as among the- 
Homans. (See V’^ol. I. Append. No. 13, and PI. XXI.) 

Medals are often found in Persia ; when singly or in small 
numbers the peasants generally perforate them (especially 
those of silver) without any regard to the injuries which the 
inscription, the king’s face, the fire-altar or its sacred flame, 
or any other device may sufler-from the operation ; after this, 
they are hung about the necks of their children ; or when 
strung, several in a row, form ornaments for the hair or the 
foreheads of their wives ; so that, as the learned Pococke 
remarked in difierent parts of Asia where the same fashion 
prevailed, a woman's head “ is often a very valuable piece 
of antiquity”(’'^). 

■ •• 

But as treasures become the king’s property, to discover 
one may sometimes be considered a very serious misfortune ; 
men who had found sums (^gold and silver and given up 
all, have yet been bastinadoed for not rendering an account 


C) Ohscrrtiiow on MeMfotaiii, Bjnte, V*!, n. p. iM, 
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of more, (See Vol. I. p. 444). There are, however, means by 
which the rapacity and vigilance of government may be elu- 
ded ; a portion of the treasure, judiciously and secretly ex- 
pended in bribes, will purchase for the finder permission to 
enjoy the rest; all traces of ancient coinage are soon lost in 
the crucible; bullion immediately assumes the form of cur- 
rent money at the royal mints established in every province 
of Persia ; and I fear that many Daricks are now circulating 
degraded into turndns of the present king(®). 

Mr. Bruce at B/WicAr mentioned two persons who within 
a few years had discovered considerable treasures ; one of 
them was, and probably still is, a shepherd ; for, having 
indiscreetly excited suspicion. he forfeited all that he had 
found. The other is a well-known Ildjii^)\ he acknowledges 
himself indebted for his wealth to a countryman who, in dig- 
ging a field or garden near some ruins, found so much old 
money as enriched botli him and his friend, the agent em- 
ployed in melting and converting it into current coin. The 
Ildji is now a reputable trader^ and does not restrict his 
speculations to any particular branch of commerce ; for I 

(•) The crucible is equally fatal to raedakwhen fouod by the Turks. Not lon^ 
before we landed at Btuhthr, a treasure had been discovered among some ruins near 
. Mousel ; it consisted of ancient money wliieli several officers appointed by the Tur- 
kish government were engaged in packing and sending off (in sealed bores) for tb# 
purpose of recoining. 

Haji a il/ttse/wKiu^wbo has performed the^j^* or holy pilgrimage 

to Meccat Christians who have visited Jerusalem sometimes adopt this title. 
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met, one day, on the Isfahan road, a kdjiah (4i\j or small 
caravan) of mules loaded with merchandize of various kinds 
belonging to him; among which were two poor girls, carried 
mvLcaj&vah, (See Misc. Plate XXIlI.Vol. I. fig. 16), on their 
way towards Te/jran, where they were to be sold; it was 
said, that during some predatory incursion on the Arabian 
coast, they had been lately taken; and if I might judge by 
the eyes of one and half the face of the other, they were most 
unaccountably chearful; as if not feeling the miseries of their 
present eondition, and pcrfeetly indifferent respecting their 
future fate. 


Although the money of Muhammedan Prinees was not 
among the objects of my numlsmatical researches, I possess 
through the kindness of different friends above three hun- 
dred of those coins (silver and copper) denominated K&fi, 
or Ctifick, of which a very large collection might easily be 
formed in Persia. At ShirAz I purchased a few of gold, in 
hopes that the SarrAf or money-changer, might be encour- 
aged to preserve medals of greater antiquity and value(*“). 

Some silver coins of the Arsacidan or Parthian kings were 
the result. Of this class with Greek legends the collections 


('*) Some coins of (he early KMlifAt were struck at Cnfii or K(^ah a city 
near the Euphrates, southward of the spot where Babylon once atood. But it waa 
not from this circamataoce that tbedenomtnation been given to the whole 

clasa of coina; but from the Arabich character named after the city, altbopjyb 
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in Europe are numerous, and they have been arranged and 
described by many writers. I procured also here, three of 
more rare occurrence, which may, however, be ascribed to 
Princes of the same dynasty ; these exhibit inscriptions in 
the character found on several of bronze, noticed elsewhere 
(“) : and they have suggested remarks on a very obscure 
portion of Asiatick History, which I shall endeavour to 
illustrate in another work. 

We were surprised on the thirteenth of May by an explo- 
sion much louder than the report of any gun usually fired 
at SMrdz ; and it was found to have proceeded from a barrel 
or vessel filled .with powder, which being ignited by means 
of a long train, blew to atoms a robber that had been pre- 
viously fastened to it; he was not the only criminal who 
suffered death at this time ; one man vvas killed with swords 
and his separated limbs exposed all day upon the walls; 
another was hanged, and a fourth had been condemned to 
perish in some different manner, but the Prince instructed 
his little son to intercede and the tnan’s life was spared . The 

equally used at fVht't, Basrah and BaghdAd^ Damascus, Balkh and Samar cand ; 
fact, coextensive with the Arabian languai;e. 1 obtained at hyahAn^ some precious 
fragments of ancient Arabick writing in the khai-e-Kuft Cufick char- 

acter, on fine parchment or vellum « hich the Persian bnbk-bmders called p&at-i akk 
(^1 fawn’s skin or antelope’s skin. Of this writing 1 shall give specimens 

in a subsequent Plate, 


(») See Vol. I. p. in. and 430. also, Plate XXI, Nos. 85 and 88. 
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modes of execution here mentioned are humane and gentle 
in comparison with the tortures often inflicted on robbers, 
whom the laws of this country generally persecute with un- 
relenting severity ; to immure them alive is, I understand, a 
frequent punishment ; of tliis many instances might be given 
and confirmed by indisputable evidence ; it will be suffi- 
cient to adduce the testimony of Dr. Fryer, an old traveller, 
and of one very recent, the ingenious Mr. Macdonald('*). 

On the morning of,the seventeenth at four o'clock, an hour 
pronounced auspicious by the astrologers, loud sounds of 
drums and trumpets, and the firing of guns, announced from 
the walls of iSAtrdz,that Hdsein ali MiazA^was on that day 
to receive a Khelaat, or dress of honour, which the king, his 
father, had appropriated . for him on the nawr/tz testival. 
The messenger who brought those robes had been detained 
two days near the city until a favourable aspect of the planets 
authorized the Prince to invest himself. For this purpose 


0*) " From tbn plain to Lkor,” Dr. Fryer, (in 1678). '* both in the highwayt 
** and on the high mountains were freqnent monuments of thieves immured in terror 
otiNM*# wlfo tnight rh« Hke otVence ; they having literally a Stdde-Doublet; 

arhereas we say metapliorically when thy is in prison. He hoe a Stone^ Doublet on ; 
for tbpae are plastered np, all hut their beads, in a round stone tomb, wbicb are left 
**|Out, hot out of kindnesa, but to expose them to the injury of the weather, and 
** aisault| of the birds of prey, who wiuak iheir rapia with as iitfle remorse, as they 
“ did devour their feflow-shbjeets.*' (Tiratfels, p. 5 1«). Macdonald in his Geogra- 
phical "filemoir p. 31. (1313), says^ tW of the culprit » sometimes tom 
** asunder by being bound to branclies of tmm nfterwaids separate and I lemember 
oiich,a^^ thwvm bftilt^intp hX| bht tbeir Midib Mid thus left 

•^toperiahn" , «k ^ 

%D 
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he set out soon after sun-rise, and the ceremony was per- 
formed in the little burge (^j>) or tower, called Khelaat F^shdn 
(ylijj o.*!*-) from its being the place to which, for many 
centuries, the Governors of Fdrs proceeded on such occasions 
with an istikbdl of several thousand persons(*''’); among the 
crowds attending Husein Au Mibsa, were many Jews, who, 
according to an ancient custom, having killed a cow, threw 
its head before the feet of the Prince’s horse ; their wives 
(as I heard) accompanied these Je\ys. ZEMBu'EEKs(i_^^j)or 
swivel guns{‘^) were discharged from the backs of camels, and 
the procession returned before noon. The Burge of Khelaat 
Pdshdn is about four miles from Shirdz, on the road leading 
to Takht iJemshtd or Persepolis ; and it was said that a simi- 
lar tower bearing the same name, and erected for the same 
purpose of investiture, was situate near Tabriz, and every 
other city the capital of a province('^). 


(’^) The Tower derives its name from khelaatf the dress; and pitskan, iuvesting» 
clothing <&'c, 

(’♦) From Zimhur a bornet^wasp, or stinging fl/. 

('*) From some future remarks on the curious subject of gifts bestowed and the 
offerings received b) great Eastern personages, it will appear that the word khehat 
often implied many valuable articles besides the mere robe or dress of honour* Thus 
Firdausi describing the preseul given king Afka sia'b to Sia'vesu, include« 
under the word khelaat not only rich dresses, swords, helmets and splendid saddle- 
furniture, but horses, purses ' f money, jewels of different kinds, also ** five hundred 
‘‘male and as many female attendants, besides a cup tilled with resplendent rubies/* 
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On the eighth of June, at nine o’clock in the morning, we 
attended the Ambassador during a ceremonious visit at the 
Haft~tan, where resided MIrza Zeki, our new Mehmdnd/ir 
whom the king had sent from Tehr/in, and who, as I before 
observed, was one of the principal ministers of state; here we 
enjoyed the usual refreshment, coffee, caledns, rosewater, 
sweetmeats and sherbets ; but to me the most grateful part 
of the entertainment rvas a set of four musicians, selected 
each for his peculiar excellence, from a numerous band. 
One played on the Ka?ndncheh, (a kind of violin before de- 
scribed, Vol. I. p. 238), and occasionally accompanied the 
instrument with his voice ; the next, by singing only, seemed 
most to charm our Persian friends, of whom many were 
assembled in the room ; another managed the dejf (ujS) or 
ddireh (sjj'o) with considerable taste and executiont'®); he too, 
sometimes exerted his vocal powers; the fourth was a Ilabs/ii 
or Abyssinian black, who beat with short sticks, on two 
small drums, or basons apparently of metal, having covers 
of parchment ; and they produced altogether a kind of har- 
mony that caused me to regret for the first time the conclu- 
sion of a visit to any great man, although this lasted three 
hours during which I had been seated cross-legged on the 
floor. Several Persian odes were sung to very pleasing tunes; 


0*) A repress ntati<m of this instrunent (which is of the tambouriii kimiX and por* 
traits of some mtiaicians which 1 sketched firon the Jife« shall be given in the account 
of my first residence at TthrH^ 
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and at the desire of a particular guest, well acquainted with 
those minstrels, a C(M (JjI?) air Avas performed which a- 
bounded in passages of exquisite sweetness. My place was 
just opposite the musicians, and I took an opportunity of 
sketching their figures; but these Mr. Morier has already 
delineated ; (See the Second Volume of his Travels, p. 92). 

On the next morning at eight o’clock, Mr. Morier and I 
rode to the Chehl-tan where the Reverend Mr. Martyn, and 
Captain Lockett, accompanied by Lieutenant Taylor, (al- 
ready introduced to the reader, Vol. I. p. 185), had arrived 
from Bhhehr some hours before. In the evening those gentle- 
men dined with the Ambassador ; Mr. Martyn had previous- 
ly been much indisposed, and- suffered exceedingly from the 
fatigue of his journey, and the heat at this time excessive. 
His object in coming to Persia was that he might render 
more perfect a translation of the Gospels, commenced in 
India, and to the performance of which he soon after fell a 
sacrifice in the prime of life: his strength of constitution 
being unfortunately not adequate to his zeal. 

Capt. Lockett, by this excursion to >S/iirdz,had gratified his 
own curiosity, and expected that it would enable him to pro- 
cure rare manuscripts for the Calcutta college, of which he 
was a meritorious and ingenious member ; his intention was 
to visit Tsfahdn and, afterwards, Baghdad, where he hoped to 
finish his learned commentaries on Arabick grammar.. Mr.. 
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Taylor, having passed a few days at Shirdz, returned to the 
duties of his military situation at Bdshehr. 

J une 13th. We congratulated the Ambassador on the birth 
of a daughter which occurred this morning at the Takht4- 
Cajar Palace. He mentioned, that the Queen had just sent 
a very polite message of consolation, begging that Lady 
Ouseley would not afflict herself because the child was a 
female ; since the same being who had, in his divine wisdom, 
thought proper now to send a girl, might on the next occa- 
sion bless the parents with a boy. Sons are, almost exclusive- 
ly, the objects of Persian wives. 

About this time the gentlpmen who had* undertaken ex- 
peditions into different parts of the country, rejoined us in 
the camp. Colonel D’Arcy had gone in the direction of 
South-West to Firdzab&d (oVl jjjii) J near this he made a 
drawing of two fine sculptures cut in the face of a rock, and 
representing the combids of a Sass4nian conqueror, with 
antagonists, probably, of the Arsacidan family; he also made, 
with his accustomed ele^nce of delineation, a view of the 
Fire-temple or dtesh kaddah a singular ruin remaining 

at Fir&zdbdd: and he fortunately escaped, with slight loss, 
from a party of robbers who had seized his horse8("). 

Major Stone had explored the SerM Bahrdm t/jJ) ; 


^ w the Appendix i more pniticiilfU’ accoant of 
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and discovered there carved on a tablet of which he shewed 
me the outline, one full-fronted pedestrian figure with two 
men standing on each side; these hold up their right hands 
pointed towards Bahiia'm, as the chief personage appears to 
be from his crown, of which the wings, besides the local 
name and tradition, would indicate that monarch(^®). Du- 
ring his excursion Major Stone also revisited Shdpiir^ and 
examined the contiguous mountains, where he succeeded in 
finding that colossal statue which I had sought, like many 
others, in vain, although it was evident that we must have 
been, at one time, not muc h farther from it than half a mile. 
Respecting this statue See Vol. 1. p. 291 ; and Plate XIX. 

The journey*of Mr. Gordgn was the most extensive and 
dangerous of all; for he travelled into Khfizistdn or Susiana, 
a province where the petty chiefs of districts and villages 
were engaged in constant warfare; he saw, however, Shdster 
containing little that appeared ancient, the supposed tomb 
of Daniel being a structure of muselmdn times; but he 
thought Shush although nearly covered by heaps of earth, 
a spot that would yield the antiquary a more abundant 
harvest(^^). 






('*) See Vul 1. 1 ). 441; and Miscell. Plafe, (XXIII), 87; also the preaent 
Tolunio |>, 47 In llie Appendix I shall again notice the Serdi Bahrain. 

(’•) The device sculptured on a remarkable stone, which Mr. Gordon saw at Shdsk, 
the ancient Susa, is engraved among the antiques in PI. XXL from a drawing made 
on the spot by Captain Moiiteith, as mentioned in p. 420 of Vol. 1; where also, (and 
in p. 422j I have briefly noticed the Tomb of Daniel. 
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During our residence at Shir&z the Ambassador received 
many presents of game from Hcsein Ati Mi'hza ; the ser- 
vants who brought them were remunerated with money, and 
it was whispered that several of them depended principally 
on such circumstances for their support. One morning 
some venison was sent, and the bearer seemed much dissa- 
tisfied with a reward of nearly ten guineas ; for, after a long 
chase, the throat of the antelope {ovahu had been cut by 
the prince’s own hand ; a conquest so fiattering to this mo- 
dern Nimrod that he delighted in wearing the clothes which 
recorded his atchievemcnt in stains of blood, licfore the 
Ambassador, no person had ever been so honoured, except 
the Ami'n ad douleu (.djji' ^^^1, a minister whose name 
Avill frequently occur), and lie, as we learned, bestowed on 
the nobleman who delivered the venison, rich dresses and 
other gifts, amounting in value to five hundred pounds. 

This system of remuneration is universal, and the cquiv.a- 
lent returns for gifts most exactly ascertained The Prince, 
however, affected to act with unusual liberality on one occa- 
sion, when Zeki Kha'n accompanied the man who brought 
some game, and in a loud and formal tone thus addressed the 
Ambassador: “I am directed by Husein Aei Mi'hza, to 
“ inform your Excellency, that he hopes you will not give 
“ money to his servants ; nor does he wish that you should 
“pay for what you receive, as articles are purchased in a 
" hdxar or common market. When his Boyal Highness . 
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“ Eendsa gift, it iiiaifiAy aS a proof of 

adctad thejbortest ZfiKi Kha'n, in «<4ower 4one, 

** Prince's iftessagej row lei me advise you to ^te tlie penoo 
“Who brings this present, five mmdn$ more than yW ‘gave 
“ to the last. This man is a greater fevoorit© of fivsEtk 
Ati MiRSA, and therefore it is eipect^ ftiafi a distinctiali 
“ should be made.’^ ’ ' * 


,, Meapwhile Nebi Kha'x, tiie Vazlr of Pdrs, whadltri^g 
seyeral years had, in his Prince’s name, most pppressiyely 
govetned the pjqvince, was absent from SAi'rdz. Of this jnjp- 
ister the reader will recollect some anecdotes given id chap” 
ter VI, (Vol. ,P 255); Dem&kh murders, aD4.fthe 
menaces of his Sovereign who had summoned him to TrArdn 
and still detained him there. We were daily amused with 
fresh rumours concerning the Royal displeasure \vhicb he 
had so justly incurred and the various proofs of it which he 
had received. According to some reports pATHH An Sha'h 
had insisted that he should pay into the treasury a consi- 
derable portion of his ill-gotten wealth ; the. V«zir pleudad 
poverty ; the monarch commanded some attendants to 
oipitate him from a balcony on a paved court bebif^ where 
he msst; inevitably, hytve been dashed to piecesl^hHKtotvAite 
pterceMion of Ak i w ajd Don be who beigjune resiMmalbl^ 
.fias the luotfrequired, Neb< Kha'n was permitted 


pc^ Wi^hoiilimany blows from tha/eMhAwandothipr 


sfUilea#s|! at the king’s doOr^ 
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in some respects, and related that when the Vaxir declared 
himself unable to procure the moneyj Fathii Ali Sha'k 
reproached him for his crimes, struck him on the face, and, 
with the high wooden heel of a slipper, (always iron-bound) 
beat out several of his teeth. It was added that when Nebi 
Kiia'n professed his readiness to comply, the king, with 
extreme complacency, assured him that had he beeii really 
angry, the common ferdshes should have inflicted punish- 
ment, not his own royal hand, which, in fact, conferred an 
honour while administering blows. The Vaiir, bleeding 
at his nose and mouth, acknowledged much gratitude for 
the favours bestowed on him ; prornised to raise the money 
within a certain time; was immediately invested with akhelaat 
or splendid robe of state, and departed bearing this mark of 
distinction from the place where many courtiers expected 
(and hoped) that he would have lost his head. 

These and similar anecdotes circulated amongst us, and 
were regarded by the best^nformed natives as highly pro- 
bable. Nebi Kua'n hayng engaged to pay a considerable 
sum, never thoughtfor one momentof drawing it from his own 
treasures,^but employed various agents at Sbirdz and through- 
out the dependent districts, in extorting from the wretched 
Inhabitants whatever could be- obtait^t by the most iniqui- 
tous means; this conduct,, which in die beginning affected 
ebi^y the villages, at length, distressed the city ; for the 
peasants could no longer supply its mariiets at the former,' 

2 E 
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rates with necessary articles of food; the price of bread, par- 
ticularly, was so increased that, on the thirteenth of June, 
multitudes of people driven to despair proceeded in a body 
and demanded of the Sheikh al isldm, (who is head 

both of religion and law) a fatway ('jli) granting them permis- 
sion to kill three persons; Mi'rza Ha'di, one of the 

Fazj'r's favourite instruments in oppressing the poor: another 
of his unworthy agents, whose name I have forgotten; and 
the principal baker. But they took refuge in the palace, 
and were tliere protected- The mob pursued them to the 
gates, when Zeki Kha'n came out and listened to the po- 
pular complaints which accused Hdsein An Mi'rza of 
neglecting the welfare of his father’s subjects ; and contrasted 
his indolence with the measures adopted by Abba's Mi 'rza 
and the other princes, his brothers, who in the territories 
governed by them, contrived that provisions should be al- 
ways cheap ; at last, the principal baker entrusted himself 
to the crowd; and with difficulty saved his life by proving 
the exorbitant price which Mi'rza Ha’di had obliged 
him to pay for wheat. The other objects of publick fury 
concealed themselves for some days in the palace ; and we 
heard that at this time the Prince's servants expressed very 
loudly their discontent on being unjustly punished when 
the horses committed to their charge, appeared more lean 
than heretofore, although the allowance of barley had been 
much reduced. 
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It was also mentioned that Husein ali Mirza found 
himself under the necessity of conferring on Abu’l Hassan 
Kha'n, as one whom the king had honoured, a khelaat or 
dress of ceremony ; but this gift was not bestowed without 
an intimation that a pish hash or offering of, at least, equal 
value, would previously be expected. Hints too, were 
plainly given that the Prince wished to receive from the 
English Ambassador, (who was now preparing the custo- 
mary present), a sum of money rather than watches or 
clocks, pieces of cloth, double barreled guns, or European 
trinkets, which, he apprehended, might not be sold to ad- 
vantage. In the mean time he sent Sir Gore Ouseley three 
horses, a handsome sword, and a bell ornamented with 
emeralds, all large but none free from blemishe8(*“).. 

On the sixteenth of June Ave accompanied the Ambassa- 
dor to the arg or Palace where Husein ali Mirza was 
sitting in the Divdn khdtieh or Hall of Audience; a handsome 
open-fronted room, the walls of which exhibited three large 
portraits of the king. In the court were many trees, and 
those fountains with water-works setting in motion the tink- 
ling machinery so well and so concisely described by Mr. 
Morier, (Travels, Vol. 1. p. 108). A few days after this visit, 


The bones were etch worth 6fty or «ity pouiids, the sword and hell were, 
together, estimated at seventy or eighty ; a greater price than this is frequently given* 
for a good blade alone, especially if an old Ksra KhordiiaU or if made; 

ill the time of Sha'b Abba's by Aseb Allah ( 4 UI xA) of 
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the Ambassador sent his offering to the Prince ; he had de- 
termined never to give money on such occasions, but the 
present consisted of so many articles as covered twenty 
kMncliet pronounced khooncheh), wooden trays; there 
were several Indian shawls, some chintz, and Brussels lace ; 
pistols, fowling pieces, telescopes, dressing boxes, cases of 
mathematical and drawing instruments ; a collection of En- 
glish engravings, plain and coloured ; some packages ot the 
most excellent gunpowder and flints; girandoles and chan- 
deliers of fine c&t glass ; a repeating watch, with a gold chain, 
and a l>eautiful diamond ring, valued at about one thousand 
pounds. 


The first of July had been fixed for our departure, but the 
Mehmdnddr, Mi'kza Zeki, very seriously requested of the 
Ambassador to postpone it for a few days, when, as he had 
learned from the astrologers, a more propitious aspect of 
certain planets and constellations mignt be expected. Sir 
Gore readily complied, for some unforeseen circumstances 
respecting mules and camels had tendered it impossible that 
he could leave Shir&z at the time originally appointed. 


The weather was now extremely warm, and the wind 
often absolutely parching ; not only the leather or pasteboard 
covers of books were curled up, but writing-desks, tables, 
and other things made of wood, were warped and split; even 
«ome that in Bengal had resisted a higher degree of thermo- 
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metrical heat, were injured here ; clouds or rather pillars of 
sand were frequently whirled along the plain, their heads 
apparently elevated many hundred yards, but their bases 
fortunately, of narrow compass ; for houses, tents, travellers, 
whatever objects stood in their direction, were involved and 
almost overwhelmed in dust ; locusts, also in great numbers 
passed over the city and the camp. On the 11th of June 
they seemed at first like a yellowish cloud of immense extent; 
and a very extraordinary noise attended their flight. Some 
fell on the groiind ; I thought them of a more reddish colour 
than those at BAshekr, although evidently of the same kind. 
In the latter end of June and the first week of July, Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer at two or three o’clock after noon 
on different days, rose, in the shade, from 98 or 99, to 100, 
103, lOo, and 107 ; at night it generally sunk to 59 or CO. 
But during the greatest heats the bdzar or market was abun- 
dantly supplied from the numerous yakchdh and 

yakh kkdnehi (dU-^.), with snow and ice, which we purchas- 
ed on very moderate terms. With these our wine or our 
sherbet was cooled. Twice or thrice a day the Sekds pro- 
ceeded from tent to tent, sprinkling water all about ; and 
they as frequently replenished (from the neighbouring stream 
of Rukadbdd ) die rabiat or skins suspended near each gen- 
tleman’s door. Yet throughout Persia the air of Shirdz is 
celebrated on account of its salubrity; and fm* my own part, 

I never enjoyed ipore perfect health in any other countiy ; 
many of our Europeans, however, began now to complam. 
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and the heat of this place at a more advanced season of the 
year must be excessive ; it seems, indeed proverbial ; for 
Hassan Asfendya'r cr^)» proving the excellence 

of Tabristdn his favourite province, boasts that it has 

“not heats like those of Om&n, Shir&z, or Ahw6z^^^). 

(®*) I shall give the passage entire, from his MS work, as it may gratify the natu- 
ralist to see a catalogue of those plagues for which different cities and countries 
were remarkable above five hundred y»'ars ago, as, we may suppose, they are at present. 
The author quotes a man of Khorasdrif named AbuT Hassan 

Yezda’di, who had lived to the age of an hundred years, and travelled through 
most countries of this world, or the eeren climates ; and declared that of ail which 
he had seen, no region was equal to Tabristdn ; for, having enumerated other ad- 
vantages: *'here,” he says, “we never find snakes or serpents as in Sejestdn and f/iii- 
** duHtdn : nor scorpions as in Nisibin, and Cdshdn, and Jdshk, and MauJedn^ or 
“ Maughdn ; nor locusts like those of Asfeer ; nor veneraous spiders nor fleas as in 
“ Ardebil: nor such wild beasts as are in Arabia ; nor crocodiles like those of Egypt ; 
“nor whales as in Basrah; nor famine as in Shdm or !>pria; nor heats like those 
“ of Omdn, Shir&z and Ahwdz'* 

]aad j 9 j y j J ^ /****^ 

(MS. Tdrikh i Tabristdn), jlyjbl 3j^j^ 3 3 

In this passage I have ventured to supply the conjunctive y between Jdshk and 
Mauk&n ; without it Jdskh must signify, not the place so called, but the noxious 
animal or whatever circumstance particularly constituted the plague of Maukdn ; 
and this name, it may be here remarked (from the MS. Did. Berhdn Kattea ) is 
written both (Mugh&n) and (Mukdn), What I have translated 

“ whales," the MS. expresses by (Kauseh), and Arabian authors by 
( Kaustj ) ; this, in some respects might be supposed a shark, but the learned Boebart, 
(Hierozoicon, Lib.l. c. 7), in his account collected from Al Damiri and At Cass^ 
vi'Ni, classes it among cetaceous fishes that frequent, at a certain season, the river 
Tigris near Basrah, and are equally formidable to men as to other creatures from 
their voracity and teeth like points of spears, swords, or saws. The work of Zak ari A 
At. Carvini, which Bochart consulted, i have not been able to procure in Arabick; 
it is the ^dieb al Makhlukdt or “ Wonders of Creation 

gpd my collection comprises two fine copies oHt in the Persian Jangnage, Uluatiated 
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It was said that various wild beasts frequented the rocky 
mountains near our camp, and sometimes prowled even to the 
city walls ; none, however, molested us in the tents besides 
Jackals, whicli here, as throughout Persia, are extremely 
numerous, running all night in packs like dogs, and howling 
until day-light in a most melancholy manner(**). 

There were many insects of the spider kind; one reckoned 
highly veueiuous, the ruteila, (Ifjj) which is, I believe, the 
Tarantula ; two of these at dilferent times were found creep- 




with a multiplicity of painted hgurea ; among which are two representatiooB of the 
A’fliis(/,onediiFering from the other, and neither, probably, resembling the real Hsh. 
Concerning whales found near Batrah, See Vol. 1. ch. 6. p. 250. 

(•“) Of the Jackal ( Shegkdl J see an excellent delineation (from Pallas), and 
a very good account, in fhe ** Histoire des Decouvertes faites par divers savans 
Voyageurs,” &c. Tome 11. p. 240, PI. 7, (Berne 1779). This creature, the ** canis 
aureus" of Linnaius, was regarded by Gmelin as of an intermediate species between 
the wolf and the fox, while BufFon rather thought it intermediate between the wolf and 
dog. The Jackals prowl together in flocks among the cemeteries for carcasses; about 
farms for poultry ; and, like foxes, they often devour fruit. From houses or tents 
they frequently carry off such things as boots, shoes, or clothes. The work above 
quoted notices (Tome H. p. 243) their “horribles, insupportables’' cries and frightful 
howls interrupted by barkings like those of dogs. Theveiiot quaintly describes the 
son of canine musick produced by Jackals. “Ces chukdiei sent dcs animaux fort 
•» larrons* non seuleraent de ce qui est bon a manger, mais encore de tout ce qu ilt 
“ trouvent, emportaut m^me souvent des Turbans; ils hurlent quasi comme des ebiens; 

Tun faisJnt la haute, I'autre la basse, Vantre la taille, et d'abord que run crie, let 
“autret crient aussi; de torte qu ilt font entemWe ce que Ton peut veritablement 
“dire uotmutiqw de thiener (Voyaget, Tome III. p. 206, Amst. 1727). The 
Jackals seldom attack grown penont, although they speedily devour childiwtk 
Bodiesmust be buried deep in ^ ground and protected from tbeir scratching by 
stones and thorns or briars. Tet the Jackal is more easily tamed than the foa, and 
will even play with dogs* 
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ing on my bed. Scorpions or kazhdem, were often 
seen among the ruins of walls, under stones, and in the 
crevices of floors and ceilings of old houses. 

Many snakes were killed here; some on the roof of the 
TaMi-i-Cq/ar Palace to which they had ascended in search of 
birds nests ; none of those exceeded a yard in length, and 
perhaps their bite was not very dangerous ; yet I recollect 
that a fer&sh, one of the Ambassador’s servants, having been 
slightly punctured on the hand by a snake, suffered much 
during two or three days from an inflamed arm ; he after- 
wards, however, without apprehending or receiving any 
injury, handled those creatures and permitted them to twine 
about his naked wrist ; such confidence had he in the virtue 
communicated to him by the dem (^) or breath of a cele- 
brated saint, which, he verily believed, had saved him from 
death, though not altogether from pain, on the occasion 
above mentioned. 

This holy personage, and another of equal sanctity, could, 
as report said, by causing any man to swallow a piece of 
sugar-candy on which they had previously breathed while 
muttering certain prayers, render him secure from the venom 
either of snakes or scorpions. For the advantage of the 
citieens, one generally resided at iSAirds, while the other 
extended his beneficial powers among the inhabitants of 
distant towns and villages those to whom they imparted the- 
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miraculous dem paying fees according to their means or 
geneiosity. Several persons who had armed themselves 
with this preservative strongly advised me to follow their 
example when setting out towards Fassa ; aiid on the niorn« 
ing that my tent was first pitched among the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, a snake, about two feet long, passed over the carpet 
which had been lately spread, and was seized by Shi'r 
Khan' Beg, who held its head between his thumb and fore- 
finger while the tail was writhing and curling round his arm ; 
he allowed it, however, to escape; for the dem^ I believe, loses 
all its efficacy in those who kill a snake. 

Reminding me of this occurrence, my servants one day 
announced that they had brought the holy Sheikh from the 
city, and requested that I would now receive a gift which 
hereafter might contribute to the preservation of my life. 
Being engaged in writing I declined the blessing, and ex- 
pressed some doubts whether this SA#>(i;:r.saint was as properly 
qualified to confer it as his coadjutor. All present solemnly 
affirmed with a variety of oaths and testimonies of past 
experience, that the two Sheikhs were most perfectly equal, 
both in the breathing power and in sanctity ; therefore 1 could 
no longer dispute the point ; indeed it became my own 
fixed opinion, and Ishaai'l who attended me as 

Valet de Chambre, was directed to introduce the saint. 

He was an old mao of squalid aspect, and accompanied 
by one still more filthy, who carried a bag and a box, con- 

2 7 
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taining snakes of different sizes and kinds ; some very large 
and of formidable appearance ; but all, I am firmly con- 
vinced, rendered incapable of wounding. The dirty Saint, 
his attendant and two or three other Persians, handled these 
living reptiles as if they had been cords or ribbands. I was 
curious to witness a ceremony which inspires such confidence 
into thousands, and agreed to pay for the precious dem .one 
; sending at the same time for Mr. Morier, Mr. Gordon, 
and other gentlemen; that they might at least be amused if 
not induced to partake of the inestimable gift. Some of us 
received and actually swallowed small bits of sugar-candy 
over which the Saint had muttered a form of prayer, and (I 
am sorry to acknowledge it) had also breathed ; after this, to 
gratify the holy man rather than myself, I handled two or 
three of his snakes, and even carried one to a neighbouring 
tent, grasping it strongly just below the head ; although 
trained and accustomed to such scenes and experiments, it 
twined and struggled with motions that excited in me a very 
unpleasant sensation ; yet I knew that this snake had lost 
the power of hurting, 


But if Shirdx produced tarantulas, scorpions and snakes, it 
abounded also in Bulbub ( J^) or nightingales ; hundreds of 


(•) The riU ( JVj) is a silver coin nearly equivalent to two French firanea, or 
about twenty pence of our money. The current Fersian coins are deicribed in 
another part of this workt 
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them singing in the Takht-i-Cajar garden, not only all night 
but during the day. Concerning the nightingale I remarked 
on a former occasion, (Persian Miscellanies, p. 146), that 
the plaintive melody, the love-laboured song, of this sweet 
bird, is not by day suspended in the East as in our colder 
region ; and that even some parts of Europe are equally 
favoured in this respect as Persia(**). 1 also (pioted an 
English traveller of the seventeenth century, who, writing 
from Shir&z seems inspired by the climate, and adopting the 
flowery language of that country, says “ The nightingal, 
sweet harbinger of light, is a constant chearer of these groves; 
charming with its warbling strains the heaviest soul into a 
pleasing exstasy.’’ (Fryer’s Trav. p. 248; 1698). But it is 
unnecessary to dwell on the charms of this “ feathered voice” 
( una voce penmta) as it has been styled by the Italians ; and 
I refer my English reader to the learned Newton’s notes on 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


A very interesting French poet of the twelfth century, thus begins one of hie 
love-songs (Chanson XVI II). 

** La douce voix dyi roH^ol sauvage, 

Qw’oi nuit ifjor cointoier tentir, 

** Me radoueit mon cuer Sf raeouage. Sfc, 

** The sweet voice of the wild nightingale, 

** Whom I hear by night and day amusing himself, and singing. 

Soothes the anguish of my heart, aud consoles me, &c. 

See that beautiful little work, the ** Memoires Historiques sur Kaoul de Coucy,* 
published in Paris, 1781, and comprising one of the most romantick and affecting 
stories of the age of Chivalry* The melancholy conclusion of Raoul’s amours with 
the fair but unfortunate GabriellO de Vergi, is too well confirmed by authentick and 
historick proofs to allow us the consoiatioa usual after perusing a narrative of ficti- 
tious calamity. 
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Paradise Lost, (Book VII), where he enumerates the various 
passages in which our immortal Milton has delighted to 
eelebrate the praises of the soletm nighUngale(^). 


During our encampment near the Tokht-i-Cajar gardens^ 
I have passed many nocturnal hours in listening to the 
nightingale’s soft melody, interrupted sometimes by the 
howling of jackals, and not unfrequently by the tones of 
a Kamdncheh, Seht&reh, and other musical instruments, or 
the voices of singing-boys, heard from the BAbd Kiihi, that 
favourite haunt of the dissolute Shirdzians ; a pleasant spot, 
already noticed, (See p. 60). The Dilgu$hd (p. 8), the 
Jehdn Nemd (Vql. 1. p. 318), and other neighbouring gardens 
abounded with nightingales ; 'and it was said that, particu- 
larly in the Dilgushd, several of those birds had expired 
while contending with musicians, in the loudness or variety 
of their notes. This statement, though made by a respect- 
able person whc assured me that he had been present, I 
was inclined to think an exaggeration of the probable fact ; 
which seemed such as Sir William Jones has recorded ; a 
contest not mortal, but of extraordinary result(*®). It lias. 




(”) I have here borrowed six or seven lines from nij^ first Work, the Persian 
Miscellanies/ p. 147. 


(**) ** An intelligent Persian, who repeated his story again and again^ and permitted 
me to write it down from hi« lips, declared that he had more than once been present 
when a celebrated lutanist, Mi'rza' Mohammed, surnamed Bvlbol, was playing 
to a large company in a grove near where be distinctly saw the nigbtingalea 
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indeed, been known, according to Pliny, that in vocal trials 
among nightingales, tire vanquislied bird terminated its 
song only with itslife(*^); and in one of the classick Strada’s 
Academical Prolusions (Lib. II. Prolus. vi), we find a most 
beautiful Poem, which would tend to confirm the Persian 
report above mentioned ; for it supposes the spirit of emula« 
lation so powerful in the nightingale, that, having strained 
her little throat vainly endeavouring to excel the musician, 
she breathes out her life in one last effort and drops upon 
the instrument whicli had contributed to her defeat(*'’). 
That nightingales have often l>cen entranced through the 
effect of instrumental musick, will appear from Bourdeldt’s 
“ Histoire de la Musique,” and an anecdote of Vauquelin 

frying to vie with the musician ; sometimes warbling on the trees, sometimes fluttering 
from branch to branch, a» if they wUlied to approach the instrument whence the 
melody proceeded ; and at length, dropping on the ground in a kind of extasy, from 
which they were soon raised, he assured me, by a change of the mode/' Jones on 
the ** Musical Modes of the Hindus,'* (Asiat, Res. Voi. III. p. 57, Loud. 1801. octavo). 


“ Cerlant inter se palamque animosa conteiitio est. Victa morte flnitsaepe vitam, 
*• spiritu prius deficiente quam cantu/' Nat. Hwt. (Lib. x. c. 29). 

* (**) ** 111a autem quanquam vox dudum exercita fauces 

Asperaf, impatiens vinci, simul advocat omnes 

**Nequicquam vires ; nam dum discrimina tanta 
**Redd«re tot fidtuio nativa et simplice Centat 
« Voce,caualiculi$que imitari grandia parvis 
** tinpar niaguanimis austs, imparque dolori 
Deficit ; et vttam summo id certamine linquens 
« Victoris cadit in plectrum, par nacta sepulcrum. 

** Usque adeo et tenues antmos ItrU lemula Virtus/’ 

1 quote the edition of Strada's Prolusions printed very accurately) by Ravesteyn, 
at Amsterdam, 1858, (page 831), ' 
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des Ivetaux ; the death, also, of one in contending with a 
lutanist, lias afforded subject for a quaint Epigram to an old 
English poet, Robert Vilvain. This epigram and the French 
authorities above mentioned, shall be quoted in the Appendix, 
where, likewise, might be adduced many passages on the 
same subject, from Persian writers. T now hasten from this 
digression to terminate the account of my second residence 
at Shir 6 , 1 . 

Our last visit to the Prince was on the sixth of July ; he 
had considerately appointed a very early hour, that the Am- 
bassador who was much indisposed might not suffer from 

the sun-beams. We were on horseback at six o’clock in the 

« 

morning, and after the usual 'ceremonies and refreshments 
of coffee and calehns, we took leave and returned to the camp 
before eight(*®). Many of us, probably, had never been seen 
under a more ridiculous appearance than on this occasion ; 
being all, except the Ambassador, dressed, according to the 
custom established at Persian courts, in those khelaats or rich 
dresses which the Prince had sent us. Some, for this mo- 
mentary display, had thrown the robes of gold and silver 
brocade, loosely on their European clothes. Long shawls 
were crossed over the shoulders or twisted round English 


(*) One of the attendants who at this Icvcc presented the pipes and coffee^ was a 
grandson or ^t grandson of tho mighty Na'oiB Sb a'h. 
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hats ; and this incongruity of habiliment, with our aukward 
manner of riding in crimson chdksMr or boots(*’), 

with green high-heeled kafsh ((^) or slippers, afforded 
evidently much entertainment to the women and boys who 
peeped at us from the flat roofs of houses, as we passed 
through the Jstreets in slow and solemn procession. 


■ July 9th. The preparations for our departure being now 
complete, Mi'rza Zeki, the Mehmdnddr, sent on proper 
persons to collect provisions in different villages, and while 
the planets wore an aspect which he pronounced most aus- 
picious, we commenced our journey towards Jsfahdn. 


Rather stockings of cloth (See p. 1 1). The Persians, in common use, wear socks 
not rising above the ankle, generally made of worsted in various patterns and sometimes 
of very gaudy colours ; these socks are almost universally called 
but this is merely an alteration, after the Arabian manner, of GMb jjS) the original 

Persian name; we also find Gitreh and Jureb according to the 

MS. Diet. Berhdn Kattea, 1 remarked one kind of those Jur4b most particularly 
admired; of a fine soft texture, and in colour light brown and white ; this sort was 
called SAfr u Sheker or “ milk and sugar.** ChAkihur^ adove-men- 

tioned, is a word borrowed from the language of Turke$tAnt which also furnishes 
chakmak (4^^) the name given by modern Persians to leather boots, although 
they have their own proper term mCUeh Thus, as I have before observed 

(Voh I. p. 448), the Turki word '* a whip," has nearly superseded 

thePersiao ffla<AfiaA(4il4jl7); and it may be added, thatnrAAi/eA is theThrAf 

name of that garment called in pure Persiim TVn-sfA as 1 |eam from the 

MS. Diet. BtrUn Kattui* 



CHAPTER XI. 


From SKir&z to the “ Throne jof Jemshid,’ 
(Takht-i-Jemshtd uui'y) 

OR 

PERSEPOLIS. 


July 10 SMr&z by a delightful moon-light 

” ^ at one o’clock in the morning ; proceeded 
through the Tang t Allah-akber ( jA\ *111 cJOJ), and, having the 
river Rukni or Rukendbdd for about three 

miles on the way side, we passed a ruined Caravanserai near 
the Burge (.^) or tower of Khelaat phhdn c-.«U.) before 
mentioned, one farsang from the city ; at seven miles, our 
road was over the Kutel-i-Ddzhgdh Jj£ or Bdjgdh), 
the hilly country near a rahd&ri or station of a guard, 

which is also, as its name ( Bdjgdh ) signifies, the place where 
duties are levied on merchandise. A little farther we saw the 
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remains of an ancient edifice, which, according to tradition 
(and a Manuscript Journal of Mi'rza jA'N('),was the gumbed- 
isabz pr “Green Villa,” one of the seven sununer- 

houses erected by king Bahra'm Gu'r and cele- 

brated in various Romances ; near this is the small stream 
called (ov.;V ‘^0 Ab~i-Bdrik(^). 

Here a man and woman riding upon one horse, proved 
extremely troublesome to our party, by frequently crossing 
in the most narrow, or inconvenient passes ; and the fellow 
having spoken very insolently to one of the English officers, 
a complaint was made by the Ambassador to Mi'uza Zeki, 
the Mehmdnddr, who immediately ordered, the culprit to 
alight, cudgelled him with hiS own hands fora considerable 
time, and then caused three or ionr ferdshes to throw him on 
the ground and beat him, until the gentleman whom he had 
insulted begged that the punishment might be discontinued 

We went on about seven miles and found our tents pitched 

near Zarkdn or, as the name is now generally pro- 

'■ * • 

0) Respectingihis ingeaioas man of letters, (wbom the Southern Persianfl inva- 
riably called Mi'rza 7oon), it has been observed in p. 19, that he accompanied 
Captain Lockett, from S^ir^z to lrfah4m, and wrote an account of his journey, which 
through Captain Lockett’s kindness is now in my possession. Ml RZA Ja n, as I 
beard at Shiraz bis native place, .has composed a IHvhn, or Volume of sonnets, 

elegies, and other poems. 

C) Bhrik, though use<| as a proper name, may be supposed, from its signification, 
(slender, s^tle, ^c.)a descriptive term, appticabk to this inconsiderable stream. 
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nounced Zargoon. This town the Persians consider as being • 
five farsangs distant from Shiraz ; our camp was situate close 
to it, and the wheel or perambulator ascertained the journey 
of this day to have been seventeen miles and five furlongs ; 
the road was mostly rugged and stony (®). 

' We were scarcely established in our tents when Mt'eza 
Zeki sent the man who had received so severe a castiga- 
tion, that the Ambassador might inflict on him further 
punishment if he should think proper ; it is unnecessary to 
say that the fellow was instantly liberated. 

Zarkdn is a considerable village or town, comprising at 

« 

the lowest computation three hundred houses, or, as some 
accounts exaggerate the number, five, and even eight 
hundred ; these are built at the foot of a rocky mountain, 
which intercepts the air and renders the heats extremely 
oppressive. Fahrenheit’s thermometer at noon was up to 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 

(’) The distance, as proved by our measurement, sufficiently confirms Edrisi’s 
statement; for in his Arabick Geography, (Clim. Ill, Sect. 6), he places Zarkdn 
at eighteen miles from Shirdz. ^ 

Hamdallah Cazvi'ni' calculating the stages between Shirdz mtl Aberkuh, says 
** From ShWdz to the village of Zargdn, five farsangs ; from that to the Bandamir, 
** erected on the river Kur, three farsangs,'^ &c. 

MS. Nozhat al Coluh, Geogr. Sect. (Chap, of Roads), ^ 

Zargdn is probably the true Persian name, though now generally written (as by 
Edrisi) Zarkdn. 1 find another place called Zargdn or, according to the 

Southern pronunciation, Zargoon : but it is in the province of Shebdngdrah, (MS^ 
Nozhat al Colub, Geogr. ch, 13). 
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• 106 ; and at three o’clock above 109 in the shade. There 
are some manufactories of linen here, but Zurkan is chiefly 
remarkable for mules, of which most useful creatures it can 
furnish, as I have heard, above two thousand. The pashths 
or moskitoes were innumerable in this place. 

At midnight we set out and after travelling five or six miles 
crossed the large and deep river Bandamlr, (already men- 
tioned, pp. 178, 181, &c.) passing it not without some diffi- 
culty and danger on the high bridge, called Pul-i-Khun 
Jj), in which was a considerable chasm not by any 
means recent; this 1 had remarked two months before when 
returning to Shiraz ; and, if not enlarged, it probably remains 
at present in the same slate; for, according to an observation 
already made, no work of publick utility is ever repaired by 
the people of this country. The road, as elsewhere in Persia, 
is merely a path beaten by the feet of travellers, of horses, 
mules and camels, and not made expressly ; it was here, 
however, broad and good, and led us to our tents in the 
plain of Mardaiht, (or Marvdasht for so the most 

accurate manuscripts exhibit this name), where we arrived 
on the eleventh of July, at half past four o’clock in the 
morning; after a journey (from ZarkAn) of sixteen miles 
and two furlongs. Our camp was about half a mile from 
the Takkt-i-Jemshid, “ The Throne of Jemshid,” or principal 
ruins of Persepolis. 
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Here wc continued until the morning of the fourteenth ; 
but if those three days and the two which I passed at the 
same place in May, had been prolonged to as many weeks 
or even months, this space of time would scarcely have 
sufficed for such a survey and delineation of those stupendous 
monuments, as in my opinion they deserve. Under this 
description I comprehend the many extraordinary vestiges 
of antiquity still visible among the adjacent rocks and moun- 
tains, where others, most probably, remain as yet undisco- 
vered ; and although the remainder of this chapter shall be 
devoted to an account of those interesting objects, yet like 
all former travellers I must leave much undone. 

To readers not conversant with Eastern History and 
Geography, it may be acknowledged that in bestowing the 
title of “ Persepolis" on those ruins at present, generally 
called the Throne of Jemshid, I expose myself to an objec- 
tion of such critical antiquaries as should require positive 
proofs to justify my application of that name. They may 
ask whether on this subject any Idling more than conjecture 
(however plausible) has yet been offered, or whether a tra- 
veller exploring those remains of oriental magnificence can 
feel that he treatls the classick soil of Persepolis, with such 
perfect conviction, such delightful certainty, as accompanies 
him amidst the metropolitan monuments of Italy and of 
Greece. 
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It is true, that many centuries have elapsed, (probably 
from fourteen to fifteen hundred years) since, according to 
such memorials as we possess, the Greek name ofPersepolis 
has been applied to any particular spot with an appearance 
of geographical precision('‘) ; and 1 know not whether, du- 
ring this long interval of time, any European has been so 
fortunate as to satisfy himself or others, by indisputable 
evidence, that he had actually ascertained the site of Persia's 
ancient capital, or of that royal palace, which, as some 
authors relate, Alexander destroyed in a moment of inebri- 
ation(®). Notwithstanding this deficiency of positive proof, 
it seems to be, with very few ex,ception8, the opinion of 
our most ingenious travellers, antiquaries ami geographers, 
that, under different Persian names, (hereafter enumerated), 
the ruins now commonly styled Takht i Jemshld, or “ Jem- 




(*) See ** Persepolis, Commercium Persarum** in the Theodosian (or Peutin^eriaii) 
Table, Segm. XII, according to Scheyb's edition (Vindob. 1753 ; or Segm VIU, 
as divided in the Theatr. Cieogr. Veteris, of Bertius. A little before the construction 
of this curious itinerary map, Ammianus Marcelliiius (who died about the year of 
Christ, 3B0), notices Persepolis as stilf existing and illustrious in his time among the 
chief inland cities of ancient Permit, its sea coast not exhibiting any remarkable town* 
**Post biBC coufiiiia, littoribus proxinia Persis habitatur antiqua. — Oppida vero me- 
“ tliterraiiea sunt ampliora, incertum eiiiin qua ratione per oras maritimas nihil condi- 
“derunt insigne ; inter quae Persepolis est clara/' Amm. Marcel. Lib. XXilJ, 
(Ed. Rob. Stepbani, Par. 1644, p. 296). 

(®) Diodorus Siculus. Lib. XVII. Strabo, Lib XV. Quint. Curtius, IJb. V. c. 7. 
Piut ircb, (in his life of Alexander). CliUrebus, as quoted by Atbenarus, Lib. Xllf^ 
&c. The burning, (without the inebriation;, is mentioned also by Arrian, Lj^. ilL 
c, 18 , 
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shid’s Throne,” are vestiges of some great edifice which 
once adorned the royal city of Persepolis. 

I had adopted this notion from my earliest acquaintance 
with Oriental languages and antiquities(®); yet should not 
have retained it one instant, notwithstanding the force of 
prepossession, had any discovery made during my subsequent 
studies or travels seemed capable of proving it erroneous. 
But my opinion continues the same ; confirmed, indeed by 
more mature consideration of the arguments, both favourable 
and hostile ; by the result of much laborious research among 
Eastern manuscripts ; by inquiry into local traditions, and 
by personal examination of the ruins, and of the neigh- 
bouring countryQ. 


(•) See the “Persian Miscellanies ^Pref. p. xv. pp 98, 114, Ac.); also, “ Remarks 
** on the Antiquities of Rersepolist Jstakhr, or Chehelminart* published iu the 

Oriental Collections,” (Vol. I. p. 187). This Essaj was written while sanguine 
^outh and an enthusiastick admiration of Firdausi’s poetry, encouraged me to hope 
that the Shah Ndmah would furnish a clue to the labyrinth of Pcrsepolitan mysteries. 
Yet from isome mistrust which even then, could not be wholly repressed, (and which 
time has not removed), 1 thought it adviseable to screen myself from critical severity, 
so formidable a bugbear to young authors, behind tiie shield of a iictdious signature. 

{^) From the manner in which my learned and venerable friend the late Dr, Vin- 
cent, (.Voyage of Nearchus, p. 487. sec, edit. 1807), has noticed a passage in the Preface 
to Ebn Haukal, (p xxvi), it would almost appear that 1 had doubted whether the 
ruins might not be vestiges of some edifice constructed by the Arsacidans. But an 
inspection of the p issage itself will show that for such an opinion, the celebrated 
orientalist, whose name and work 1 there quoted at full length, (** Tychsen^ de camea- 
tis fnscriptionibus PersepoUtanis ; Rostock, 1798”), was alone responsible. On the 
subject of Dr Vincents note it must injustice to him be observed, that the mention 
of Mithra and of Sapor Zuiectaf s architectural fame is not derived, as the reference 
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What space the city of Pcrsepolis may have occupied 
when in its ancient glory, we can at this time, scarcely 
expect to ascertain. The account of its extent given by 
Oriental writers (unless they confound a whole territory with 
the city), must be supposed a gross exaggeration. It is 
not improbable that many villages scattered on the plain of 
Marvdasht, cover spots on which stood some houses of that 
celebrated capital. But the principal remains of edifices 
at present visible, are all found, though in different clusters, 
on one platform or terrace which elevates them above the 
plain ; this united mass of ruins, I shall, like most modern 
Persians, distinguish by the name, of Tafc/U, signifying a 
throne or seat, and often used to denote a royal palace(®). 


(misplaced probably by accident) would indicate, from the Preface to Edn Haukal, 
which does not, in any page, contain an allusion to that solar Divinity, or to the 
Sassanian Monarch S^a'pu'h,. 

(•) Thus the Takht i Cajdr near Skir62, (p. 69). Many stones or rocks in thcit’ 
natural state, and small fragments of old masonry, (generally square and level), are 
dignified with the title of Takht ; iome illustrious personage, according to tradition, 
having sat or reposed on them ; thus thp Takht i Rustam near Isf ah/in, one so called 
which I saw in Mazanderan, and others. The same title is given to certain platforms or 
terraces of more considerable dimensions, commonly projecting from the sides of 
mountains, and supposed 1o be the spots on which once stood the palaces of mighty 
kings. Thus, besides our Persepolitan Takht i Jemthid, we find the Takht i Suleim6n 
near Murghab described in my next chapter. The Persian MS. Ajdkb al Gherdieb 
notices a remarkable structure of this kind ; I shall here quote the account, as it may 
assist travellers in their researches ; observing that the gaz is equal to forty inches ; 
\X> aIA? Jjb\ 
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Of such objects the most laboured verbal description W(&ld 
scarcely convey so true a notion as the slightest delineation 
made with an accurate pencil. That Chardin, Ksempferjand 
Le Brun, had not unfaithfully represented this noble mo^ 
nuinent of antiquity, was evident to me on the first vie# ; 
for its general appearance almost perfectly corresponded 
to the idea which I had long before conceived from their 
engravings(^). 



** Near HamadAn is a certain place, wherein, as historians relate, Coba'd the son of 
'^Fi'RU'z erected a Takht^ in dimensions one hundred by one hundred, and in 
** height twenty gaz. It was of hewn stone, each piece being connected with another 
** in such a manner by iron nails or cramps, that the juncture could not be discerned/' 
Cobad began to reign about the year of Christ, 486. 

(•) See the View in Chardin’s ** Voyages en Perse,” &c. p. 51, Tome IX. (Rouen 
1729); and in Keempfer's **Amoenitate8 Eaoticse,” the plate entitled ** Frontispicium 
Palutii Persepolitanit* (p. 325). See also the ** Premiere Vue de Penepolie/* in 
the “Voyages de Corneille Le Brun/’ p. 270, (Amst. 1718, folio). Herbert. de 
Jager'fi large and handsome View of the “ Ruinen van*t Paltit vau Darius,** In 
Valentyii’s Dutch collection of Voyages, (Vol, V. p. 220), gives a good general idea 
of the ruins, but misrepresents several of the columns, most of the portals and pilasters 
on the right, and the royal tombs in the mountain. The same descripti«w may be 
applied to Daulier Deslandes’s View of “ Tchelmindr, ou les Ruines de l*aneiet0s 
** PersepoUs,** in his “Beaufez de la Perse, 56. (Paris, 1673). Witsen’s View of 
“ TshiAilmindr originally published in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” (Vol. 
XVIIl), and now before me in a very rude plate of the “Miscellanea Curiosa,” fVoL 
IH. p 237. LdDd. octavo, 1708), offers a more correct represen tatipii of **Jemshfd*s 
Throne,” than sbme of the larger and handsomer engravings. 1 need scarcely relur 
to the strange view, an absurd production of fancy, given by that lying traveller Sbruy#* 
if ever such a person actually visited Persepolis. , Another view has been already ^ 
"^icribed as well worthy of notice, though imagination seems throughout to have supplied 
Hbe deficiencies of inaccurate drawing, or imperfect recoUectioa. I allude to the plate 
etched by Hollar in 1663 ; and entitled ^ines of Persapolis it oi:niniliitfs the 
third edition of Sir Thomas HerbeH*! ifravets, printed in 1665^ not 1^6 as a 
fypograpbtcel errour in my Writ Volume, (Pief. p. xaitt), dmitM eaoelUMit 


W. 
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Should the reader of this volume not have an immediate 
opportunity of consulting the works published by those in- 
genioustravellers, he may be enabled to form an idea of the 
Takht sufficiently accurate from the sketch (See Plate XL), 
which I made, as subsequent comparison induces me to 
think, nearly between the spots whence Kaempfer and Le 
Brun regarded the ruins while delineating them as in their 
engravings above-quoted. Perhaps from no other spot 
could the front of those ruins be seen to greater advantage, 
for most of their important features are comprehended 
within this view. The wall composed of immense hewn 
stones admirably joined, terminating and supporting the 
terrace in its projection on the plain ; tjie magnificent 
marble staircase ascending to the platform by a double 
flight of steps ; the grand gate-way ; the stupendous hall of 


Niebuhr’s “ Vue des mines de PersepoHs,** (Voyage, Arc. pi. XIX. p. 00, Tome II. 
Aoos^ 1780), does not represent the TakAt as seen in front, but from the niouutaia 
behind. ) he other views mentioned in this note were all taken from the plain. I 
might here notice that which Gemclli Careri has inserted in his Giro del Hondo \ but 
it is merely a copy from the view taken by Daulier Deslandes, above quoted ; and 
respecting the authenticity of Careri'ft travels many doubts arc justly entertained ; 
indeed Sir James Porter decidedly pronounced them fictitious, (Observ. on the Turks, 
Vol. 1. p. 1.); but as be was wrong in passing the same sentence on Jean ThevendCs 
(confounding him with his uncle Melcbisedec, as 1 before remarked, Vol. I. p. 168); 
to, it is possible, be may have condemned uqiustly the Neapolitan Doctor, in whose 
favour, we must confess, no pqrsoQal acquaintances nor contemporary travellers appear; 
while Chardin, Daulier Deslandes, and others, incidentally mention that they bad 
metTheven^t in the East, and most of them bear witness to bis ingenuity and meritB. 
Whether Oemelli Careri visited Persia and China or not, his Mexican travels, at least, 
have found able defenders intbe Abbate Clarigero (Storia Antica del Messico, !. p. 
24), and the celebrated Uonboldt, (Researchca in Amerwa, Engl. tratii» !• 107 ; 1I» 
58, &C). 
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columns ; and, farther on the right, towards the Southern 
extremity, various groups of marble pilasters, window- 
frames, portals and other remains of edifices. Behind all 
these objects, (which constitute the TakhtJ, Ave behold in 
this point of view, two recesses excavated in the mountain ; 
these without hesitation may be styled the sepulchral mo- 
numents of ancient kings. 

From an elevated spot on this mountain I sketched the 

ruins in a kind of bird’s-eye view, and afterwards reduced 

that sketch to the little ground-plan, given in Plate XLI 

(fig. 1); which, notwithstanding numerous defects, may at 

present serve for reference. The Terrace- wall is expressed 

with its projections and indentations by the letter A. This 

wall, rising perpendicularly on the plain, is, in different 

places, from fifteen or sixteen to thirty or forty feet high, 

according to natural inequalities in its foundation, or above, 

in that space on which the ruins now stand ; a portion of 

rock such as forms the adjacent mountain, and has been 

rendered horizontal at different elevations to answer the 

% 

architect’s design; while its slope towards the plain has been 
faced with masses of hewn marble into the form of that 
noble wall, which is marked by A on the North, the West, 
and the South. B and C show where this wall is united to 
the mountain which bounds the terrace Eastward. D marks 
that conspicuous object in the front wall, the double stair- 
case with its two landing-places, one about half way up, on 
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each side; it is usual (and easy) for several horsemen to 
ascend these stairs abreast ; so long, so deep or wide, and 
so low are the marble steps, in number above two hundred(‘®). 

The grand gate-way or entrance, E, F, G, is seen immedi- 
ately over the staircase in the view, PI. X L. Of this remark- 
able gate-way, the principal remaining parts are four walls, 
E, G, which Chardin calls pilasters, and two columns, F ; 
it is evident that two other columns had contributed to 
form this structure ; but they were prostrate on the earth 
when Pietro Della Valle visited Persepolis in l621. These 
walls or pilasters seem about thirty feet high, and twenty deep; 
the passage between them, twelve or fourteen feet wide. 
The two first (E) present themselves in parallel lines to the 
traveller approaching from the great stair-case ; the end of 
each being nearly covered with the sculptured front of a 
monstrous quadruped, while the wall, inside, e.\hibits the 
remainder of its figure, in a manner which the sketch (PI. 
XLI, fig. 2,) will explain more clearly than words. The 
two other walls or pilasters (G) resemble these in most 
respects ; but their monsters look towards the mountain.. 


I was twice interruptfd in endeavounog to ascertain the exact number: Herbert 
(Trav. p. 147. third edit.) reckons (on one side) ** ninety fife steps; every step being 
** twenty inches broad and three inches high.” Pietro detta Valie, abool 101; Chardin 
103; Niebuhr and Francklin 164; Le firun on one side 101» on the other 103; but be 
believed that some were concealed by the earth below; Kasm^fer (p. 334) extends 
the number on each skte to 118; and Fryer (p. 233) strangely says^ **120 stairs of. 
** black marble on each side, till they united to 40 more,” 
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Near this gate-way is a cistern or trough, (marked H) ; 
seventeen or eighteen feet long, about thirteen wide, arid three 
deep; it seems of one stone. The letter I indicates the wall 
suppoiting a platform elevated some feet above the level of 
that ground, on which the gate-way stands, K, the Hall 
of Columns, occupying the platform to which different 
staircases ascend by twenty or thirty very low steps ; these 
staircases exhibit a variety of sculptured figures. Only fifteen 
columns now remain standing on the platform K, which in 
former times, 1 am inclined to believe, contained at least 
eighty-four(“). Some appear sixty feet high, and are per- 
haps more, the capitals and pedestals being included ; but 
others from the*decay or loss pf their capitals, do not seem, 
by a few feet, equal in height. Yet we can scarcely suppose 
that such a difference originally existed among columns 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦ < >♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

('^) The Spanish Ambassador Don Garcias de Siiva Figueroa, in 1619, calcula- 
ted that there had been 6 row^s, in each row 8 columns. Sir T. Herbert would allow 
in all 100 pillars, ** when the place was in perfeclion.** Thevenbt 108. Chardin 12 
rows of 1 0 columnseach. -Ksempfer 72 colunitis. Le Brun 72. Niebuhr's ground plan 
marks 71, but symmetry requires more; Franckbn etiolates the original number at 64; 
and Morier 72. When Pietro della Valle (in 1621) visited theseruins, 25 columns were 
standing. Herbert, in i627>'and Mandelsloin 1638, saw but 19; Fryer in 1677, 18* 
Kasmpfer in I696.and Niebultrin 1735, 17; Fraucklinin 1787 counted only 15, and 
these still remained on their pedestals in 1811. It must be observed that this note 
does not include the columns at F, but hitherto refers merely to those ou the platform 
K. One column, out of many that stood on the plain, not fiir from the terrace and 
opposite its Southern angle, was pulled down but a few years before our visit, by some 
//iaft, for the sake of whatever lead or iron had been used>(as they supposed) in the 
joinings of ililNtces. How far their expectations were gratified, I cOuld not team from 
the Perak^ who related this ciroumstanoe. I'be cokuaa appeaii in difierent Viewa 
given by Kmmpfer, Le Brun, Niebuhr, and others. 
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placed in regular rows ; and that they had been so arranged 
is manifest from the proportionate intervals between the 
bases of those which have fallen, and of the few which 
still remain. 

We now pass through the Hall of Columns (which it will 
soon be necessary to revisit), and arrive, having ascended five 
or six feet, at the edifice L. Of this the outer space or 
chamber facing Southward, has been delineated by Niebuhr, 
(Voyages, &c. Tome 11. tab. xxvi. Amst. 1780), and by Le 
Bruu, (Voyages, &c. PI. 128, Amst. 1718). The inner part 
seems to have comprised three chambers ; their walls being 
almost wholly the solid and polished marble frames of numer- 
ous portals and windows; exhibiting various sculptured figures, 
human and monstrous, besides many inscriptions in differ- 
ent languages, ancient and modern ; for the window-frames 
arc bordered with arrow-headed characters in the manner 
which Kaempfer has represented, (Amoen. Exot. p. 347) ; 
and on the marbles of this edifice we find those Arabick 
and Persian inscriptions copied by Niebuhr, (Tome II. tab. 
xxvii) ; among which the C^lr(‘*) have been so ingeniously 
explained by De Sacy ,(Mem. sur div. Antiq. de la Perse, 
Pi. II. p. 137) i tve also find here two Pahtavi inscriptions, 
which, though slightly cut are sufiSksiently conspicuous ; 

(”) Flower, in the “ Philosophical Ttannctipna,’' (Vot. XVII); and Chardin, 
(Tome IX, p. 107), had already copied the Of^lt inaatipdmw: bnt Micbwhrkaa 
far exceeded both in accuraej. 
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yet no former traveller has, perhaps, taken the trouble 
of copying them. In Plate XLII> both are given ; one 
containing twelve lines, the other eleven (“). 


Farther on towards the South are remains of a consider-i 
able edifice, marked M. To ascertain the plan of its various 
parts would be a' difficult task, so much has been removed, 
injured by early Muselmdn bigots, and concealed under accu- 
mulated sand. But from the vestiges of stair-cases, colon- 
nades, pilasters, portals, window-frames, sculptured figures 
and inscriptions, it might be thought that among the Perse- 
politan structures few exceeded this in beauty or magnitude. 


At N are some window frames, doorways with sculptured 
figures, and other remains. But the square marked 0 
appears to have been one of the most extensive and impor- 
tant edifices. In each of its four faces are two door-ways, 
and many window-frames all of marble like those belonging 
to the other structures; and whether the eight door-ways gave- 

entrance to one vast chamber only, or whether this square 

% 

was partitioned into different chambers, it is not, perhaps, 
noAv possible to determine; Kaempfer, however, conjectured, 
that some fragments visible on the inner area, were remains 


<”) While copying these ioscriptioos from the marble, I reduced each letter to 
about half of the original size. They record the names gnd titles (as shall be more 
particularly noticed in the appendix) of$H a'rpu'hr, Ac HORMizoi, and Varahr A'N, 
kings of the Sassanian Dynasty, who reigned in the third century. Among all the 
ruins at Tdkht i Jemshid^ 1 did not perceive any other specimen of Pahlavi writing, 
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of columns which had supported a roof or ceiling: j'ct 
Fryer who was here ten years sooner, does not appear to 
have discovered them(‘*) ; on the door-frames are sculptured 
various extraordinary devices ; to these a relerence shall be 
made hereafter. 

From many scattered vestiges still existing, it is pro- 
bable that tlie terrace served as a foundation for other 
edifices besides those which the ground-plan particularly 
indicates ; and which together form what modern Persians 
call the Takht, or Throne of Jemshid, a stupendous monument 
of antiquity, also denominated Chdmmar {j\j^ J») or Chehil 
Mindreh Jif®-)* the “ Forty Pillars on Spires and 
described under different names, an account of which, 
given in a subsequent section of this chapter, will lead to 
an historical enquiry respecting the edifice and its supposed 
founders. 

Of the whole terrace, according to Niebuhr, (Tome II. tab. 

xviii), we may estimate the extent from North to South, 

, ♦ 

in round numbers, at 280 geometrical paces ; and from the 
mountain Eastward to the farthest projection on the plain, 


(**) Kspmpfer say?, area — ubique plana et inanis, nisi qn6d hinc inde ex solo 

"promineaut »triatae quaedam particular colnmnaruni, qutbus lacunar suffultum 
** fuisse conjicimus (Amcen. Exot p. 343). In Dr. Fryer's Travels, (p. 262), we 
read that, ** the roof seems never to have had any intervening; pillars ; and whether 
** the beams were of cedar, it is not so fortunate as to have a voucher of its own 
nation.*' 
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Westward, about 200. Le Brun (p. 261), and Francklin 
(p. 92, Calcutta edit.) agree in assigning to the facade or 
front, 600 steps from North to South, and 390 from East to 
West. Francklin observes that the whole of the palace 
comprehends a space of 1400 square yards. Each face of 
the great edifice marked 0 is equal in length to 46 geome- 
trical paces, as we learn from Niebuhr’s plan, or to 85 of 
Kaempfer’s steps ; (See his Amoenit. Exot. p. 343). My 
own calculations hastily made from stepping across the 
terrace in different directions, do not authorize me to cor- 
rect the statements of those travellers above mentioned ; of 
Chardin and others ; nor can I pretend to more accuracy 
in minute details than they have evinced. From the result 
of some comparisons, it appears that perfect confidence 
may be placed in such measurements as Niebuhr seems to 
have made by means of proper instruments. But when 
travellers judge of height, length, number, or relative pro- 
portions by the eye alone, or form conjectures from superfi- 
cial examination, scarcely two will be found lo coincide in 
every particular(‘®) 

(“) Thus respecting the columns, (p. 236), and the steps, (p, 235). The works 
of diRerent travellers describing these ruins furnish mmj other instances of extraop. 
dinar}! variation. But this discordance is not peculiar to those who have written 
accounts of Persepolis. We find that concerning the same visible and tangible 
objects, two, three, and even four travellers in other countries have disagreed. All 
men of considerable ingenuity, and none intending to deceive. On this snbjecf I 
have quoted in the first Volume, (Pref. p. xxii), -Or. Johnson, and Dr. Clarke, 
noticing the diversity of statements given by Wheler, Spon, and Muratori. 
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« ^pr through the general 
1 $h^ ob^rve that all its parts, 
%ah| |l»ef eworp^^% ms^e^ of stpne which consUtulie the 
tfiafjsperwall, tlje s^ira, ?^ 9 <i l^e colmnns, to the smaflest 
piei^^l whether plaia or sculptured with figures or ioscrip- 
tions, have beea; in my. opinion, derived either from quar-; 
rigs, in the adjapent ijiountain, or from the very rock, the 
foe^ of that mountain, which it was necessary to level in 
forming, the terrace. Indeed, as Chardin remarks, it is' 
difficult to conceive how so many squared masses of the 
hardest stone,* from thirty to fifty two (French) feet^ and even 
inoi% in length, and from four to six feet high, could have 
been : ttdsed and placed in the wall, with such admirable 
precision! that, adds he, the junctures are scarcely discern- 
ible, alter » lapsf^of about four thousand years(‘*). Yet he 
doubted or raiher dentedithat th^y had all been procured on 
the spptt foif, deseriWng structures of thesarae stone, which 
in a polished state appears blackish, he declares that it must 
have been brought from some other place, as the contiguous 
rock is of a whitish grey mjdble; whence he infers that the 
aaeieBt Bernans uiiderttood better than our modern utists, 
iiot Qnl|.Jl^tei cai l»ttt to transport such surprisiug^masses 
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But Niebuhr positively affirms that the place itself fur- 
nished materials for the walls, and all the other monuments 
of antiquity; and here everything is marble; of the same 
kind, says he, as that which constitutes not only the eminence 
whereon the ruins stand, but the whole neighbouring moun- 
tain ; grey, very hard, and susceptible of a fine polish, 
which inclines it to black. Thus the architect enjoyed a 
great advantage in finding on the spot whatever stones were 
necessary for the work which he had undertaken(‘’^). 

From: the result of chymical experiments made, at my 
request, by an ingenious mineralogist, on several fragments 
of the Persepolitan marble, it clearly appears that all this 
is limestone, though some of those fragments (which I col- 
lected in various parts of the Takht), are grey or brownish, 
not altogether without clouds lighter and darker; while 
others are of a deep, uniform, slate colour, or a blackish blue. 
In certain parts of the ruins this limestone has become ex- 
ternally almost white or cream-coloured, and in many places 
(particularly among the windoyv-frames at L), it has been 
rendered black through a high degree of polish. Near the 
North-Western wall some masses of rock which the stone- 


i (>7) « Toutes les murailles et toutes les antiquit^s qne l'«ii tronve tout fwlet 
** d'uti marbre et tres dur, qut se laisse parfaitement bien polir> et devient aloira 
** plus noir ; et e'est de cette mime esp^ce de pierre qti'elt (bniii non seolement la 
** colllne^lDiiais encore toute la montagne Hachmed : c*4toit done un grand atantago 
** pour I’entrepreneur, que de trouver toutes les pienea but la place m^e,^ Nletl. 
Voyage, Tome 11, p. 100, ^Amst 1700)% 
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cutters had partly prepared for architectural uses, sufficienylt 
prove that the spot itself furnished materials for the build- 
jng(‘®). It is probable that no chisel has been applied to those 
masses since the time of Darius, when Alexander’s invasion 
may have interrupted some intended addition to the edifice. 
Of the succeeding Persian kings, if any undertook to repair, 
to enlarge, or embellish the Takht, I should suppose him 
the Artaxerxes, or Artaxares of our writers, called in tlie 
Pahlavi dialect of his own time Artaii8H£tr, (lllZiA'tW) 
and in modern language ARUAsiira for the eventful 

history of this hero, who in our third century overthrew the 
Arsacidan and founded the Sassauian dynasty, involves frc- 
quent mention of Istakhr; a neighbouring rdck or mountain 
with a castle and surrounding city of which the name was ex- 
tended over many territories, comprehending that which is 
now called tlie Plain of Marvdasht. To the history of Ar- 
dasiu'r a more particular reference must be made hereafter; 
meanwhile I may declare that the only objects unequivocally 
Sassanian that presented themselves to my notice throughout 
the whole Tukht, were the two Pahlavi inscriptions already 
mentioned, (p. 238), and engraved in Plate XLIi. (**) 


(**) Niebuhr wouM infer from those half cfetnched masses of stone that the building 
had never been completed at the time of iU destructiou, (Tome II. p. 100). K»mp. 
fer seems to think that tbe^f had been takea from the northern wall, for the purpose 
of removal, but that their vast balk rciidered a reductioo oeeessary ; hence some 
appear half divided. To bring from any other place the stones which origioaifjr 
formed JesMAiifs Throne, would have been, he deciares, a labour too great for 
human powers; "qui san^ mortalkiffl viribus faisset stiperior.’* Amoin. Eaot. aso. 
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III. Recurring to the ground-plan of Jemshid's Throne^ 
(Pi. XLI), I shall here offer some observations suggest- 
ed by actual inspection of its most conspicuous or interest- 
ing parts. And first, concerning the great double staircase D, 
of which fig.^ shows the construction('^). This remarkable 
feature (already mentioned, pp. 233, 234), is not placed in 
the middle of the front wall, but near the northern end ; 
Mdiich situation induced me, for one moment, to suspect 
that a corresponding staircase had been originally designed; 
this should, symmetrically, have occupied that space marked 
Q. Tims in many modern palaces of Persia, we find stairs 
contrived at each side of the Divan Khaneh («)oU. or 

principal chanil^er ; which is generally open-fronted, its 
roof being supported on columns. (See the palace repre- 
sented in Plate XXVI; and the house of Ami'n ad'doulah 
in a future plate illustrating the account of our 
residence at Tehrdn. 

In conformity with its appearance, I have, like others, 
denominated the structure E, F, G, a gateway. Had this 


(’•) AUIi(»u»h I he black marble steps (in number above two hundred. See p. 235), 
m e nearl) twenty seven feet long, yet the height of each does not much exceed three 
Jnclies. I Imve often been one of six or seven horsemen ascending them abreast; 
Herbert (p. 147) ** saw a dozen Persians ride up abreast without crowding.'’ Several 
steps have been formed out of one stone, in some instances so many as sixteen or 
seventeen. Every visitor will probably think like Chardin (IX, 53) that from the 
ingenuity with which such enormous pieces were united, the whole must have origin- 
ally appeared as if hewn from the solid rock. Niebuhr (11, lOt) pronounces it iocQn* 
testably the most beautiful and most durable staircase that ever was constructed. 
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and the staircase been placed in the middle of the front wall 
(at A) or le4 directly from the North Western side at R, 
to the great Hall of Columns (K), we may believe that they 
would have produced a much finer effect than their actual 
situation allows ; for those who, having ascended the stair- 
case, proceed immediately through tlie gateway, must leave 
on their right, the Hail of Columns, with its sculptured 
frontispiece, and if they advance in a straight line towards 
the mountain, will find but few remains of building scatter- 
ed on the intermediate space marked P. Yet so magnificent 
a staircase and gateway should have led directly to the most 
important and splendid edifice of the whole Takht. That 
such may have once stood between the mountain and the 
gateway is possible ; but in this wonderful scene of ruins, 
avery part furnishes abundant subject for doubt and con- 
jecture. Some have believetl that the work was never uni- 
versally finished ; others that its various structures were 
erected at different times, according to circumstances which 
caused deviations from the primary design ; thus Niebuhr 
(Tome II. pp. 101, 116), regarded one of the Southern 
edifices, (in my plan marked M), as apparently more an- 
cient than the others by many centuries; while those who 
imagine, with me, that objects of such beauty and magnitude 
as the staircase and gateway must have been comprehended 
in the original plan, would naturally expect to find the oldest 
structure in the line of their direction, the Northern quac-- 
ter near P. 
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Reserving for the Appendix some conjectures on this 
subject I shall here observe that it is not merely the situation 
of E,F, G, which claims our attention; but also its construct 
tion. The lofty walls or pilasters of this gateway, and the 
sculptured figures that ornament it, have been already 
noticed, (p. 235) ; and their forms will be understooid on E 
reference to PI. XLI, wherein fig. 2, shows the four walls and 
two columns remaining of the four that contributed to this 
structure ; and fig. 3 and 4, represent those extraordinary 
quadrupeds that seem to guard it at each end ; they are in 
length eighteen or twenty feet, and present to the spectator 
,their fronts equal in thicknessto the wall itself,(above five feet). 
So much injured have been , the heads of those two which 
look towards the plain, (fig. 3), that it would be difficult to 
describe them by any one appropriate denomination. Those 
two that face the mountain (fig. 4) are winged monsters, 
which had, as we may discern even in their mutilated state, 
human heads with crowns, and curled beards and hair. 
The human heads, in M. D’Hancarville’s opinion, had been 
attached to the bodies of winged bulls ; from which circum- 
stance he regarded the two monsters as symbolical figures 
of the earliest ages, and found in marble, only at the Tem- 
ple of Persepolis. Indeed that learned Antiquary, {dways 
ingenious though sometimes fanciful, thinks theip anterior 
to any Grecian statue; and sculptured at least six hundred 
years before Inachus, the most ancient king of Gr^e. lie 
:also believes that an agate seal, exhibiting the tvinged btih 
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with a human head, is the oldest known engraving ; execut- 
ed at the very time when Jemshi'd’s family governed the 
Persians, (above three thousand years before Christ, accord- 
ing to Bailly’s astronomical calculation); and that the engrav- 
ings of all other nations are modern in compari 80 u(*"). 
This agate was brought from Basrah by Niebuhr, in whose 
IVavels (Tome II. PI. XX) it is represented. A winged 
and human-headed bull, on a Carnelion which I procured 
at Shirdz, has been given in Plate XXI, fig. 30, (Vol. 1). 

The bodies of all the quadrupeds at E, G, are thickly 
studded with spiral knobs which some suppose the bosses of 
armour ; many had been broken off ; to me tl^ey appear only 
curls of hair ; the reader may* see two of the real size in Le 
Brim’s 156th Plate. I found three near one of the beasts(*‘). 

(**) Having observed that the bull with a human head ap})ears on many Greek 
medals, genw, and middfe<sized bronzes, though not on marbles, M. D'Haocarville 
subjoins, **Le temple de Persepolis est le seul endroit ou il s'en trouve encore une 
"(cn marbre). Elle constate la prodigieuse antiquity de cette figure s^mboUque ; car 
**ce>kctdoitftreanterieure itoutes les statues ies plus aiiciennes qu'on fit en Gr^ce, 
** pui 9 qu' elle dut ^tre faite an moins 0CIO ans avaot le regne d'Inachus, le plus ancien 
‘*de ses Rbis/' (Recherches sur les .^otiquit^s de la Perse" (p. 187,) at the end of 
‘^Racb. suT les Arts de la Gr^ce"). Of the agate seal he says (p. 184) “ La pjerre 
** de M. Niebuhr me paroit ktre des terns monies de la famille de Djemschid^ C*ett a 
'moo gr^ fa plus ancienne gravure. Toutes oelles des autres nations sent nonvellef 
” en comparaison " 

(*> Tiivelkrt seem imieh embarfasMKl in fiSnding siinilitiide]| and nanet for these 
btve^^ says Della Vatte (Lett. 16, Ottob. 81, 1831)« the body of a k§rUf 
•‘eorpa dt cavaib ; tesla di huoiiio ; 
diOrifbiik*^ To Herlseit (p. H7)llwy seeaiiNt not such b^ts as are in 
^^lMK«^ bnf hniai/* One be tbialii like 
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Although the front of each quadruped projects in bold 
relief as a statue, yet the remainder of its figure appears 
only on the inner face of each wall or pilaster; those faces 
which are outside or opposite to the Hall of Columns and 
to the plain Northward, being without any sculptiues. 


an elephant f (p. 148); the second “ somewhat like his opposite, a Rhinoceros', the third 
** is like untoH Pegasus, or rather that volant Gryffin Ariosto describes in his Orlando 
**Furioso; but the fourth is so disfigured that it cannot be described. Howbeit 
“ herein these l)€asts differ, for two of them have visages with beards and long hair, 
** like men,*' &c. Mandelslo (in the English translation of his Travels by Davie?, 
Loud. 188*2, p. 5), describes the two first as being ** horses with harness and saddles 
“ very antique;’’ of the others, ** the hinder part hath some resembldiice to the body of a 
•* horse ; but the head which is crowned, resembles that of a lion, and both have wings 
” of each side.” Deslandes (Beaut, de la Perse, p. 67), declares that one of the beasts 
ressemble^ un elephant,*' the others he leaves non-descript. Chardin discovered in 
the two first something of the Horse, Lion; Rhinoceros and Elephant; in the others 
fi winged horse with the head of a man, (Tome IX, p. 65). “ Being entred the 

" Pomarium of Cambyses’s Hall, (says Fryer, p. 251), at the Hall gates we encoun- 
‘*tred two horrid shapes both for grandeur and uiiwontediiess; being all in armour or 
** coat of mail, striking a terror on those about to intrude ; their countenances were of 
'• the fiercest Lions, and might pass for such, had not huge wings made them flying 
** Gryffons; and their bulk and hinder<parts exceeded the largest Elephants,** 
Ksempfer (p. 336), perceived in two the face and beard of a man, with the winged 
back of a Griffin, but he knew not whether the others represented a Camel-Lion 
or some other monster an Camclo-leoueoi, vei aliud brut! moustrum.” Le Brun 
(p. 263) acknowledges some difficulty, but fiuieies a likeness to the Sphinx; the 
body of a horse and the short thick paws of a lion ; also (p. 283) to the head of 
m ape, Niebuhr regards the winged figures as Persian Sphinxes; (T. H. p. J02) 
those which front the staircase, represent, as he is induced to think from their divided 
hoofs and other coincidences, that imaginary unicorn, seen in so many places among 
the ruins ; ** £ti attendant on pent voir par ies ongles divis^s et le reste de la figure, 
que ces aniraaux doivent representer la pretendiie Licorne, que I’on trouve si souvent 
entreces ruines.” Francklin (p. 81, Calcutta edit.) describes them as Sphinxes; and 
Morier (Trav. 1, 130). " for the want of a belter name,” also calls them Sphinxes, 
However copious this list of real and fabulous animals, I may augment it from the 
valuable work (p. 131) of D'HancarvUle, above quoted ; he declares that the wiugtd 
figures were partly hulls, and the other two composed between the Ml and the lion,^ 
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Thus it is evident that the sides and hinder parts of these 
four beasts, and three inscriptions (in nail-headed or arrow- 
headed letters) placed over each, were designed chiefly, if 
not solely, for the inspection of those who should enter the 
gateway. Yet it often occurred to me while standing be- 
tween the walls, that had this structure been closed with 
solid gates at each end, and covered with a roof, the person 
inside must have been unable to read the inscriptions from 
want of light, as the thick marble walls are without windows 
or any other aperture. 

According to the best observations that I could make, the 
three inscriptions over each quadruped, cor/esponded not 
only in number of lines, but in the very characters, to those 
opposite; and this symmetrical arrangement, though not 
visible in many parts of the general ground-plan, appears 
to have been much studied throughout the ruins, both in 
identity of inscriptions, and the position of figures. Thus 
one figure on a portal, holds the knife or dagger in the left 

hand, that it may look the same way and be an exact coun- 

« 

terpart to another figure directly opposite, wiiicii holds the 
dagger in its right hand, (See PI. XLI, fig 9) ; and my 
journal states that of eighteen window-frames in the opposite 
walls of two chambers at L, each furnishes the same inscrip- 
tion, on which some remarks shall be offered in another 
page of this section. That the Persians long after Alexan- 
der had destroyed their capital, in the fourth century before 
Christ, retained an inclination for this conformity in figures, 

2 K 
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wiH appear on examination of various medals struck by 
their Sassanian kings, from the third to tJie seventh century 
of our era; for on them wc find a spear (or sceptre), and 
even a sword in the left hand of one personage standing near 
the fire-altar, while he who guards this sacred object on the 
other side, grasps the sword or spear with his right hand, 
in an attitude symmetrically corresponding(**). A similar 

(") See a sword in the left hand on fhreeSassanian medals of my colleclion, in Vol. 
L PI. XXI, (Nos. 37, 38, 39, p. 441 ), and both sword and spear, on several in M. de 
Sacy’s **Mem. sur.div. Antiq. de la Perse,'' (PI. VI and Vlll). Some more medals 
illustrating this remark may be seen in Pelleriii’s “Troisieme Supplement, &c, (PI. 
H); in Khevenliulier's ** Regum Veterum Numismata, (tab. 11); in Thavonat's ** Nu« 
misiuata Reguiu Veteruni," A:c. tab. H ; in leniscifs E«say *'0eFatis Linguarum 
Orienialium,” (tab. ft), prefixed to the new edition of Meninski’s Dictionary ; in 
Niebuhr’s “ Description de rArabie/' tab! XI. (Copeiih. 1773); and in other works. 
A spear in the left band and a sword (not to be confounded with a dagger) on the 
right side, might here be shown from silver coins, which a friend procured for me 
ill Persia; one hearing the image and Pahfavi superscription of SHA'HPU'HRf, 
( J WbJCVdVH), the other of VARAHRA'^ (IviltAJK) ; but they difier so little 
from medals of the same kings, (Su A'pu'Eatid Bahra'm ) engraved and explained by 
M. de Sacy, that I have rather chosen to place before my reader one preserved in the 
ine&timable cabinet of Dr. Hunter, and hitherto, perhaps, unpublished, (See Pi. XLI, 
fig- 18). It is of silver and most probably belonging to the king of whom a medal 
(but from a very difierent die) was given in Vol. I. (See PI. XXf, No. 37, p. 441). 
On the observe of this before us we read iu Pahlavi characters, 

1U7/* Lt> ilcC2L’o 2 j£j 

Mazdiem heh Varahr&n malkdn tnalkd Airdn veAnirant minuchetri men Vezdh fH 
« The worshipper of Ormurd ; the excellent Varahrku; (Babar&m) King of Kings ; 
** of Iran and of Aniriin; celestially descended from the Gods." On the reyerse 
(nu«> ^Farahrhn Yezddni^** signifying **V8rahrkn the divine.*' 

This interpretation is perfectly justified by M. de Sacy's analysis of the legends on 
SamfiAm medals, and other Petklwi inscriptions, (See Mem, sur div. Aoliq. de l|i 
Perse)« Respecting the medals now under consideration, I must remark tb^ the 
epithet YexMtA (on the reverse) is to be read in a parallel direction willi' the name 
Vifrahrdn. 
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disposition may be perceived in very ancient monuments of 
other nations. Thus on cylindrical gems which to me ap> 
peared rather Babylonian than (as generally styled) Perse* 
politan ; and in some Egyptian temples the figures on one 
half of the frieze, are often but reversed counterparts of those 
on the other. I have reason also to believe, from several 
delineations of those temples, that they exhibit the same 
inscriptions in different places ; like the Persian ruins at 
Takht-i-Jemliid, and near the Tomb of Solomon’s Mother^ 
jcL jyi.. Meshehdi Mdder i Snleimdn) not far from 
Murghdb hereafter described. Perhaps it was only 

when relating to subjects considered sacred, and not merely 
historical, that figures were arranged with symmetrical cor- 
respondence, and the same formula repeated in so many 
inscription8(“) 


(**) See the ** Frises Embleniatiques de difTerens Temples E^yptiens/’ amr>n|i|f tbf 
plates ill Denon’s Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egyple." Not only the friezes, 
but the corresponding uvalls, columns, the opposite sides of portals, and other parts 
of some Egyptian Temples exhibit figures disposed in the same order ; as appears 
from the excellent Platea (UI, IV, XI^XIV) that illustrate HAmiltoii's “ ^gyptiaca.'* 
This learned antiquary describing certajn colossal statues in the great temple of 
Luxor or Thebes, (p. 130), says, '*aome of them have inscriptions on the belt which 
girds their dagger or sword round the waist; on two of them I observed precisely the 
same sacred characters, differing only in this circumstance, that those to the right 
**00 the one statue, on the other are to the left/’ Perhaps between this contrary 
disposition of the same inscriptions, and the Persepotltaa systeqi, some analogy may 
be found. Yet neither do the ancient Egyptians, nor Persians seem to have always 
studied exact symmetry in the general plan of their great edifices, especially in such 
parts as we any aappose added at difimieat periods. See Penon’s ae(*ouiit of Phlidf, 
where he thought thai the confusioit wbith appeared like an erioor in the plan, pro- 
duct a finer ^ect fhati ** !a ftoide syrnttfie,” See also Bamiltoii’f Remaihi on the 
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I cannot leave the gateway E, F, G, without observing, 
that from the inconsiderable remains of a cornice, it is im- 
possible to determine what sort ot architrave or entablature 
crowned the pilasters ; nor is it certain that the walls ever 
bore a superstructure that raised them to a level with the 
four intervening columns, so that the whole edifice might have 
been comprehended under one roof. To Pietro della Valle 
and Chardin, it appeared that the walls had never sustained 
a covering, nor any superstructure(*'‘). Indeed Chardin and 
others have doubted whether, throughout the whole Takht, 
any of the chambers were ever ceiled or roofed. Tliis 
subject must be resumed in another place; meanwhile I 
acknowledge myself unable to decide whether of the walls 
or pilasters at E and G, each is formed of only two inge- 
niously united pieces(**); or of a greater nuinbcr(“); or of a 
single mass. However incredible it may seem, the whole, 

Temples at Philae and at Thebes ; (^gyptiaca, pp, 46, 131). I might indicate many 
perplexing irregularities besides those above noticed in the plan of Jtvukid'a Throne 
at Persepolis. 

c 

(M) «« pj fuoro, con tutto ci6, non si vede, ne vi k segno, che vi sia state rosa alcuna, 

** massimameiite copertura.” (Viaggi de P. della Valle ; Lett. 15, Ottob. 21, 1621). 
**RemHrquez cepeniiant que les Pilastres ne portent rien, et qu’apparemment ils n'bnt 
** jamais rien port^.*' Chard. Voyages, d:c. Tome IX. p. 55, Rouen, 1723. 

(**) *' Ex pluribus tamen quam duobus saxis constructse non sunt, ita vero afliibria 
** ne eorum apparent commissura.*' (Ksempf. Anioen. £xot. p. 336). 

(*) Au reste ces animaux lA ne sent pas taillez snr une scale pierre, mais sur (rois 

** jointes ensemble — Le premier portique est encore olev^ de 8 picrres & le secH>iiddo 
“ sept.” (Le Brun, Voyages, &c. p. 363). 
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according to Chardin, who with other persons most atten- 
tively examined it, is but one piece of the same blackish, 
hard, and polished marble above-mentioned(*^). Deslandes 
also regarded it as a single mass(^®). 

This should not surprise us, since all the Persepolitan 
monuments seem, like the Pyramids of Egypt, as if they 
had been designed to last for ever ; I thought it not impos- 
sible that of those pilasters or walls facing the staircase, the 
bases at least, which rise four or five feet above the general 
level, might have been fashioned, though not separated, 
from the very rock which serves as a foundation for the 
structure. In forming the terrace many natural inequalities 
of the rock must have presented themselves, and of those 
perhaps, the architect took advantage. On the subject of 
that great trough or cistern marked H, (See p. 236), the sus- 
picion entertained by Ksempfer and Niebuhr (that it is an 
unseparated portion of the rock), in some degree justifies 
my conjecture respecting the bases(*®). Thus at the place 


(’') '* Quoiqae cela paroisse incroyable — j'ai recounu aisuremeut que e’etoit une 
** m4ine masse, et toute de ce m^me marbre noiratre, dur et poll, dont j'ai parl^/* 
(Tome JXip. 54). 


(••) ♦•Lcs cotez sont d'unc pierre.” (Beaut, de la Perse, p 67), 


(•) ** Hydria seu linter— videbatur autem petroso solo cootinuus i. e. ex caute 
** prominente efformatus ; quia ipsum solum hoc loco petram refert." (Kaempf. Am« 
Exot. p. 338). ** Cet auge n’est que d’uoe seule pierre ; peat ^tre le rocher aeoit il 
*‘icy une hauteur, que I'trchitecte a fiiit couper en partie, et dont eosidUe il a laissh 
*' cet auge/* (Nteb* Voyage, Tome II. p. 103, Aunt* 1780). To cojgectorea 
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called Nahh i Rustam, (about four miles distant froib the 
Takht, and described in another section of this chapter), 
are two fire-altars, each five feet high, (represented in PI. 
XLVIII, fig, 4), which to me appeared wholly formed 
from a protuberance of the solid ruck. 

So many ingenious travellers have minutely described, 
and delineated the sculptured figures abounding throughout 
these Persepolitau ruins, that I can add but little to what 
has been done by, them. Some particulars, however, res- 
pecting which their opinions do not coincide with mine, 
though founded on actual inspection of the same objects, 
shall be noticed in another section. 


’ Among the numerous human figures, (carved in relief 
projecting from a quarter of an inch to an inch and a half), 
some equal, in height, the stature of a full grown person, 
while others exceed it by two or three feet, or are so much 
below it ; and many seem but twelve or fourteen inches high. 
The different proportions of two will sufficiently appear 
from PI. XLilll and PI. XLIV, which represent, of the 
real size, fragments preserved in my own collection(*®). Of 


offered by such travellers I shall not oppose, (what after all is most probably fidla* 
cious), a kind of faint recollectioo, that the position of this cistern was not perfeictiy 
horisoutal. 

(^) The thick and numerous eurla which omameiit these beads mpy! jilMUy 
application of a Greek epithet bestowed on the Medea or 
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several, thei r dimensions being various, the forms only are 
expressed in PI. Xl4y japd .PI. XJjVI. Py the obliging 
permission of Ix)rd Aberdeen, who preserves them amidst 
the richest antiquarian treasures, I copied in PI. XLV, some 
of those sculptures which his brother, Mr. Gordon, had sent 
from Persepolis ; and PI. XLVI exhibits others brought to 
England by Sir Gore Ouseley, and now decorating the 
staircase of his house in London. Plate XJA contains 
(under fig.^ 9> 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 17), miscella- 
neous subjects, which I sketched in different parts of the 
Takkt, where, most probably, they still remain (®‘); and PI. 



iu8 had seen, in the fifth century before Christ ; " Ba^vx^triitis See the 

eptgmni, or epitaph, on iEschvlus, which Pausanits would attribute to that Tragick 
Poet himself. It is giv<*n by Kuhn in a note to his edition of Pausaiiias, (Attica^ 
p. 35). The Medes and Persians, whatever provincial difference of dialect or habit 
may have existed among them, were confounded so perfectly by the <3reeks, that a 
inagnificent edifice at Sparta was denominated the Ptrtian Gate, because the 
Median spoils contributed to its construcliom ** Emt^vi^raror 5e r^s 'ayopas tarty, 

<rroav Hepaiicriv ovofJta^owriu avro Xa^vpufy Voi^^siirav ruty M)j5ncuy. Pausan. Lacon. 
(p. 232, ed. Kubnii). The fashion of wearing thick busby hair appears to have 
continued in Persia until the Arabian conquest. 

{**) To fig« ^ a refer* noe has beei\ made tn p 249, Fig. 10, is the shoe of a 
large figure on one of the pilasters. Fig. 11, an ornamented border on a staircase ; 
the counterpart was visible ai I SulHmdn, near Wr6z, (See p. 41). The lotos 
or samathiog under the form of a lotos (See fig. 12), appears also in the hand of a king 
or great personagerlilMiiiaseaaiongtlieeNriiaii^ and on other; seidpjUmsa. 

Fig. 13 shows three forms of spear-heads, andtbofound knob at the Ipwcr endof 
some spears. Fig. 14 represents two ettraordinary objects placed near the foot* 
siohl <^ a ktig sitting on a highfehai^^ skatehed in fig; 8^ $ of these 

ohjimtf a coirteyad as^. by Niehahr's deUnaariim, 

moia aimiale t^ ^ti^lliasUndei'a* l^SBmpfer^a, or La Brtui'f. 1%. 

ap|Hm winged. Hr aniiy plac^, (|ko % 
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XLVII shows the inscriptions on severed Tregments that 
iwarded me for the trouble of searching amonjf the ruini 
They are most accurately copied, and of the real siae } but 
it did not seem necessary to delineate the pieces df marble, 
some very large, and irregularly shaped, on which they are 
sculptured. The letters of these as of all the Persepolitan 
inscriptions are cut into the stone with considerable sharp- 
ness and neatness of execution, while the human figures and 
other devices project in refief(®*). - , 

Among the inscriptions copied in PI. XLVII, it must be 
observed that Nos. 13 and 18 are from a window-frame of 
the edifice L;.here one chamber exhibits twelve, and ano- 
ther six inscriptions which, although some are con.siderably 
injured, I have reason to believe resembled each other most 
exactly, as well in their situation on the window frames, as 
in the size of their characters, (which No. 13 and No. 18 
faithfully represent), and in the very characters or word? 
themselves. Chardin (Tome IX, p. 107, Rouen 1723), and 
Ksempfer (p. 347) have each copied one of those inscrip- 


and 16 ); and fi;;. 17 appean to be the exact connterpart of. a Sphinx'OtfdfMbr I 
SuMm^, I shall otfer in the Appendix a few observations on some of Ae figuief 
here briefly noticed, and other Persepolitan sculptures. w 

(•) Nos. 2. 3 and 4, appear to have been parts of the aniiii# micHption 
part shoulil be on the right, the left, or in the mtddll, 1 caniidt piefeoi^ 
of the ratetmediate pieces being losti No, 8* poftof in insifrtpt^^^ 
garment that clothes a large figure. Noi,' 9 md W, tmlOwf 
which preceded the other is uncertain. This may ilikr be fiid nf NcNk and Ifj 
evidently fragments of one iuscription. 
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lions; Kaempfer, in my opinion, with much greater accuracy 
than his predecessor. Both occasionally complain, and 
not unjustly, of their engravers; to whom, perhaps may be 
ascribed some of the variations th^ appear in their respect- 
ive copies. Knowing how important even the correction 
ot one errour may be to those engaged in deciphering legends 
so abstruse, I have given in PI. XLI, (fig. 21), the three lines, 
one placed perpendicularly on each side, and one, horizon- 
tally, on the upper part of a window frame, the least damaged 
of all in the structure marked L. It is not improbable that 
each line may contain a sentence in itself complete ; and it 
is possible that each may differ from the others in dialect(”); 
but, convinced that the writing proceeds frofn left to right, 
I have not hesitated to number the lines accordingly; sup- 
posing, however, that the first and third line nmst be read 
as if placed horizontally, their letters following the same 
course as those which compose the English word “ Jnscrip- 
tion,” &c, written over each in the Plate. 

Respecting the great Hall of Columns (at K), some par- 
ticulars may be here added to those already noticed in p. 


(”) Of three inscriptions placed one by the side of another, above some sculptured 
figures, Niebuhr, (who copied them in bis Tab. xxiv, B, C, D,) affirms that each has 
its particular alphabet. **C*e8t quelque chose de remarquable que chacune d*eUes a 
uo alphabet partioulier/' (Tome 1I» p 112;. Perhaps an equal diversity of charac- 
ter may be found in the three lines of this inscriptioa on the window frame, See 
PI. fig* 21), where will he recognised near the beginaiug of the first line, No. 
18 of PI. XLVII, and near the middle. No. 13. 

2 L 
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236. Of each column the shaft, which seems from 30 to 
40 feet high, consists generally of two or three pieces ; flu- 
ted into forty grooves or hollows, and in circumference above 
sixteen feet. The pedeslaSs are mostly about six feet high ; 
but the capitals appear unequal both in size and shape; 
a few, if such we may designate capitals, being equal in 
height to one third of the whole column ; and comprising 
four or five pieces which swell beyond the circumference of 
the shaft, in a style peculiar, as it would seem, to these Per- 
sepolitan ruins. Some resemble the front-parts of a bull, 
camel, lion, horse, or double quadruped ; that is, the heads 
and necks of two beasts, joined at the back, each kneelipg 
or having the forelegs contract§d(®*) . Some are nearly point- 
ed, perhaps through wilful injury or gradual decomposition ; 
and" of one or two the pieces have been moved, probably by 
an earthquake, from their central position. A sketch in 
PI. XLI, fig. 6, will serve, better than any verbal de- 
scription that I can give, to show different forms of the 
columns ; these, including bases and capitals, (See p. 236), 
we shall not much err in reckoning sixty feet high; and 
they are mostly placed at the distance of about six and 
twenty feet one from another. (**) 


(**) Niebuhr regarded this as the unicorn, so frequent among tlmie raim, (Tome.I^ 
p. 1 10). The horn does not appear in Chardin's Plate, (Tome iX-, p. 7S); where the 
engraver baa indulged bis fancy in repreaeiiting a perfect capital. In its or^ai itatC 
it probably reaembled the capitals of columna WUeh onMmcattlioRcjNd TMifaia. 
(SecPl.Xi.l,6g.ao). 
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Whether it was originally intended that the great Hall 
should be covered, many have doubted, and not without 
reason. We can scarcely imagine any superstructure 
besides a slight roof resting on thbse wonderful columnsif), 
so lofty and once so numerous ; (48, 54, 72, 84, 100, 108, 
or 120, according to the calculations of various travellers 
quoted in p. 236). Yet a Persian Lexicographer, if I 
rightly understand his meaning, raises a stupendous edifice 
on them ; for, explaining the name Chil Mindr, which the 
T'.ikht has borne during many centuries, (and which signifies 
the “Forty Spires or Pillars),” he says, “it denotes the 
“Throne of Solomon, on whom be the blessing of God i 
“ also, the edifice erected by Jemshi'd, consisting of one 
“ hundred and forty columns, on the summits of which 
“was constructed a palace (in length) one hundred and sixty 
“gaz’’(“). I have inserted the Avords“m/cHg<A,’’as we cannot 
suppose the structure, e\ cn of wood, to have been in height 
l60gflf?, for each gaz is equal to an English yard and four 
inches. Indeed ray insertion is justified by the manuscript 
records which furnished Sheikh Zarku'b with materials 


(“) " II ejt difficile de dire si ces merveiUeuses colomnes que trois homniet ensem- 
"ble pourroient di peine embrasser, soulenoien t quelque plancber, {yuelqaesronte/' &c. 
(Chard. Tome IX. p. 7b, Rouen i723X 

f Aflf (*) 

Ail edy 1^1 ^^1; y j y A0 yl J 

MS< Diet. BnrMn KHn. f UmtmA y Aitii 
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far his History of Shirdzi the same manuscripts, perhaps, 
from which the Lexicographer abovequoted derived his 
information. Zarku'b, having mentioned ‘^the 140 co- 
lumns erected by king Jemsui'd on a rising ground, and 
^‘the Kidshk^ (generally expressing a villa, or summer- 
“ house), built upon it (or thorn) adds, ‘‘ and the Imgth of 
that (Kihhk ) was 160 gaz ; so that in no region had any 
^‘monarch ever beheld or constructed such an edifice; and 
the vestiges of it which remain at present, are called CheJiil 
Mindreh, or the Forty Spires’X^O* 

The twenty -five columns which Della Valle saw standing 
here in 1621,, (and of which ten have since fallen), ap- 
peared to him but ill adapted* for the support of any vault 
or covering, from their unequal height, their extraordinary 
capitals, and the difficulty of contriving stairs whereby 


^ Jy « JuJJ ^ ^ c)' ^ ^9^ f ^ 

< jjU Ji j) sS ^ ajLsLUu; 

MS. Shirk T^&mah, KfcrapfVr (p. 303) transluies this passage, but not with literal 
precision, nor has he given the original text ; his version is ” Staiuisse prseterea 140 
coiumnas ad radicem montis, supra quas atrium extruxerit, cujus longitudo 100 
** ulnarum, ut ei simile nullus mortaliura Rex ante ipsura feceril vel viderit E^us 
reiiqua A prisco splendore rudera hodie appellari T^ihit minar»* The Persian 
text may seem a little ambiguous in Kanipfer by his translation (supra qua$}, 

applies those words to^be co/nmiisaod not to the risti^p ground. The Lexicographer 
quoted in note 30> by his expression 1^1 ji unequivocally alludes to the co« 
lumns, using the same term ** on the top or summit,** as another writer from 

whose work a passage has been extracted m p 40, (note 38) ; and as he himself em- 
ploys iu his explanation of the word t(d&r ; (See note 45 of this chapter). 
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persons might ascend to a superstructure so exalted ; he even 
doubted whether those square edifices in other parts of the 
Hakht, which having walls, doorways, and window-frames, 
are commonly styled chambers, were ever roofed; as no 
remains of any covering can be perceived ; and he there- 
fore was inclined to suppose all these ruins the vestiges of a 
Temple rather than of a Palace(**). 

Chardin who regarded the Hall of Columns as that place 
in a Temple where the most solemn religious rites were per- 
formed, seems to believe, that it never had been covered, 
a'nd he entertains the same opinion respecting the cham- 
bers(®), Deslandes imagined that the colupins never sup- 
ported. any thing more than Idols ; and that the chambers 


***Io inchino pii!l tosto alia opinione del Tcmpio/'&c. (Viaggi, Lettera XV, 
21, Otlobr^; 1621). **Non 8on le colontie, al mio parere, tutte u|{uali di altezza ; il 
** che mi ftce maraTigliare — unde non posso affermare che sopra sostenesiero volta 
** 6 copertura alcuiia-*pare chane anco possa essere staro Palazzo Reale ;.oltre che 
** le cotonne son tan to alte, che non ha del verisiinile che nun altre scale delle quali ne 
“men si vede alcuii vcstigio si aiidasse infin la sil ” — “L’esser questi quadri piccioli 
“scoperti di sopra, 11 ^ vedersi segno alcun di cosa caduta che potesse ne’ tempi 
“andati coprirli, mi fa cre4ler che non fossero camere — Tempio, poteva ben esser 
“ tutta la fabrica, ancorche scopeilo,” &c. ^ib). 


(*®) “II y a beaucoap d’apparence que c'ctoit lA Ic Cbceuf do Temple, et I'endroit* 
“ ou les victimi a etoient imniollies, et o« se pratiquoit le culte Rcligieux.” Tome 
ix. p. 77 p “ Ce qu’il y ade plus tocooiprehensiblc, c'est comment ces batimens que 

** nous avoos appellez des cbambrcs etoieni cooyerU ;.car on ne voit aucuM resie dans 
“ touies les ruinrs, soit de voute» suit de toit, et on pourroit raisonoablement douter 
sll y en a eu jamais, , at si ces petits edifices en uombre presque infiiiLii etoient point 
dticouVerta, cottime fe Chmot do Temple.’' Tome iX. p. IW» 
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above-mentioned, could have been covered only wiih 
wood-work("). 

But to Kaempfer it appeared that the Hall of Columns 
had been roofed or ceiled, as well as other structures among 
the ruins(‘“) ; and a more recent traveller, Niebuhr, who 
considered the Takht to be Darius’s Palace, demolished, 
by Alexander, thought it not impossible that some rows of 
columns in the Great Hall, might have supported a stage, 
and others terraces, although the materials of such super- 
structures no longer reniain(^^). 


An antiquary, however, the ingenious D’Hancarville, 
endeavours to prove that the Takht was a Temple, erected 
before atiy monument of the Egyptians or of the Greeks ; 


y a apparence par qudquesrestes de figures qu* on voit au dcssus, qu’elles 
‘'lie servoient qu’d soutenir des [doles, ct non pas aucun edifice ” — “ les ruines de 
“ quelques chambres qui ne soiit point couvertes, et ne peuvent Tavoir est^ que de 
“ ebarpente/’ (^Beaut de la Perse, p, 59). 

(*') Magnificentiae major pars consistit in iQultitudine prsegrandium turn columna- 
“ rum quae sustiiiuisse lacuiiaria videntur, turn portarum quae aedificia clauseraiit/' 
(Anioeii. Exot. p. 334). In the Structure M (of my plan) he found vestiges of thirty 
six columns “ quibus innixa lacunaria fiierant." (p. 350}. See another passage from 
Kaempfer, and one from Fryer, quoted in p. 239, note 14. 

(*’) Refernng to bis own ground-plan he says, “D’aiitres Voyageurs sont de 
I'opinion que cette grande colomnade n'ait jamais couverte; je ne sais pas pour- 
quoi l*on ne poseroit pas avec autant de raison que sur la colomnade C il y a tout au 
moins eu un etage ; et sur les colomnades B, D, E, des terrasses ; actuellement, a la 
verity, Ton n’en trouve plus de marques,” &c. (Voyage, Tome II. p, 111. Amst. 1780)* 
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above seven centuries before the first Zoroaster, and above 
three thousand years before Christ. It was dedicated, he 
believes, to the primitive worship of fire ; an institution 
coeval with the earliest religious ideas. Tliis Temple, like 
our Stone henge, was never covered ; the figures which 
surmounted the columns would not admit a roof; and in 
the disposition of the columns themselves, he traces an idea 
of those groves which lent their sacred shade to the most 
ancient votaries of religion(;‘®). 

Of the columns Avhich originally decorated this Hall, 
so many have fallen that considerable intervals appear 
between the remaining few’ ; and I acknowledge that the 
first view induced me to doubt whether one had ever 
contributed with others to support any general roof or 
covering. But it soon became my opinion that when 
all tire columns existed according to the original plan, 
such architects as executed the wonderful structure of 
Jemshid's Throne, could have found but little difficulty in 
connecting the columns bj beams, or otherwise, so that 

(^) F^u allain^ sur d«s autels, est d*Une tnititotion aussi anci^noe que 
** psemieres idees religieutea.’’ (lUcfc* lur lea Aotiq. de la Perse, p. 117, at the end 
of Recli. sur les Arts de la Qrece^ ** Les figures pos^s sur ces colonnes oe permirent 
^ pas d'y asseoiF des voataa 4>u <l*y poser one toitare* II me semble reconnoitre dans 
** cette .disp 9 sitiqn,.le dessein de conserver J7d^e de ces bois dans Pobscurit^ desquels 
‘*les bommes r^e^rerent tr^s anciennemefit la Divinitfc. (p. I3b), “Tout y porfe, 
'^rempreinte d*une antiquity plus grande encore que celle des Egyptiens et des.. 
•^Qrec8»” (p. m). 
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a roof or ceiling might not only shade the Hall, but even 
serve as a floor to some superstructure of slight materials ; 
such perhaps, as the Persian authors above-quoted have 
entitled a palace, villa or summer-house. On a smaller scale 
and with base materials, we find that works in many respects 
similar, have been constructed by the modern artists of 
Persia; and the Royal Palace called Saadet &h&d near 
IspaMn,mxh its Hall of Columns, and its. roof, (far-project- 
ing so as to afford the greater shade), has frequently re- 
minded me of the great Persepolitan prototype ; which 
it resembles in its mertebbahs plat-forms or terraces); 
rising successively towards apartments behind the Columns, 
and in other 6ircumstances. Le Brun has delineated the 
Palace of Saadet dbdd, and shown its talar (jDl) or Hall of 
Columns, and the projecting roof, with sufficient accura- 
cy('^) ; and I shall have occasion to represent it in a dif- 
ferent point of virnv, (annexing also a plan), and to describe 
it in my account of Ispah&n. 

Meanwhile it may be observed that the word Talar (JH) 
now generally applied to any Hall of Columns, (open at the 
sides or merely in front, but roofed), would properly signify, 
according to one most excellent dictionary, **& seat, throne. 



(“) See his Voyages " PI. 83, p. 204. (Amst. 17 W). The Hall of-Colamw be 
describes «t the Talatl, being deceired by the change of R into L eo ft«qiMnt.aiBOiig 
the vulgar Persians ; for the proper term is TtUdr. 
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“ (stage), or chamber, composed of beams and boards, and 
“ supported on four pillars, or more"("). With a ceiling 
of such materials the Hall at Saadet dbdd is now covered; 
and the space between this ceiling and the outer roof, forms 
a kind of low chamber, communicating, by steps, with an 
upper story of the edifice immediately behind. May we 
suppose that near the spot marked S in my plan of the 
Persepolitan Takht, (PI. XLI, fig. 1), some building once 
stood from which Jemshi'd, or any other ancient monarch 
of whatever name, might ascend to the superstructure 
resting on the columns at K ; and there, seated in a lofty 
throne resplendent with jewels, display his glories to an 
admiring multitude: or perform, some publlck and solemn 
act of religious worship ; for, in early times, the regal and 
sacerdotal offices were frequently discharged by the same 
person ; “ at once both King and Priest," 

(**> 

as Jemshi'd describes himself in the Sh&h Ndmah of 

riBDAUSl(^).? 


MS. BurhAn Kitta. 

{**) This may recall to the classical reader’# memory, several passages besides 
that line which, although often quoted as of Virgil, (JEn. Ilf, 80), has not seemed 
genuine to .every critick ; Rea Aottts, rea idem homiuum, Phmbiqite sacerdos/^ 
Respecting the authenticity of tbb tine and some verses immediately following, see 
the beautiful and eacellent edition of the ciastkks with the 

notes, (entitled the "Regent’s Editioq’’), lately pubUsbed by Mr, VaJpy, (Pert I, , 

2 H 
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That a flat roof, covering the great Persepolitan Talar, 
might iiave been the scene of religious ceremonies, will 
appear not improbable when we consider, that columns 
having for capitals (like those above-mentioned), the united 
fore-parts of two kneeling quadrupeds, support, by means 
of beams, the floor or terrace on which, a Persian king is 
represented standing before a Fire-altar, among various 
sculptures at the Royal Tombs, (See PI. XLI, fig. 19 
and fig. 20). 

IV. Let us now proceed from the Hall of Columns four 
or five hundred yards, to objects not less interesting, while 
the design with which they were constructed, cannot, at 
least in my y)pinion, be misunderstood; I therefore have 
not hesitated to call them the Royal Tombs. These more 
immediately connected with the Takht, are two excavations 
in the mountain which bounds it Eastward. The interval 
between them is from three to four hundred yards ; and an 
idea of their situation may be conceived on reference to the 
general view, Pl. XL. A more particular delineation of the 
Northern Tomb is given in PI. XLI, (fig. 19), and may 
serve, so immaterially does one differ from the other, to 

p. &01)). Yet an interpolation cannot have been here made by any modern band ; for 
the Grammarian Servius, who flourished about the year 410, thus comments on the 
line above-quoted. « Sane raqjorum h»c erat coosuetudo, ut Rex csset etiam Sacer- 
“dos, et Pontifex, unde hodie quoque Imperatoresdicimus Pontifices.” The union 
of regal and pontifleal dignity in one person, among various nations of antiquity, may 
be the subject of discussion hereafter* 
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illustrate the account of both ; indeed it might be said of 
five more which shall be noticed in the course of this chapter. 
The front of each, finely sculptured in the solid rock, consists 
of two compartments ; the lower, which is about seventy feet 
wide, represents a stately piece of architecture. Below is 
the torm of a door ; but it seems equally solid as the rock in 
which it is cut, although for the gratification of curiosity, or 
from the hope of finding treasure, a small opening has been 
made in the lower part. On each side of this false door are 
two columns, surmounted with capitals of the double-unicorn 
order before noticed, (See p. 258, and PI. XLI. fig. 20). 
These four columns seem to support on beams (of which the 
ends appear between the necks of the unicorns) an architrave, 
frieze and cornice ; and on this entablature rests, in the up- 
per compartment, an object which, in iny opinion, Kaempfer 
has described better than any other traveller ; for it resem- 
bles a kind of stage in form not unlike the Israelitish “ Ark 
of the Covenant,” as we sometimes represenl/it(*’^). This, 
stage or ark, in reference to any human figure of moderate 
natural proportions, would* be about twelve feet long, and 
seven or eight high ; on it is placed a fire-altar, which, 
measuring by the same standard, we may suppose two 
feet eight or ten inches in height. Within a few feet of 
this blazing altar, ate three low steps, forming a small plat- 


o " In spectafur strnctnra qoaii tbealri, aive fortMtis arcc aliciuiu non procul 
“-abludvQtis ab atefc feederi* hraeliUruB." (Amoen. Eiot. p. 315). 
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form ; and on this stands the figure of some king or illustri- 
ous personage, who holdsiup his right hand as if in admira- 
tion, or about to lay it on his breast as an expression of 
profound respect. In his left hand he grasps a bow at one 
extremity, the other resting near his foot(“). So far it is 
possible that this sculpture may commemorate some cere- 
mony actually performed on solemn occasions ; and as the 
same subject is repeated in seven different places, and 
always on the fronts of tombs, Ave may, with some reason 
conjecture that it related to those whose bodies were there- 
in deposited(‘‘®). But between the king and the fire-altar, a 
• figure, which we must consider aS merely symbolical, is seen 
hovering in the* air ; and near it a globe, supposed by some 
to be the solar orb; though from the appearance of a crescent. 




(*•) The bow appears distinctly on the seven different Tombs ; and even the string 
may be plainly discerned on most. Yet in some engravings the bow is represented 
as a serpent ; and this mistake has led into errour two or three ingenious mythologists 
and antiquaries. But great allowance must be made for the constrained situation in 
which a traveller views minute objects placed at a considerable height, and almost 
perpendicularly above him when he stands close to the monument, or scarcely dis- 
cernible should he retire to a moderate distance. Herbert, Chardin and others 
acknowledge this difficulty. I would recommend, from my own experience, repeated 
examination of the same sculptures at different times of Ihe day. The morning or 
evening sun has frequently exposed to view objects which in the meridian glare had 
escaped observation. 

(♦•) Not perhaps individually or personally, but ia their general character, regal 
or pontifical. The king appears with the same countenance, and dress, and in the 
same attitude, on all the seven tombs; and each contains receptacles for three 
human bodies. It can therefore scarcely be supposed that the royal figure was 
designed to represent, like a portrait, any particular personage. It is not impossi* 
ble that these excavations were prepared by some ancient Monarch as sepulchral 
monuments for his descendants during many generations. 
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perhaps designed to represent the nocturnal luminary, 
whilst the winged circle might express to the ancient votaries 
of Mithra, not only the sun but the Divinity himself. Yet 
that mysterious human figure, which from its middle up- 
wards seems to rise out of the winged circle, affords much 
matter for inquiry. Chardin thought that it might be the 
soul of some hero ascending to heaven on the sacrificial 
smoke ; or transmigrating from one body to another in an 
everlasting circle(^®). De Sacy recognises not only in this 
figure on the Tombs and elsewhere, but in all those winged 
circles without the human head or bust, that extraordinary 
kind of spirit called Feroiier or Fer{ther{^^) ; Avhich though it 
existed long before the creation of man, attaches itself to all 
human beings at the moment of their birth, defends them 
against evil during life, quits them at their death, and be- 
comes united with the soul and the understanding(®*); whilst 


“ Nc seroit ce point, comme dans I’Apotheosc des Grccsct des Rotnainr, Tame 
“du Heros qui s’envole au ciel sur la fum^edu sacritice; ou pliit6t la Metempsycose 
“des ludiens; ou Tame qiii va de corps cn corps, et qui fait un cercle eterncir 
(Tome IX, p, 84). The learned Dr. Hyde seems to have adopted the same ophiioii. 
Those winged figares on the Tombs he regards as “ Regum corpuicu/a volatilia, 
“ quasi per acrem in Ccelum ascensura (uti k noWs Christianis supra sepulchra pingi 
“solent capita alata) animarem ad Coelum volatum significantia/' Hist. Reiig. Vets 
Pers. (cap. xxiii, p. 305, Oxon. 1700), 

(») *« Quoi qu’il en soil, e’eat le fer^uher que je crois reconnottre,*' (Mem. sur 
div. Ant. de la Perse, p. 268). 

(“) Those spiritual creatures of imagination, the FercUen, (or FetiiAert) have 
been already noticed, (Vol. I. p. 879), and are more fully described in the Zendatuia 
of M. AoqnetiU Altimugh ia one passage (Zendav. Tomt II» p. 284), ascribed to 
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our learned Bryant, and after him D’Hancarville, regard 
this winged figure as an emblem of the Deity(*®). Reserv- 
ing for a subsequent page some remarks on the sculptures 
that decorate the Tombs externally, I shall here notice (and 
but briefly ) the interior of those two excavated in the moun- 
tain immediately behind the ruins; for on entering them 
through the same small and difficult openings which had 
admitted many former travellers(®^), I found each to be 


trees and to water, yet Ferouers are denied by the Pdrsi theologians to irrational 
animals ; “quadrupeds, and birds, and fishes— these have neither souls nor Feruhers;'^ 

as we read in the Persjan MS, entitled Ulmdt hUm (i^U ULt) ; a copy of which I 
procured, but not without difficulty, among tl/e Fire-worshippers, by whom, as Anquetil 
justly observes, it is considered extremely valuable and ancient ; some of them tracing 
it up to the time of Alt, who died in the seventh century, (Zendav. Tome 11. p, 
339), But from this supposed antiquity, 1 am inclined to deduct ai least six hundred 
years, and to believe it a work of the thirteenth century, for reasons which shall be 
hereafter assigned in a descriptive Catalogue of my Oriental Manusciipts, 

O Anc. Mythology, Vol.I, p. 276, (third edit. 1807). Rcch. sur les Antiq. de la 
Perse, p. 148, 160. This mystick figure has been strangely altered into the form of 
a naked and winged youth, sitting on a rainbow, in one of the plates that illustrate 
Theveiibts “ Voyages," and whieh would appear to have been engraved from a very 
inaccurate description. Yet Thevenbt has always seemed to me, wheresoever I traced 
his steps, “ homme fort exact dans les observations as he is described by Chardin, 
who met him near Persepolis, in the year 1667, (Sec “ Voyages de Chardin, Tome 
IX, p. 84, 124, Rouen, 1723). By Deslandes also who was with him at the ruins, 
ample testimony is given in his favour ; be laments his death (“ dans un mechant 
“ village nommh Miana proche de Tauru* ), and adds that “ les curieux le doivent 
“ bien regretter, car e'estoit un veritable voyageur, verteux ct« 9 avant.*' (Beaut, de la 
Perse, p, 65), The misrepresentation, however, in his plate above-mentioned, bat 
seduced both Bryant and D’Hancarvilie into some mythological errours. (Seo “Anc* 
f Myth," Vol. HI. p, 295 ; Rech. p. 118), 

(“) When I first visited Persepolis (in May) the entrance into the tomb (already, 
noticed, Vol. 1, p. 401), was almost closed with accumulated sand and wet clay* 
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(judging by very imperfect Hgiit) merely a chamber about 
thirty feet wide, fifteen or eighteen deep, and ten or twelve 
feet high ; one (the most southern) containing three niches 
or recesses, cut like the whole chamber into the solid rock ; 
the other also three, if in this gloomy cavern of which the 
floor was deeply covered with stagnant water, my hasty 
glance did not deceive n\e. Chardin (Tome IX, 95, 101) 
has described both Tombs ; and Le Brun has delineated 
the inside of one, (Voyage, &c. PI. 159). Another portion 
of this chapter will offer to the reader my account of a 
similar tomb at Naksh i Rustam, which I entered and mi- 
nutely examined. It is therefore unnecessary that in this 
place we should dwell longer on the subject of sepulchral 
monuments, than whilst one is indicated which seems to 


On my secofitl visit (in July), ibis opt^niiig was partly cleared by the scratching^ of a 
dog, and afterwards enlarged by some of the artillery-men who attended our Embassy, 
so that a person might enter creeping with his face to the ground. No other inlet 
has hitherto been discovered, a circumstance that naturally excites astonishment, 
if, as Chardin positively affirms, (having examined the tombs most attentively on 
three different expeditions to PersepoHs), there never was a real door where the false 
one appears. ** La porte qui paroit dans la Figure entre les colomnes au milieu de 
** I’ouvrage, est une fau$8e porte, et une simple representation ; car jmait ii cut 
•* /d de porte/* (Tome IX, 96). How the chambers w ere excavated ; the tombs and 
their ponderous lids or covers hewn from the solid rock; and how the royal bodies 
were introduced, it is difficult even to cpiyecturc. Of Chardin's repeated examina- 
tions the result is only an opinion, which he acknowledges to be unsatisfactory, that 
the real entrance was by a subterraneous passage opening in the floor (or ceiling), 
and afterwards stopped with so much ingenuity that no traces of the aperture are now 
discernible. (Tome IX, p. 102). To the subject of stone doors, false and real, I 
must soon recur. Such are found among the ancient monuments of many countries 
besides Persia. 
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have escaped the notice of all travellers before Niebuhr(“). 
This resembles in its device of the King, the Fire-altar, the 
mystick figure and globe, (and if perfect, would probably 
resemble most exactly in all respects), the Tombs behind 
the Takht, from which it is distant about three quarters of 
a mile in the mountain, Southward. But several large up- 
right masses of stone which either have been placed near 
this monument for some architectural purpose, or which it 
was intended to remove, confirm the suspicion entertained 
by Niebuhr that it was never finished. Yet to me, on the 
first view, it appeared more ancient than any of the other 
Tombs(“). Besides the two sepulchral chambers, there are, 
in the mountain immediately behind the Takht, a well sunk 
in the rock, and other excavations of which the original 


(•*) ** Un quart de lieue plus loin vers le sud, et k la ni^me montagne, on a pa- 
reillement coup6 le rocher et I’escarp^ perp^ndiculaireraent,” &c. Crome II. p. 125). 
See also Mr. Morier s very excellent account of this remarkable monument ; (Tra- 
vels, Vol, II, p. 86). 

(“) Many large, black and very ugly lizards were among the stones near this tomb 
when (in May) I first examined it, and attended by an intelligent Persian, explored 
on foot, (for the greater facility in entering low caverns and narrow fissures), most 
parts of the mountain two or three miles beyond it. As the existence of this 
tomb (scarcely one mile distant from the Takht ) was not known to Europeans before 
the year 1765, so it is probable, though my researches proved unsuccessful, that 
monuments similar, or of a different sort, may yet be discover^ among the recesses 
of these mountains, by some more fortunate traveller. Whether this tomb was ever 
wholly finished and afterwards suflfered partial demolition,’ or whether the original 
artists left it in its present extraordinary state, l am inclined to think that a minute 
ex^amiiiation of it might afiford considerable assistance towards an explanation of 
some mysterious circumstances in the other sepolchral monoments. 
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design has not been clearly ascertained. Some channels, 
seemingly drains for water, cross the terrace in different 
directions ; they are hollowed in the rock and covered with 
large flat stones; openings had been made in two or three 
places by the removal of those stones, and as the channels 
were without water, I crept in them like others of our party 
to a considerable distance ; the^' were narrow and so low .in 
many parts, that we could scarcely advance, crawling with 
our faces almost touching the ground ; but we discovered 
nothing to compensate for the irksomeness and difficulty of 
such a situation. 

V. In this section are offered some negative observations, 
for which, if future discoveries should prove them erroneous, 
I must claim the same indulgence that other travellers re- 
quire, who differing from each other in their respective 
statements and opinions, cannot possibly be all correct, 
though we may believe that none have been guilty of wilful 
misrepresentation(*^). 

Among those monuments of antiquity which the Takht 
exhibits, I did not perceive 

1. Any object appearing to be a vestige of the Arsacidan kings. 
It seems probable however, that at ShdpUr before-mentioned. 


Ofthe contnidtcti>ry accounts given by various travellers, see some instancas 
i|uoted in Vol« 1. Pref* p. xjui ; ^e also tiie present Volumcv. p. 240. 

2 K 
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(Vol. I. p. 281) ; at Naksh i Rtistam, and at Rat, (which I 
shall hereafter notice) ; near FirAzdbdd, (where Colonel 
D’Arcy delineated several fine sculptures) ; and perhaps in 
sotne other places; certain figures of warriors fighting or 
vanquished, may represent those princes of the Arsacidan 
family who were overthrown by Abdashi'b and his son 
Sha'pu'b, founders of the Sasanian dynasty. Olivier has 
delineated (Voyage, Tome III), a sculpture at Bisuthn, which 
must be Arsacidan ; it exhibits the name of roTAPZ or rOTAPZ. 


2. Nor any vestige of the Sasanian dynasty, besides two 
Pahlavi inscriptions above-mentioned, (pp. 237, 238), and en- 
graved in Plato XLII. But within four or five miles, at 
Naksh i Rustam and Naksh i' Rejeb, are many sculptured 
figures of Sasanian kings, with Pahlavi inscriptions. 


3. Nor any representation of a crooked sword; it might per- 
haps be added, nor of any straight; for the weapons with 
which some of the figures appear to stab lions or monsters, , 
and those which others wear suspended from their girdles, are 
but poniards or dagger8(“). We find, nevertheless, on va- 


(••) This dagger Hangs, in ihe aeiilptures at Persepoiia, on the wearer's right thigh ; 
conforniably with the ancient usage described by Herodotus, who informs us, that 
the Persian soldiers under Xerxes suspended their daggers on the rigfi! thigh, from a 
belt or girdle ; irapa tov irapanitptvfitya etc r^s (^yrjs. (VII. 61). 

It appears frodi the Oooma.sticim of Julius Pollux, dlb. t. c* 10), that this Persian 
dagger or short sword was called AkinakU, Aecranfi, It^be^y n rw 

iFpo9Yipnifityoy» 
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rious monuments of the Sasanian kings, swords represented 
as long and straiglit, (See Plate XXIX). It is probable that 
crooked swords were not generally used in Persia until after 
the Arabian conquest, (See Vol. I. p. 290). 

4. Nor any human figure with a full face; although such is 
found in some plates that embellish the works of two tra- 
vellers, generally esteemed for the accuracy of their verbal 
descriptions. Full faces, however, appear on marble mo- 
numents, and genis of Sasanian times ; also on a few rare 
medals of Afsacidan or Parthian, and Sasanian kiags(“). 

5. Nor any human figure mounted on horse-back ; although 
some travellers have mentioned horsemen among those 
8culptures(®®). The simple act of mounting on a horse’s 

(") These shall be deseribed in another place^ Full faces of Sasanian p^jrsopagei 
have been already represented in the frontispiece to ** Observations on some Medals 
and isems/' <&g. (Lond. 18U1). De Thsvonat mentions the silver medal of a Par- 
thian king as singularly remarkable in exhibiting the full face. *' Parthici regis ex 
Arsacidariini stirpe, numum ea parte singulare hie sisto, qua caput regis pleno 
“adversoque vullu exhibet, quod hactenus non obstrvavi/’ (.\d Numisoi.Reg. Veter*. 
Anec. p. 78. Tab, ll« bg* % Viennse 17&5> 1 have seen three or four. 

See ** Jos. Barbari [finer.'* iq Birari Rerum Pers. Hist. p. 474. Sir T. Herbert's 
Trav. (8d edit. p. 15.1). Ksempf. **Ammuit. £xot. (p. 34t), where a mao appears in 
the plate ridiog on a horse. This misrepresentation I should have supposed one of 
the numerous faults for which Kaempfer censureti his engraver (morosus et iofelicis 
ingenit sculptor, p. 817) s but that he himself seems to have mistahen c mttn who 
stands by the side of a horse, for one actanliy mounted ; '*Ambinini orditur in ordine 
*Superiori Eques/' (p. 380). My testimony must be here given in favour uf ^ 
Brun, who bad no reason to imagine that any equestrian figure ever existed at the 
TakkL ** II es| cependant tres certain qn'R ne se trouve aocune figure a cbeval en 
**cet Adroit nt dana toutes les ruinet de Chilmitunr ; m la moindre apparency 
en ait jamaii en." ^Voyages, p. 449, Amst. 
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back, would naturally seem to have preceded the use of 
wheel-carriages with their complicated harness. Yet such 
are found at Persepolis, (See PI. XLV ; also Moricr’s Tra- 
vels, Vol. II. p. 1 14 ; and the Plates of Chardin, Le Bran, 
and Niebuhr); and we know that Homer’s heroes were drawn 
in chariots, from which they sometimes descended to com- 
bat on foot ; but the poet has not described them as fighting 
on horseback(®‘). The absence of mounted figures might 
authorize an opinion that those sculptures had been execu- 
ted before the time of Cyrus, whose precept and example 
first inspired the Persians with a fondness for equestrian 
exercises, of which, until his time, they had been almost 
wholly ignorant ; for in their mountainous country it was 
difficult either to feed or to ride horses, and few, indeed, 
had been ever seen there(®®). But Cyrus desired that his 
Persian troops should seem a race of Ilippocentaurs ; he 
furnished them with horses, and they soon deemed it dis- 


(*’) Yet the Trojan Monarchy Priam himself, is represented on a precious vase of 
most ancient workmanship, as mounted on horseback ; his name, written over him, 
leaving no doubt of the person intended. (See Millin's Monuni. Inedjts. Tome lUp. 
78). And a hero, by M. Millin (ib.) pronounced to be indubitably Theseus, who 
flourished before the war of Troy, appears as an equestrian warrior dgliting against 
Amazons, on another most ancient and valuable vase, of which the painting is sup- 
posed to have been executed aAer a design of Phidias. * 

(•*) Ev ireptratc yop iia to )^aXeirev tivai eat rpe^tv iwwovs rot itnrmtv sy opctni 
ovof/ rti irat titty twirvy wayv ffiraym Xenoph. Cyrop. Uh. I. p. 8, Load. 
1784). 
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graceful to make even the shortest march on foot ; for so 
he had ordained^*’’). 

6. Nor amj figure of a woman. In the article iniinediately 
preceding I confirmed the testimony of Le 13run, but must 
here dissent from his opinion respecting the figures which he 
regards as females ; those behind the king or chief, holding 
an umbrella, and a fly-flapper or some thing similar ov('r 
his head, at the first sight, it may be confessed, appeared to 
me as women. Niebuhr also imagined one to be a female(*'*). 
But after frequent inspection I would pronounce them 
cither beardless youths, or men, whose faces, (the marble 
having been injured) no longer exhibit their beards. A fe- 
male figure has been already’ described among sculptures 
near Shtrdz, (p. 48); and another is visible at Naksh i Rustam; 
Among the monuments also near Kirmdmhdh ; and on several 
medals and gems with Pahlavi inscriptions, females are disco- 
vered ; and two figures at Naksh i Rejeb wear a very feminine 
aspect; but all these are of the Sasanian times, and may be 
reckoned modern in comparison with the Persepolitan sculp- 
tures. Winkelmann declares that figures of women are not 


AAA ^ A. A. A A A A. A A ^ 


(^) Aiffxjpoy o»s av atnoitit tyta ropiauf, ay ns ^avri v€l^ri tiftuty iropevoiityoi, eay 
re TToWriv eay re o\iyit\y ohov herj hieX^eiy iva icai iraPrairatny tiriroiceyravpovs ouyyrai 
rifiae ot ay&pttrroi ttyat, (Xenopli, Cyfop. Lib, IV. p. 08). 

(^) See ** Voyagei de Le Bran/ p. 273, 274, PL 143, 148, 182, 183. Niebidirr 
Vayage8,TonielI,p. 120), 
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seen on the ancient monuments of the Persians(**). They 
occur, liowever, on cylindrical gems, found mostly in the 
region of Babylon, though often styled Persepolitan. (See 
Vol. I, p. 424). 

7. Nor any sculpture representing ships, or alluding to naval 
or marine affairs. Whatever vessels the Persians may have 
used tor commercial purposes on that gulf which separates 
their coast from Arabia, they do not appear, on classical 
authority, to have had any ships of war until the descen- 
dants of Cyrus invaded countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean sea ; and even then, they employed ships and 
sailors procured for the occasion .in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, and neighbouring provinces which they had rendered 
tributary. Navigation could have been but little practised 
by the Persians while their religion taught them that if was 
impious to contaminate rivers or the sea, even by spitting. 
(Herodot. I. 138. Plin. Nat. Hist. XXX, 2). Some rare 
Oriental Manuscripts furnish anecdotes respecting the naval 
affairs of Persia in early agea ; but this subject must be 
resumed hereafter. 


8. Nor any arches', although several appear in that extraor- 
dinary View of Persepolis etched by the celebrated Hollar, 
and alreadjr noticed, (Vol. I. pref. p. xxiii), as partly the 



(**) ** Oa oe voit point de figures de femoien nur let moaumeot Jet Pertet.*’ i9ti« 
de 1 Art de TAntiq. Tome I. p. 120, C^eiptig, 1701;. 
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offspring of imagination ; it illustrates the Travels of Sir 
Thomas Herbert, (third edition, 16G5). One arch, also, 
is erroneously represented in the View given by Heer Her- 
bert de Jager, in Valentyn’s Dutch Collection of Voyages, 
(Vol. V. 221), a large and handsome engraving, of which, 
however, this is not the only fault. The doors and windows 
at the Takht are constructed as in PI. XLI, fig. 7. It is 
probable that arches were not introduced into the works 
of Persian Princes until the third or fourth century. Morier 
has delineated one among the ruins of Sh&p&r ; others are 
found in the mountain near Kirm&mhdh, (See Olivier) ; and 
according to Ives’s view, the palace of Chosroes or Khus- 
RAU, now called Tdk i Kura, (about twenty miles from Bagh‘ 
ddd), still exhibits a multiplicity of arches. 

Nor any human Jigure sitting cross-legged, or resting on 
the knees and heels, according to modern usage in Persia. The 
only figure represented sitting is the king; he appears on 
several pilasters, (See PI. XLI, fig. 8). His chair is very 
high, and he sits in the European manner. So on a chair 
which from its height and antique fashion strongly remind- 
ed me of this, I saw the reigning Monarch of Persia sit du- 
ring a ceremony of which an account shall be given in its 
proper place. 

10. Nor any human figyre m a state of nudity ; and I may 
add, nor any oiyect in the sHghtut degree indecent ; two cir^ 
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cumstances which almost peculiarly distinguish these Per- 
sepolitan sculptures from the monuments of Antiquity 
found in other countries(“). 

11. m or any vestiges either of wood or of brick. Babylo- 
nian and Egyptian remains sufficiently prove the extreme 
antiquity and durability of brick. Wood also has been 
found nearly perfect in very ancient monuments(®’^5. We 
may suppose that beams and boards originally formed a 
part of Jemsiii'd’s Takht ; and even that some had escaped 
the injuries of time and of fire; but it can hardly be imagin- 
ed that the peasants would have allowed them to decay 
among the ruins, in a country where trees are exceedingly 
scarce. Regarding the Takhi as Darius’s Palace described 
by Curtins, and the account of its destruction by fire as au- 


(*•) On one of the tombs at Naksh i Rustam, Theven6t'5 engraving represents a 
naked figure^ resembling our Cupid; but this was a mistake as has been above re- 
marked, (p. 270). Chardin having described the mystick figure so frequent among the 
ruins, (See PI. XLI, 8, 15, IG), acknowledges that he mistook it, on his first journey 
to Persia, for a winged child, fastened to a qross, and encompassed by a serpent. 
But as the figure is small and at a considerable elevation, this was merely an errour of 
the eye; (I’onie ix. p. 84). Thevenbt might have offered the same excuse. But the 
Satyr and other monstrous forms appearing in the ** Beautez de la Perse,” (Fig. Ill, 
PI. p. 60) are absolutely creatures of imagination. 

(•») By many hundred years more ancient than the T/ik Kesra j\t) or 

Palace of the Persian kings near Baghdad', a rakgnificent edifice which was pillaged 
in the seventh and dismantled in the eighth century; yet on one of its lofty walls two 
enterprising Americans having lately climbed wjth much difficulty, found some remains 
of Indian Teak wood, which had been used in tWe construction, and was still perfect* 
]y sound. Of this they took a piece to Bombay, where it was examined by an English 
gentleman from whom 1 learned the circumstance. 
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thentick, various travellers have expected to find upon the 
marble some traces of conflagration ; from the very durable 
nature of charcoal we might, perhaps, as reasonably hope to 
discover fragments of carbonized ccdar(^‘^). 

12. Nor any remains of gilding. Yet some of our old 
travellers positively aflirm that they saw gold still fresh upon 
many 'objects in the Takhtif"^). We know that the Greeks 
and Romans disfigured (jiccording to our refined taste) many 
of their noblest statues by gilding and painting. Those 
which once decorated the Parthenon at Athens, were ori- 
ginally gilded and painted, as Dr. Clarke informs us, (Trav. 
III. p. 147) ; and we learn from Maftei, Winkelmann, Er- 
nesti and others, that the equestrian statue of Marcus Aure- 
lius, the A[)ollo and the Hercules of the Capitol, the four 
horses of Venice, and many admirable fragments besides, 
retain vestiges of gilding ; which, it is even said, the Medi- 
cean Venus still exhibits in her hair. As Sir l^homas Her- 
bert above quoted, mentions gold upon the Persepolitan 
friezes, so Lusieri and Fauvcl, eminent for their successful 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The Cedar which formed a considerable portion of this Royai Palace, soon 
caught and widely communicated the Rames ; ^*MuUa cedro aedificata erat regia ; quae, . 
**■ celeriter igne coacepto, late fudit incendium." (Q. Curt. Lib. V. c. 7). 

(•*) ** In other some places,” sayi Herbert. (Trav, p. 153. 3d. edit 1605), ** the 
gold also that was laid upon the frees and comtsb, as also upon the trim of vests, . 
**was also in as perfect lustre as if it bad been but newly done.” Daulicr tay.s/)f 
the inscriptions, **11 paroi&t encor^Si plusieurs de ces caracteres quits ont est4 dorez.” 
(^eaut. de la Perse, p, 61); See also Chardin, (T. IX, p. 107), and Ksempfer, (p. 336}^ . 
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researches in Greece, believe that the frie 2 e of the Parthenon 
had been gilded and painted (™). Suspecting that the 
Greeks might have learned this bad taste from the Persians^ 
in whose buildings it was reasonable to suppose a profusion 
of barbarick ornament, I sought throughout the Tnkht 
those traces of gilding mentioned by former travellers ; but 
am inclined to think, (for at first it deceived myself), that 
what they have described as gold, is a certain yellowish 
substance resembling thick oil-paint or varnish become ex- 
tremely hard ; this shines in many places as if polished, so 
that when viewed at a distance in full sunshine, it wears a 
metallick appearance. Some pieces of the Persepolitan 
marble in my ‘collection are partially coated with this yellow 
substance ; particularly those bearing the inscriptions mark- 
ed 6, 10, 11, 13, and 17, in PI. XLVII. It is found also, 
on different parts of some few figures, window-frames and 
door-ways, in irregular patches and stripes, where it scarcely 




(^®) See Haygarth’s “ Greece/* p. 233. He thinks that a passage of Euripides may 
allude to some golden ornament on the frieze ; (Ipb, in TaUr, 128). “cverrvXww 
xpvcnfpetf $piyKovs;’' and that the of Alcinous’s palace (Odyss. VII. 87), 

described as blue or azure, was the frieze. In support of this ingenious author’s opin- 
ion, I may here refer to the account, given by Millin, of a beautiful relief brought 
from the Parthenon, where it ornamented the frieze. U is of Pentelick marble, and 
represents two men and six women. In some places it was found to have been covered 
with paint ; the ground being blue, the hair and different parts of tbe bodies gilded. 
(Monum. Inedits. Tome II. p. 48). On the ancient custom of painting statues, tombs, 
and temples among various nations, many excellent remarks are offered by Mr. Wal- 
pole in his " Memoirs on Europ. and Asiat. Turkey/’ p. 378, et seq. (4to. 1817). 
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could have been ornamental, and appears almost as the effect 
of accidentC^*). No traces either of gold or of paint were 
visible on the figures which Mr. Morier’s workmen brought 
to light in May (1811), when, with him, I examined them, 
and should have almost imagined, from their fresh and per- 
fect state, that they had been newly executed. It is pro- 
bable that the accumulated rubbish from which tliese 
sculptures were then cleared, had concealed and preserved 
them above two thousand years. Mr. Morier has noticed 
them in his “ Second Journey” (p. 75) ; and I can vouch 
for the accuracy of a delineation which he made on the spot, 
and with which, there is reason to hope, he will soon gra> 
tify the publick. 

13. Nor any insulated statue^ or sculptured figure separated 
from the general mass of marble, and showing in full relief the 
entire form of any object. I do not here allude to whatever 
figures rested on the columns before-mentioned, (p. 258), 
but to the sculptures on the staircases, doorways, pilasters, 
and other parts of the Takhu also at the tombs ; all of which 


(") M.D’Hancarville imagined that the letten ofintcriptious bad been gilded, so aa 
to become more legible from their contrast with the black marble ; (Rech. sur let 
Antiq, de la Perse, p. 147). He quotet Chardin, who says « L’on diroit que cei 
"lettresauroient kte dorkes; car il y eo 'aplutieurs,etsartout des Uqjiiscules,oa 
“ U paioit encore de I’or,” (T. IX. p. 107). But as fer as my obserrationi extended, 
the yellow paint or size, wheresoever it appeared on inseriptions, covered the smooth 
surhice of the marUe, but Iwd not, in any instance, entered the hollow or 9l( 
the letters. - 
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are low reliefs ; few projecting above two inches from the 
level surface of the marble. It has been already observed, 
(Vol. I. p. 294), that the fallen statue of Siia'pu'r, (See 
PI. XIX), was probably (in Persia) the only representation 
of a human form, so detached by the original artist from a 
mass of stone that the spectator might walk round it as an 
insulated column. 

14. Nor any figure that has ever actually been an object of 
idolatrous veneration. In the third chapter it was shown, on 
very high authority, that the ancient Persians abhorrerl the 
worship of images. Yet some travellers have fancied that 
the Persepolitan columns may have supported idols(^"), and 
others have compared the TMit and its sculptures to an 
Indian Pagoda with its horrible divinities(^^) ; while that 


(’*) See Chardin (T. IX. p. 76), who mentions this rather as the opinion of others 
than his own. Daulier Deslandes supposes idols on the columns, as quoted, p. 262. 


Sir T. Herbert describes, ** an image of monstrous shape ; for albeit the body 
** be like a man, he has dragon’s claws instead of hands, and in other parts is deform- 
“ ed ; so that doubtless it was an idol, and not unlike some Pagotha's I have seen 
** amongst the Brachmans in the Mogul’s country, all which are of as ugly a shape 
“ as can be imagined." (Trav. p. 153, 3d edit). He also describes (p. 156), ** Ihe 
image of their grand ; a Daemon of an uncouth and ugly sliape’^ and 

“ of a gigantive size," ^‘discovering a most dreadfull visage 'twixt man and beast;" a 
large maw under his chin ; seven arms on each side, and vulture’s claws, &c ; these 
arms he thinks may signify on one side “ the terrene power and dominion those kings 
“ had over so many kingdomes or provinces ; and the other a mysterious type of the 
” seven great planets," Ac. From this description Hollar has delineated in a plate 
above noticed, (p. 232), the uncouth and ugly Dfcmon ; but whatever figure may 
have deceived Herbert, none even resembling this can now be discovered, nor, in iny 
opinion, ever existed among the sculptures of Persepolis. Tavernier having men- 
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extraordinary work, the £)at<s/««, seems to indicate Jem- 
shi'd’s Throne as a stupendous Idol-ternple, in which, under 
various forms, the Planets were adored above seven thou- 
sand years agof*). 

The winged circle or mystical figure, perceived on so many 
marbles of the ruins, and the fire-altar at the tombs, re- 
late undoubtedly to objects once held in veneration ; but 
we must not sujipose that any sanctity was attributed to 
those sculptures themselves more than to similar devices on 
gems and medals. I’hc heroes who combat lions or griffins 
may allude to historical or I’abulous achievements of illus- 
trious personages ; or may possess some rccmulite significa- 
tion ; the monstrous quadrupeds also at the gate-way, the 
sphinxes, unicorns, lotoses, cypresses, and other sculptures 
may be, at once, symbolical and ornamental(”). Butin the 

tioned the columns and chambers, (V*^*^?®*** l-ib.V.p. 720), says, ‘‘tout cela ensemble 
** persuadant aisenient a ceux qui ont vcO comme inoi les principales Pagodes dcs 
“ Iiides, que j’ay bicn cousiderees, que Tcheelininar u’a esle autrefois qu’un Temple 
** de faux Dieux/' • 

(’*; Sec the **New Asiatick Miscellany,’^ pp. 121, 126, (Calcutta, 4lo. 1780). To 
the i)abis(dn 1 must refer more particularly in a future section. Meariwbile 1 have 
stated the most moderate calculation; foi if the Idol^Temple of /sfoArAr, (or Perse- 
polls), was founded by MAHA'BA'D,(a$ we read in the Dabiitan, p. 131, properly 143), 
its antiquity extends to so many millions of years that the number is scarcely com- 
prehensible, (id.p 101). 

(’*) See M. D’HancarviUe’s fanciful theory of the Solcil Diurne,** and ** Soldi 
Nocturne,” represented by the great q nadnipeds at the gate-way. The lion devour- 
ing an ox or bull, is the triumph or resurreoUoii of the diurnal sun. The human 
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greater number of figures, the monarch and his attendants, 
the ranks of soldiers, the charioteers, the men who lead 
horses, oxen, camels, rams, or other beasts, and those who 
carry in their hands various articles of ambiguous appear- 
ance, I can discover nothing more than representations, 
probably accurate in the most minute details, of real cere- 
monies and processions. As to the figures whicli crowned 
the columns, I would suppose, judging from ^thcir present 
remains, that they had been heads and fore-parts of beasts, 
projecting, like the capitals at the tombs, (See PI. XLI. 
fig. 20), so as to exceed considerably in width the cylindri- 
cal shafts, and thereby support more conveniently the 
beams of a roof or ceiling. 

15. Nor certain combinations of the elementary character 
that appear in inscriptions on bricks, cylindrical gems, and dif- 
ferent remnants of antiquity found near Babylon. Such as 
that combination, with which many of the Babylonian in- 
scriptions begin, ; also and others more or less 

complicated, although equally belonging to the arrow-head- 
ed, nail-headed, or cuneiform alphabet. 

The reader will easily believe that this catalogue of nega- 
tive remarks might have been considerably augmented, when 

figure which stabs a lion or griffin is the nocturnal sun, armed with the poniard of 
Mithras; and that personage whom common eves generally regard as the king, is na 
less than the Divinity himself, according to this ingenious Antiquary, Recb, sur left 
Ant, de la Perse, " at the end of “Rcch, sur les Arts de la Grkcc'"). 
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he considers the great extent of those stupendous ruins; tlic 
seeming anomalies of their plan; the extraordinary style of 
their architecture; the labyrinths or narrow passages which 
have been excavated with much art in the adjacent mountain, 
and of which no traveller has yet ascertained cither the ter- 
mination, or the mysterious desigu(’®) ; the multiplicity of 
ornamental devices bn the ruins; and, above all, of the 
human figures which their sculptures exhibit; amounting, by 
a moderate calculation, to above twelve hundred ; those 
representing beasts of different kinds being probably almost 
one hundre(l(^^). 

(’*) Chanlin appears to have Ventured in these tempting excavations beyond 
any other European. One of those near the Tombs into which 1 advanced until 
stagnant water and foul air rendered further progress almost imjiossible, leads to a 
talismaiiick diamond ; this, with the assistance of a most vigilant dragon, guards 
such inestimable treasures as batHe all description. A Persian who, two or three 
centuries ago, had crept through this suhterraneous labyrinth and obtained one 
momentary glance at the charkh almds or ** Diamond of Fate," was so 

terrified and astonished at the vision, that be expired on bis return to the entrance 
before be could relate half the wonders of the cavern. 1 have reason to suspect 
that a neighbouring passage has been, within some few years, purposely obstructed 
with masses of stone, lest the treasures might become a prey to European infidels. 

(^) This was the result of observations made at perfect leisure by Lc Bmn, who 
passed three months (in 1704) among the ruins, (Voyage, pp. 279, 462). Daulier 
Deslandcs, after a hasty inspection, believed that the number of reliefs exceeded two 
thousand. (Beaut, de la Perse, p. 02). Niebuhr thinks that Le Brun has not exag- 
gerated in stating the figures of men gnd beasts to be thirteen hundred. (Voyage^ 
Tome n. p. 122). It is probable that twice this number have been destroyed or 
removed ; some used in the walls of neighbouring villages ; and others taken to a 
greater disUnce, as the doors at Mader i Suleimdn near Shirdt, (See p. 41): which 
Niebuhr (11. p. 116) believed to have once ornamented the edifice maiked L in my 
plan, (PI. XLl): several are preserved in European cabinets; and many yet renuun at 
the Takht concealed in rubbish. 
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Such is my feeble attempt to describe ivhat I Could but 
imperfectly examine during part of two days in May, and of 
three in July; monuments among which an individual 
should reside uninterruptedly for several weeks, if desirous 
of making accurate measurements and delineations of all the 
interesting objects; a task he could hardly execute in less 
than two montlrs according to KaLMnpfer(^®) ; while Herbert, 
in a passage before quoted, (Vol. I. pref. p. xxiii), would 
‘fallow twice two moneths,"^ even to an ‘‘expert liinbner’^ 
“ ere he can make a perfect draught Mandelslo, notwith- 
standing the general ruin of Persepolis, declares that there is 
“yet as much left as would find work for a good able 
“ painter for six months’\^^.) ; and Chardin extends this 
period to a year or more(®^). 

That I have not exaggerated the wonders of JemsiiPo’s 
Throne, will be evident on a reference to the accounts given 
bys^most respectable persons of various countries, who in dif- 
ferent ages have visited its ruins. Not only youthful travel- 
lers glowing with, lively imaginations, but those of sober 
judgment matured by the experience of many years, seem,, 
as they approach this venerable monument, to be inspired 


(’*) ** Ei vix tiimestris in .loco mota suffeceril,’* Amoenit.Exot. p. 335, 

(”) See ** Mandelslo'jB Travels” 5; (Englisli translation by Davies, Loud, 
1C02, folio). 

** ll m *auroit fallu demeurcr un all ct plus sur le iieu,’'d:c. Tome IX, (p, 81)^, 





genius of .Eastejr^ i»nd 

languages scarcely furnish ppithefe capable of expressing 
with adetjnate energy the astonishment and admiration exci- 
ted by such a ^upendous pbject(®‘). 




(•’) It is llie g:raurle Se arstSchissifiia fahrlca/* of Della Valle, (Lettcra.XV, Ottob. 
21, IG21);, the ** Mervellous Structure/' of which flic “wills in their perfection 
“doubtless expressed bn unspeakable majesty, and an iinptiralleirdy' that “incorn-^ 
“parable structure whi< !i has so far the precedency, that Don Dareiat do S^tva 
“ F/^tteroo, (Anihassador Anno Dom. Id 19, to Shaw Abbat from Philip the third of 
“ Spainjt up«n his view, not onely prefers it before all he saw at Rome, but con- 
“dudes, llwl^it is undoubtedly the only nmnument in the world at this day williotil 
'* imposture ; yea, far exceeding (sdys he) all other nitracie.s of tlie earth, we can 
“ eitlier sec or. hear of at ibis day. Give me leave tlierefore to add, that here (where 
“ I may say Moteridm superobat opnt, the materials are rich but much more csti- 
“ nrable the workmanship). Nature and art seem to conspire Rewards the creating 
“ emazement and pleasure both in sence sind intellect ; the present mines retaining 
“ such a majesty," Ac. (Herbert’s Trav. pp. 117, 168, 15(1, GcU edit). It is the 
“ august place/’ vast fabi ick of extraordinary elegance and workmanship M»oble ca- 
“ verns with stately sculptures/'— “an admirable piece overlooking all the plain," 
so quaintly described by Fryer, (pp, 261, 262), The “ fameux monument," the 
“plus sujierbes ct plus fanieuses masures de J’antiquit^,’’ tl»e “itibguifiques resfes," 
“auguste edifice," prccieux monument," incomparable," Ac. of Chardin, who talks 
with rapture of its^^ervcilleufea cotemnes," its “grand et merveilleux df 0 BUi^||^i 4 
other parts, dee|aring “ enfin je n'ai jamais rien v 6 ni con^h de li grand ni de si 
*^4iignifiquf,'^(Tomc IX. pp.50, 6 1, 62, 76, 77. 164, Roucu, 1723). Of the Persepoli- 
tan ruins Theveii 6 t says that tliey •^effecUvement sout aujourd’ hui cn Perse ce que 
“ sont les Pyraniides en Cgypte, e'est a dire cc qu'il y a de plus beau a voir cn son 


“ genre et plus digne d’litrc remarqu^, ' (Voyages, Tome IV;' p, 498, Amst 1727). 

also the “ fat^uses.rgpjfp^" un desplus beaux rrstes de I'antiquit^, tout y est 
“roaghifiqiie," Ac. ofDaulief l^landes, (Beaut, de la Perse, pp. 56, 62). The '^operis 
“ npig 9 ificeudam/'^“ioesrtil|^»»a 8 il«d^ sple^ditsima,"<ltc, 

of Klempfer, (pp, 880, 884K FalM Angelo pronounces the Persepditan moon* 
meil&^RoihtB’cilisw lon^^pi^ p. 288); and they are 

etil^QsiastieaUy preiaed by Overy other 

traveller eweptXaeewier and SgpVgKdf# dissimtieiit 
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Many learned Europeans who in tlieir closets have coolly 
examined the relations of those travellers, appear equally to^ 
entertain the most exalted ideas of Persepolis ; and Oriental 
writers sufficiently evince their opinion of its antiquity and 
beauty, when they declare it the work ofCAiUMERS, (whom, 
some confound with Adam) ; or of preternatural beings em- 
ployed by king Solomon ; or even of spirits supposed to have- 
existed long before the creation of man. 

VI. But as any conjectures or observations that might here- 
be offered on the history of those remains, would seem, 
equally applicable to others in their vicinity, I reserve them 
for a subsequent portion of this chapter, which, under the 
general title of Per8epolis,comprehendsthe ample territory of 
that ancient capital, the plain of Marodasht or Istakhr. Here 
the traveller who has not leisure for a minute examination, 
of every object, passes, in many places, fragments of marble 
columns, door-ways, and other vestiges indicating structures 
conformable in style to those of Jeusiii d’s Throne. He- 
glances at various small niches, cut in the rock, and so- 
high that it is difficult to imagine how they were made or 
for what purpose ; but his attention is powerfully attracted, 
when, having proceeded northward about two- mUes, he- 
arrives at Naksh i Rgeb; and must be fixed when he ad*^ 
vances, and beholds the tombs and sculptures at Naksh k 
Rustam, distant from the Takht nearly, four miles, or perhaps 
four and a half ; the road beiog occasionally more or less 
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circuitous, according to the state of those streams which 
intersect the plain and which it is necessary to cross. 


The recess called Naksh i Rejcb (i-^j fJSi) “ the portrait 
“or representation of R£JEb” 0, is a chamber cut in the 
rock but open at top ; the face opposite its entrance, and 
that on each side, exhi-bit numerous figures, one of which is 
supposed to represent the imaginary hero Rejeb, or Rajab 
as the name is here pronounced. The sculptures, however, 
are all memorials of the early kings descended from Sa'sa'm 
(^j,L.L) ; particularly of Ardashi'r and his son Sha'pu'r, 
who are easily recognized from the resemblance to their 
heads on medals and other monuments. Of four tablets 
sculptured in the solid rock, that on the left of a person 
entering the recess, represents Sh a'pu'r on horseback, with 
nine attendants or guards on foot, as in Ntebuhr’s Plate 
XXXII, fig. 1, (Tome II), and Morier’s Plate XX, (Vol. I). 
These travellers have also delineated (Nieb. ibid. fig. B; 
Morier, Vol. I. Plate XIX), another large tablet, which ex- 
presses, in my opinion unequivocally, the participation of 
regal power between Ardashi'r and Sha'pd'r. As my (**) 


(**) The Arabick word AoM ligntfies • repmentathw either painted or 

tcifilptiired ; and has deceived the tearoed Bryant, aiorr oelehrated for his skill in 
mytbohjfj than for success in etyaioloficiil inquiriete He Uneet it through AseSi, 
Aeek^, Aeguif Ammco, dec. to jitm, sigoMyiiig (hke the Greek Ava|) a chief or kiof | 
thus iVadbi Rmtmh (properly Ru9tm),my%k^t s^iaifios the laid or priaue JUataa, 
My VaL Lf. Bdo ed^^ 
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sketch, on comparison with the engravings above-quoted, 
seemed to diiFer from them in some slight circumstances, 
I offer it to the reader, such as it is, (See PI. XLVIII, fig. 
1), not presuming, however, on any superior accuracy(®^). 
Of the other two tablets my delineations are probably the 
first hitherto (1819) consigned to the engraver. One (Pi. 
XLVIII, fig. 3), alludes to the participation of empire 
between two horsemen, perhaps the same illustrious per- 
sonages who in fig. 1, appear on foot ; and the other tablet 
(fig. 3) shows tlie bust of a man who points with his finger 
to a Pahlavi inscription of several lines beautifully cut and 
apparently uninjured ; but so high above the spectator that 
without a ladder or some such means of elevation, it would 
have been scarcely possible to copy the letters. A bush 
partly conceals this sculpture ; and two or three gentlemen 
acknowledged to me that on their first visit it had altogether 
escaped their notice. An exact copy of the inscription 
would be a most desirable object. 


The first-mentioned tablet contains three inscriptions ;■ 
two on tlie breast of Siia'pu'k’s horse, and one near it on; 



(“) To this fine sculpture I allutfed iu Vol. I, (p. 350), as perhaps indicating re- 
trospectively or episodically by the small figures, that memorable game of chug6flf 
which Sha pu'r whilst a child and of suspected birth, play^ed with other boys, in the 
presence of A RDAsni R, when, by a display of boldness he proved'’ himself thalr 
monarch’s son, and was soon after admitted to a share in the imperial dignity, as ive 
learn from Tabri, Firdausi, and many sabieq uent writers. This pattic^atioa oif 
empire is commemorated on other sculptures and on medals ; (lSee ToU 1» ^ ^104) I, 
and shall again be noticed in the Appeudia to this ▼olumei 
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the smooth rock. These are engraved in the Miscellaneous 
(or last) Plate of this Volume, (Nos.21 , 19, 20), although 
my copies may not perhaps be more accurate than those 
made by Niebuhr, (Tome II, PI. XXVTl. F. G. II); and 
so ingeniously deciphered by M. de Sacy, (Mem. sur div. 
Antiq. de la Perse) ; but since they vary in the forms of 
certain letters and in the position of a word, it seemed ad- 
viseable to give them as traced by iqysclf on the spot. In 
tlie 15th Article of the Appendix, which explains the Mis- 
cellaneous Plate, some remarks are offered respecting these 
inscriptions. 

We now proceed to thp place absurdly called, like many 
others in Persia exhibiting the figures of chiefs or warriors, 
Na/is/i i Rustam “ tlie portrait of Rustam,” a hero 

most celebrated in the Romances of this country. Here, on 
the rock which has been smoothed perpendicularly, we be- 
hold four fronts of tombs resembling generally those at the 
Takht ; also various tiiblets of different tlimensions. The en- 
trances into those tombs ap.pcar to be from thirty to forty 
feet above tlie level ground ; and were probably excavated 
by the same raco of kings who constructed tlie Takht ; but 
the chisel has also been actively employed to commemorate 
princes of a later dynasty ; for on tablets under the tombs, 
arid others near them, we discover many interesting figures 
of the ; larger than the, natural size, like those at 

^gJah i ReJd) ; tmd in spirited relief though some much in-- 
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jured. It would seem that the more modern artists took ad- 
vantage of the labour bestowed by their predecessors in 
smoothing the rock ; and chose this conspicuous situation to 
celebrate the glory of Ardashi’r, whom I regard as one of 
the two personages on horseback, holding betwetn them the 
royal diadem, and delineated by Ksempfer, LeBrun, Niebuhr 
and Morier. The other mounted jMjrsonage, in my opinion, 
represents SHA'pu'H,,who in this tablet receives from his 
father a share in the supreme dominion, and whom I recog- 
niee in two equestrian combats, (See Kaempfer, p. 318, 320, 
and Morier, Vol. I. PI. XVI and XVII); also in the conquer- 
o r who bestows mercy on a suppliant captive, perhaps a Ro- 
man, (See L6 Brun, PI. 168, and Niebuhr, Tab. xxxiii). 
Indeed the names of Artaxares and Sapores, Artahshetr 
and Sha'pu'hri) are sufficiently manifest in some Greek 
and Pahlavi inscriptions at this place(®*). 

To tlicse illustrious founders of the Sassanian dynasty we 
may add their descendant Ba hr a'm (or Vabahra'n), who 
seems distinguished on one tablet by his winged crown ; 
and an inscription, near the figure of a king, presents 
bis name most legibly expressed in Pahlavi characters 
(V^arahra'n). This remarkable inscription consists 
of at least one hundred and twenty very long lines; but many 


Dev^liered and fully illuatratad (after Niebutir’s copy) by M. dc Sacy ia tba 
“Mem. aurdnr. Antiq. de la PerM." 
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have been nearly obliterated : I copied, however, besides the 
name of Vaeahra'n, those imperfect, sentences, and un- 
connected words, (or possibly mere parts of words), which 
are given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 17, regretting that 
the want of time would not allow me to make an entire 
transcript of what, perhaps, may justly be considered as the 
most considerable, ajid even in its defaced condition, the 
finest specimen of pure Sassanian PahlavL My pencilled 
sketch of one tablet which contains a female figure, has 
beai accidentally torn, and in some parts effaced ; but 
enough remains to show that it did not wholly agree 
with the delineation made by Kajinpter, (p. 321), nor 
with. Le Brun’s (PI. l69). It represents the cap of him 
who stands behind the king or principal male personage 
as in the Miscellaneous Plate, (fig. 16). To these tablets 
the earliest date that I would assign is the third century ; 
whilst the four tombs above them appear to me coeval with 
the Takht, and by many hundred years more ancient than 
the Sassanian sculptures. 'J’hese Tombs so nearly resemble 
each other that the little sketch of one (PI. XLVIII,^ fig. 6) 
will give a general idea of all ; and prove that they agree 
in almost every respect with the sepulchral monuments 
at the Takht, (See PL XLI, fig. 19). A peasant who, 
attended Colonel D;’Arcy and me during our visit at 
hiaksh i JSustoni, informed us that two or three years before,, 
he had assisted an English gentleman (Captain Sutherland,, 
as we afterwards learned) in ascending to one of the tomhv. 
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and exploring its recesses. Yet the difficulty and danger 
of this undertaking, have induced most travellers to content 
themselves with gazing at objects so high in the perpendi- 
cular face of a rpek, that the entrance into the lowest 
excavation is probably thirty feet above a person on the 
ground 

To us it appeared that the least difficult of access 
would be the last Tomb on the left, opposite an ex- 
traordinary square edifice (hereafter described) and over one 
of the tablets representing an eqnestrain combat. Up 
' to the low and narrow doorway of this tomb, we were, 
but not without nnich trouble, clragged hy our servants; 
for they climbing circuitously had ascended to the summit, 
of the mountain and thence let down a rope' to which 
was fastened the long silk sash of Colonel D’Arc}' v lio first 
entered the excavation. I followed by the same means ; " 

(“) Pietro della Valle thought it impossible to reach the tombs without a ladder, 

** in alto dove senza scala non si potrehbe andare.” (Lett. XV. 1G21). Fryer was 
satisfied “ to stare on them from beneath, they being fit only for Jthsses, or for wing- 
ed folk to look into ; there being no passage to them," &:c. (Trav. p, 253). Char- 
din did not himself enter tliem, but be encouraged a servant “ qui etoit liardi et reso- 
lu,” by a promise of **trois ecus," to diinb up and examine one of the sepulchres; 

“ on y entre en baissant la tfete sur les geuoux. Nul European n'y esi jamais eulr^!, que 
**je sachc; cela aussi est tres dfilieile, parce que la breche est environ a trente pieds 
** du rez de clvaussfee et que la montagne est fort roidc et droite, par tout," &c» (Tpmit 
IX . p. 12(1, Rouen 1723j. Le Brun w'as very desirous of exploring them himself, 
but, says he, “ je trouvai la chose Irop liazardeuse et ne pus roe resoudre a Pen* 
treprendfc." (Voyages, p. 288). Niebuhr also thought the ascent too dangeious^ 
qu'on lie sauroit y grimper sans danger de perdre la vie," Ac. (Tome II. p. 127, 
Ainst. 1780). 
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and found myself in a chamber, thirty five feet long ac- 
cording to my measuring-tape; seven feet broad at each 
•end ; eight in the" middle ; its plan being as delineated 
in PI. XLVill, fig. 8. Tlii-s lucasureinent does not in- 
clude the depth of three arches or recesses, hollowed like 
the chamber itself in the solid rock, and forming sepul- 
chral vaults, each nine feet long, and five feet and a half 
broad. The sketch given in Plate XtiVlII, fig. 7, will show 
the form of those recesses, the immense slabs, all of the 
same rock, which cover the vaults, (and w hich it would have 
been impossible to lift or even move without the assistance 
of several men), and the fracture in one vault made proba* 
bly by the violators of these tombs, who, we niay suppose, 
while taking out the body in search of treasure, raised and 
propped the Slone cover 'until, having occompilished their 
object, they let it faH in its original situation. Through the 
aperture it was easy to ascertain that this vault contained 
nothing more than some pieces of stone, and we must 
naturally suspect that the other two had been rifled ; yet 
from their present appearance I should not think myself 
justified in affirming that such spoliation had ever oc- 
curred. Within this chamber, of which the ceiling is arched 
like the recesses, ^and about ten feet where highest), all 
parts are of the plainest execution ; we could not discover 
one letter of an inscription ; not one figure, not even a 
4trdke of the chisel that might be reckoned ornamental ; 



$9S »E^A. IChvp. Itb. 

the sote inlet perceptible to us, (for sorge have imagined 
a more secret entrance) was the little doorway. From 
this we descended by the same means that had raised us. 

To our Persian companion I now applied for infor- 
mation respecting the other tombs ; of those, he believcd^^ 
the second and third had been explored ; but he de- 
clared that according to local tradition, the fourth, or- 
last on the right of *a person approaching; the mountain, 
was still replete with treasures,, as originally deposited;, 
its greater elevation and other circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, having rendered vain all the efforts of those- 

who endeavoured to enter it. 

« 

. The next object of our examination was a remarkable 
edifice, (See PI. XLVIll, fig. 5), opposite to the Tomb< 
from which we had descended. It is a square of twenty, 
two or twenty three feet, each face;, and nearly thirty, 
feet high; constructed of white marble in a roost substan-r 
tial manner. Of the flat roof one great stone has heem 
dislodged from its place by .the violence of man or of 
an earthquake, and now projects near a corner of the 
front wall, or that facing the mountain, Some violence,, 
also, has effected a considerable fissure in the loweK 
part of that front wall, immediately under a small door- 
way, up to which we climbed about eleven feet from 
the ground, and introduced ourselves, not very ea«ly,t. 
into a square chamber, twelve feet three, inches ib length. 
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aiid width, and probably twenty feet high. The light 
entering at this doorway, (and there i» not any other 
aperture) enabled us to perceive that the walls were 
without sculptures or ornaments whatsoever ; and the only 
inscriptions visible were some naines scratched by Euro- 
pean travellers, chiefly members of our own embassy. 
If confidence might be placed in recollection, assisted 
by a half-obliterated note pencilled ^within an hour after 
my visit to this cliambcr, I would describe the ceiling 
as composed of two, and only two, immense marble 
slabs. In the front wall, externally, are many small oblong 
perpendicular niches; and a multiplicity of the same 
sized niches, besides a f/iiw of larger dimensions resem- 
bling' windows, appear in each of the other three faces; 
but none sink deep into tlie stone ; nor, consequently, 
can thej ever liave admitted either light or air. 

For this extraordinary building as for most of their an- 
cient monuments, the Persians readily find a name ; our 
guide called it the Kerenndi KMnch or “Sta- 

tion of the Trumpets another man, the Nakdreh Khdneh 
or “ Ketde-druitt house, and the Ked Khudd 
before mentioned, (p. 191)> assured me that it was the 
Caahah of ZARA^Ttrsnx, or Zoroaster(®^). (**) 


(**) Tbi» edifice i¥ould naturally soggeat, to a Mubtminedaii, tbe idt« of tfiat 
celebrated, bouee or Temple at Mecca, Ibe CmMy so called fimn ite cubical fimn; 
signifying 4 a dic4 and bcid i»jr<ligioM vcneratiaii b^pioua M it u ei mimt tee 
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Not far distant are two solid objects, (See PI. XLVIII, 
fig. 4), which Kaempfer (p. 308) supposes to have served 
as beacons; and Le Brun (PI. 171) strangely entitles “deux 
“petits edifices;” they arc evidently formed from a pro- 
tuberance of the rock itself; eacli is about five feet and 
a half high, and has a cavity at the top which to me 
appeared so well adapted as a receptacle for the sacred 
fire, that I have not^ hesitated in a former page (254), 
to style them altars(®'^). The eminence from which they 
rise is called Sang i Suleim&n i-.ioui) the “ Stone or, 

Rock of Solomon.’’ 

As my conj.ectures respecting the square edifice above 
described, with its numerous niches and false windows 
the sepulchral excavations opposite ; and other monu- 
ments considered throughout this chapter as vestiges of. 
Persepolis, are founded not merely on personal inspection 
of those remains, but on the accounts of that celebrated. 


Sale’s account and view of the Caaba^ in^^his excellent Preliminary Discourse; 
to the English translation of the Kor6n, U is supposed to have been erccled by 
Abraham; but the remple of Mecca appears on good authority as a place of ido* 
latrous worship many centuries before Muhammeo. 

(®’) Pietro della Valle calls them pedestals; and thinks that in the hollow of theirt 
summits, tni«:ht have been preserved the ashes of some human bodies ; but he allows 
that his memory cou!d not furnish any passage in which the burning of their dead« 
was recorded as a custom of the Persians. He pfrceive<l that the two rudely c^e(L 
were unseparated portions of the native rock. due piedestalli,^e 
**diceva cost vii iui uno all altro, son pezzi indivisi della medesima rocea del moulft- 
•* Ik pnoprio, a scarpello rozzamenU tagliati.” (teiuXV, Ottob. 21, 1021^. 
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city given by various writers ; it seems expedient that a 
brief examination of those accounts should precede any 
statement of my own conjectures or opinions. 

VII. Returning, therefore, to the principal ruins, I shall 
here offer some observations on the names which they 
have born in different ages ; a subject which will lead us 
directly to the History or Persepolis. VVe find that in 

ri 

the aggregate they form what was sometimes denominated 
(when Kaempfer travelled in 1686, and Le Brim in 1704) 
the Khdneh i Ddrd (i,b fcU.) or “Mansion of Darius 
and Chardin (T. IX. p. 165) alludes to authors who had 
styled them Takht i Cat Khusrau the “ Throne 

of Cai Khuseau” or Cyrus(“). Their present most popu- 
lar name, Takht i Jems/nd “ The Throne of .1 km- 

sui'd/’ seems to have superseded only within seventy or 
eighty years, that by which the ruins had been commonly 
designated during many centuries; Cheldl Mindreh J«^) 


(“) The learned Schikard (in his **Taricht li. e. Series Regum Persias,” p. 45# 
Tubingw, 16*28 thought it scarcely p(»»>sible that Cai-choirau, could have been any 
other than the elder Cyrus; “vii potent alius esse, quaui ipse Cyrus, prior sive^ 
magnus, dec '' and Sir William Jones, (in his “ Discourse on the Persians,” Asiat. 
Res. Vol. u. p 45 Loud. 1801), says “the great Cyrm, whom I call, without fear 
“ of contradiction, Cai-ckosruut hr I shall then only doubt that the Khosrau of 
“ Firdausi, was the Cyrus of the 6r»t Greek historian, and the hero of the oldest' 
** political and moral romance, when I doubt that Louis Quatorze, and Lewis (6$, 
^ Fmtstntht were one and the same Preoeb king/ 
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“The Forty Steeples,” or Spire8(®®). A writer who flour- 
ished between five and six hundred years ago, relating the 
history of Jemsih'd, informs us that the city of Istakkr was 
erected by this monarch, (or rather embellished und 
augmented, for it is described in a former passage as 
the capital of Jemsiiid's ancestors). Such was its 
strength and beauty, “that,” says the historian, “through- 
“out all the regions of the seven climates, no traveller 
“ had ever beheld an edifice equal ; and at this day 
“some remains of it are visible in the round or cylin- 
“ drical columns, and pillars of those mansions called 
“ Chehil mindreh, or the “Forty Spires(*®).” This name some 
writers have thought given at a time when forty columns 
only remained standing, at least in the Hall marked K, 
(PI. XLI, fig. 1); and one traveller, indeed, has adapted 




(•®) Mindr (jU^) or Min&reh Those lofty slender towers from which, 

at' staled times, the Muselm&ni are called to prayers. A column or pillar is more pro- 
■perly expressed in Persian by the word Sutun > aod we find Jemshi'd s 

TiMHed pakee accordingly stj led Ckekil Sutiin “ Forty C<k 

lunins,'' in an article hereafter quoted from tb^ MS. Diet. Burhdn Katea, 

^ 4jjbl y ^ (^) 

See the MS. Tartkh Maajm, composed about the year 664 (A. tS, 1266;, according 
to D'Herbel6t, (Art. Ttirikh Al Mo6getn ) ; some account state that the author, 
Fazlallah Cazvi'ni, died in 698 (A. D. 1298;; but bis fellow-countryAiaii 
Ahmed alGhaffa'ri declares that he composed the Maqiem under a pcinca 
of Lurittdn, whose death happened -in 730 (A. p. 1329). See the MS. TdrtkJk 
JeMn Ar6, in the section relating to Luristdn, 
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Ms calculation to the naine(’'}. But it is evident from 
actual observation, and testimonies above-quoted, that the 
original number exceeded forty, although it did not, 
probably, amount to so many (even inclndiiig the whole 
terrace) as might be supposed from another name bestowed 
in some manuscripts on these ruins ; Hezdr SutAn 
or the “ Thousand Gdumns.’’ 


To this title is sometimes addedt the name of Istakhr 
that city and territory which, we may believe, 
derived their chief glory from the “ Palace of a Thousand 
“Columns.’’ Thus Ha-mdallaii Mastowfi closes the 
short section devoted to Queen IIuma'i ; “and among 
“ the memorials of her reign is the Hezdr Sut&n of 
*' Istakhr, which was ruined by Alexander(**).” Some 
later historians have but slightly altered the wortls of 
this passage; thus Mi'rkhond says, “and among the 
“ struetures erected by her is the Hezdr Sut&n of htakhi\ 
“ which Alexander the Grecian ruined(”). 




(•‘) ** In thif august place only eighteen pillars of forty remain, about fifty foot 
'*higbi and' half an ell diameter, uf the distance of eight pacef one from another;, 
••though we could count the twenty two bases; which agree with the Pehian Memoirs* 
•• who therefore still call it Chulmnar, The Palace of Fort^f Pillan:* (Fryer's Travels, 
£• 251 , Load. 16 Qd;. tie probably wrote Cheelminar. * 

MS. T&iikh GusAdah. 


Rauset al Sqjfd. 
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It can scarcely, be doubted that to Otese Persepolitaa 
fuins Mohsan Jj'a'nx alludes in his fextraordinary work th6 
Dabist^n, when he mentions an idolrteinple called HaftMiir 
{jyuJiA), “"[’he seven walls, or ramparts,” at J«teAAr, in the 
province of Fdn or Pdrs{^), a name which Raenipfer’s 
plan (Amoen. Exot. p- 329) would seem to justify ; for it 
represents the Takht as comprising only seven distinct edi- 
fices ; whereas even now there are vestiges of more, though 
it is possible that two or. three structures may have once, 
been connected. 

Xet us now exaunne fhe oldest written records that a 
most inquisitive and accomplished traveller could procure 
among the Parsis, or descendants of the fire-worshipping 
Persians. I mean those Zend and Pahlavi Manuscripts so 
ingeniously and faithfully translated by Anquefil du Perron, 
and forming what he entitled the Zendavesia{^^). In this we (**) 

(**) jyJiilt ti C— *1 iettiw DaUiUn as printed 

in Gladwin’s “N«’w Asiatick Miscellany/’ Voi 1, p. 131, ^Calcutta, 1789). Although 
the word kaikel (J^) may signify, according to the Uidl. BvrMn Katea, any cop- 
sideraWe edifice, yet I am wHling1o translate it here in its primary sense of hut 
house of idols, "believing that the author understands by the 
of htMr, those seven iemgles in which images of the Planets are said to fiave ^ 
adored, and which he piirtivularly describes , (Dahht p. 126. el seq.5 
idolatrous worship was in any a|»e practised at the Takht, hy whatsoever nime the 
Persians called it, caimot be inferred from the sculptured. figures nup reiumqiog, a| I 
have already observed, p. 284. , , ' , 
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might expect to find some mention, and perhaps a name, of 
the great Persian capital, and of that noble edifice, which 
must have constituted its principal ornament, whether as a 
palace or a temple. But M. Anquetil does not appear to 
have discovered throughout the Zendavesta, any name that 
might be supposed a representation of IstakJir or Perscj)olis, 
though many cities of inferior note are celebrated in that 
valuable work ; nor has he remarkcej any description indi- 
cating the stately fabrick of “A Thousand Columns.” He 
acknowledges that it is difficult to ascertain the true position 
of several places mentioned in his Manuscripts ; he is even 
rloubtful whether some names belong to cities in the East 
or in the West-; the' North or South; and separated from 
each other by many hundred milcs(®'*). In such an ample 
field of conjecture it will not, perhaps, be deemed presump- 
tuous if I suggest, as a possibility, that among the Persian 
cities enumerated, htakhr or Persepolis may be found under 

{^) ** Les livres et parsis ne nous disent pas clanrement ou Violent stitufes 

“les differens lieux," «Sl'c. (Zendav. Todie I. part. 2, p. 203). Soghdo may be a 
place in Assyria, or in Traiisoxiana, (p. 205) ; Mdor6 may be Marv in Kkorhan or 
Maraghah in Azerbaijan, (p. 205, !2G0). Harbiou may be Herdt in Khordsdn, or a 
place in Syria, (200, 207) ; Heetomddnte may be on the river O.xus or on a river of 
Sistan or Sejettdn, (p. 208). Haghan may be the city of /fdi or a place in SMdn, 
(p. 209), &c. ; and M. Anquctil's notes in the passage above quoteil and elsewhere, 
sufficiontiv prove tiow much the Pdrti commentators disagree among themselves. 
Although my confidence in the learned Frenchman induced me, until iately, tp adopt, 
almost without examination, bis opinion that Hamaddnyraa the Fflr^emgtX (Zendav. 
Tome I. part. 2, p. 275), yet I have long since noted some obscure geography in 
the Zendavesta, and on a future occasion shall endeavour to illustrate it. 

2 B 
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the names of Var-jem-gird, Jem-gird, or Jem-kand, equally 
denoting a city, fortress or mansion, constructed by Jem- 
sui'n, or the place in which he dwelt(*^)-» 

The reader will here recollect Jems hind’s Takht, his, 
Throne,’^ or Palace, to which many circumstances in the- 
description of Var-jem-gird seem applicable ; for it was. 
situate far in the South to which that monarch invariably 
directed his course(^) \ it was in the center of Pdrs{^) ; it 
was a lofty edifice divided into several parts, and surrounded 
with walls ; it stood on an extensive square foundation or 



O’) *‘Lc Vardjemgittrd, c'eit ^ dire, le Var fait par DjmtchidJ* (Zendav. Tome 1. 
part. 2, p, 275). Djm%uerdt (Vomt U. p. 411)* Djmkand, aUo Tome I; 
partt 2, p. 275). The monarch's name was properly Jm;, the surname 
Skid, signifying bright or luminous, he received because, from the beauty of hin. 
countenance which seemed to glow with celestial splendour, he was compared to the 
sun. Such is the explanation of Jem^id given by several historians, particularly by 
li AMD ALLAH io the Tdrikh Guzidah; 

lyyj' 

That the brilliancy of his jewels contributed to heighten the dazzling eficcts of his 
natural beauty, 1 have already shown, (p. |0)«, 

V 

r“) **Le rinu/tWni represente ce Prince marebant toujours vers le Sud.’^ See M; 
Anquetil’s note 2, Zendav. Tome 1. part. 2. p. 203; and the gradual advances of 
Jemshi'd **vers le paya auquel preside Rapitant le Midi," in the text, p. 272, 
273, 274; until at last be constructs the Par or Per, which afterwards bore his name;^ 
** Or Djemschid fit le Fat, &c, p. 275, 

"An milieu de la Perse, dans te (desert) sal4," (Zendan Tome If. p* 411, noto 
.1). Can this Sa/i, (for the word deurt is an iiiterpnlatioii to 'M, AnquetU's note) 
allude to the salt Lakes, which 1 have mentioned ; p. 67, 62, 1711 The Paklw)^ 
text seema to Sroe4 rather ad a proper name ildtf PoT^, jMVin 
itis accordingly rendered, (p. 4U), «Miank.Par4s dans Srovh;' 
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platform, at the foot pf a mountain ; it was abundantly 
watered ; and the adjacent territory yielded golden harvests 
even to luxuriance(‘®‘’). 

Here, perhaps, we may suppose a reference to the fine 
plain of Marvdasht or Istakhr, fertilized by the copious 
waters of the river Bandamir and by many smaller streams 
flowing through a multiplicity of villagcs(’®'). 

The Varjemgird was not exempt from cold, nor even from 
snow ; but this, when dissolved by the heat, contributed to 
enrich the soil ; (Zendav. Tome II. part. 2, p. 274, 275) ; 



( 100 ^ c<Un Palais elev^, «ntour^ cle murs, el dont I'interieur, partag^ en corps de 
** logis, separ^s par des cours, etoit bien eclair4 — la place fort etendue et quarrfee.” 

Djemkand havir kofi Damegan, Le Djemkand cst sous le moot Damegan/' (Tome 
n. p. 411 ; Tome L part. % p. 275). L5 Djeroschid fit couler en abondaiice I'eau ; 

les champs toiyours dor^sy portoient ce qui est bon a manger/' (Zendav. Tome 1. 
part. 2, p. 270, 277). 


(*•’) Sec in Zendavesfa, Tome I. part 2. (p. 270, 278,) the numereui villages of 
different siaes ; the excellence of the soil ; *• cette terre ktoit excellente/’ (276). The 
fruit trees, the cattle, domestick animals^ the germs of every thing necessary as food, 
&c. (277). The great plain of Marvda$ht, or htakhr, was the most fertile that Della 
Valle had seen in any province of Persia ; (Viagiri. Lett. XV. Ottob. 1021.) Cbardin 
Icelebrates the great and small streams of limpid water, •* qui est la meilleupc do 
•* monde,“ which render the plain fertile, riche, abondante, belle et delicieuse;** 
(Tome IX, p. 164). The rivars Amxes, and Pulouar, and a thousand rivalets,'* 
that irrigate it from one end to the other, (Tome IX. p. 491. See also Fryer’s Account 
(Trav. p. 263), of this wealthy plaui." Ksempfer bears ample testimony to the 
richness of its products, (Amcen. Exot. p. 296), which Le Brun confirms, mentioning 
the hmdt$dmd eightg villafei once situate on the plain, whilst more than 
hundred might have been counted within a compasa of twelve leagues about 
tbe ruinis, X^oyages, p.201). 
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I have already observed, (p. 168),. that Istakhr is among 
those places which a Geographical Manuscript assigns to 
the Sardsir or cold region of Pars ; and that Savondt, though 
more southern, is nevertheless by some farsangs above the 
imaginary line that marks the garmsir or warmer division 
in which alone date-trees are said to grow(^®*). Chardin 
describes the frost and snow, the winter “rude et violent,” 
that lasts from November to March in the heart of Persia ; 
and the summer nights delightfully cool, however hot the 
days, (Tome IV. p. 19, 20) ; a circumstance which I expe- 
rienced, in May and July, on the plain of Istakhr; where 
Le Brun was sometimes hindered from exploring Jemshtd’s- 
Throne, (Nov. 1704), by the rain, snow and frost that obliged 
him to remain in the shelter of a house, ( Voyages, p. 280). 

Whether the Varjemgird has appeared to any other writer 
under the form of Istakhr or Pcrsepolis, I strongly doubt; 
yet some further remarks are postponed, as it is possible that 
they may have been anticipated in two or three Essays, the 
titles of which alone are at presept known to me, through the 
medium of a recent and very excellent work below quoted(‘'“). 


*< And the towns of the Sardsir, or cold region of Pdrs are, first, Istakhr, then 

J **** S^r al Beld&n, which 
places Satonitt, (or Astahbon&t ), in the same division. See also the printed work of 
Ebn Haukal, (Orient. Geogr.) p. 11^, ‘‘To the colder region belong Istakhr and 
wlA Astahcfjhn erroneously written for Astahhdndt 

(»«>) « Veteris Mediae et Persiae Monumenta/' &c. by the ingenious Hoeck, (Gotting, . 
1818, quarto). I much regret that this valuable work has only fallen into my hands 
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We must now examine the name Istakhr, which, as fre- 
quently written or (^1) bespeaks in two letters, (the 

and t) an Arabian origin. But on the authority of several 
Manuscripts, especially the best Dictionaries, we are justified 
in reducing this to Persian orthography, and may write it 
accordingly ^^^1. Some have supposed that the place was 
called after an ancient personage ; as he appears, however, 
merely to bestow his doubtful name oq a territory of consider- 
able extent comprehending the Persian metropolis, 1 would 
more willingly seek a descriptive signification for the word 
IsraMr(‘®^). Spelt as above, in a manner peculiarly Arabick, 



(1810^)) since the commencement of these remarks on Varjemgird: it wilt be found 
equally useful to the studious antiquary at home, as to the traveller who may visit the 
monuments of which it treats. 


(joi^ According to one tradition," says Hamdallah, ‘‘this place was founded 
by Caiumers, (the first Persian king), or, according to another by bis son, whose 

“ name was Istakhr." 3 <3} 

See the MS. Nuzhat al Culub, (Geogr. ch. J2). M. Langl^s has transisted the arti- 
cle from which this passage is extracted* in the “ Memoirc Historiqi|e sur Pes^poU^" 
annexed to the third volume of his “ CMIection Portative de Voyages," (p. 208). It 
was not compatible with the plan of so small a work to give the original texts of 
those Arabian, Persian, and Turkish authors whom he quoted ; but from the well- 
known accuracy and ingenuity of M. Langlds, I should in my quotations of the 
same passages have generally considered a reference to bis Memoir as sufficient ; 
the French translation, however, in two or three places, indicates a slight difference 
between the copies which be used and mine; this has induced me to quote some 
particular wotjds or sentences, in the origiaal langnage, from the best of my own 
Manuscripts ; for there are scarcely two copies of any Oriental work that do not i 
abound in various readings. 1 shall again have occasion to notice the very interest* . 
ing Memoir of M« Langl^i^. 
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it may express the marble materials of Jemshi'd’s Throne 
or Palace, according to a learned Orientalist(““). 

But if we adopt the Persian orthography, Istakhr will sig- 
nify “a pond, lake or reservoir of water’^"*®); and “the name 
“ of a castle in the province of Fdrs,so called from an immense 
“ cistern which it contains ; and this after the Arabick fashion 
“ is written It signifies also, “ that castle in F/irs 

“ which was the royal residence of Da'ra'i (or Darius) the 

(*“) ** Hoc Palatium quia ex rupe excisum, Arabic^ uuncupatum est Istachr, q. d. 

rupe demmptum seu rupe comtanSf saxeum Paiatium, nomine deducto ab octava 
*' conjugatione Radicis SachrtU e. rupes/’ Hyde, Relig. Vet, Pers. p. 304. (Oxon, 
1700.) Kaempfer alio refers it to the same root;, Uudera sunt Palatii Istachr, i. c. 
** opens marmorei dicti.” Amcen. Exot. (pT 305). Yet I doubt whether any Arabian 
or Persian critick bas noticed this etymology. 

('“) Seethe Diet BurMn Kdtea in which is explained as equivalent in sense 

toy^l and See it also in the words f*>*’ 8o the 

two final letters are often transposed; but the true pronunciation is ascertained by 
Firdausi, whose ShUih exhibits the name Istakhr at least eight and twenty 

times, occasionally corresponding in rhyme to the word /akhr. Thus DA^RA'or 
Darius, after a battle with Alexander, “ marched from Jahrum towards Istakhr, 
'‘ which was the boast or glory of the illustrious Persians.’* 

"Niza'm I, however,ia most copies of his Sekander Nhmeh, “The History of Alexander,’* 
affects to writ^ the name Istarakh; or, as 1 have seen it in one MS. copy 

of the Gulistdn, (chap. IV; accented Usturukh^ 

y U**J^ |sl5 j 

y oJuiyjL f\i 

(Burk, Kaiea in • * no longer quote the Burhdn Kitea as MS. since a frieiid 
informs me that the Persian text has been lately printed at Calcutta. 
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‘‘ son of Da'ra'b’X^®®). Istakhr derived its name from 

the lakes and marshes among which it is situate, Father An- 
gelo declares to be his opinion(^®^). We have seen, however, 
that the Persian Dictionary quoted in note 107, does not al- 
lude to a general diffusion of water ; but one castle (of inanjr 
that guarded the plain) is represented as borrowing a name 
from its own particular istakh?^ or reservoir, which this cir- 
cumstance may induce us to imagine^ as it has been describ- 
ed, remarkable for magnitude or capaciousness. Did not 
Chronology jwesent an insuperable difficulty, we might 
suppose the istakhr here mentioned to be that immense 
reservoir or cistern which I have already noticed as the work 
of Azzad (or Adhad) Ad Douleh, who boasted that he 
bad erected a lake on the summit of a mountain. (See p. J83).. 


(jBvrk^ K, 

(*^) See the Persian Column of his Gazophylacium Linguae Persarum, &c. p. 283; 

and his Italian article PersfjyoW, (ib^J **Gliautori Persiatii la ebiamano hUchr 
**cioe, lago, laguna; e dA vero il suo sito e pieno di laguiie/' (in the French 
column, ** pleine delacs et des eaux dorroantes).*' Chardin was forced to deviate in 
three or four places froiti the direct road by wafer which had inundated several parta 
of the hoe Persepolftan plain; ** Les eaua q<ii etoient debord^es en plu^ieurs endfoits,'* 
&c. Tome IX, p. 48, Rouen 1723). Le Bruo, also, (Voyages, p. 260), and other tra- 
vellers, (some of my own acquaintance) have been equally incommoded on this . 
noble plain by tb# exuberance of its waters. To restrain these when Azzar ad . 
Dodlsm had constructed the massive dike or mound called Bandamir, it may bt 
recollected that bo vaontingly styled bia work ** a. mountain in the midst of a lak•/^* 
(ge# 1>. 193).. 
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This artificial lake, however, was not formed until a late 
period of the tenth century; now we find that not only 
Tabhi and £bn Hadkal who lived in an early part of 
the same century, have frequently noticed Istakhr as a most 
ancient city, but Ebn Aasim Al Ku'fi, an hundred and 
fifty years before, had designated the capital of Pars by 
that name, in his Manuscript Chronicle the “ Book of Vic- 
tories’^(”*). Istakhr also appears under the form of Stahr 
in the Armenian History of Moses Chorenensis, a 
writer generally assigned to the fifth century, though reduced 
by one critick to the eighth(”‘) ; when, also, a silver coin was 
struck by the Muselmdn conquerors of Persia,, (as an in- 
scription in tlibir language unequivocally proves) “ at Is- 
“ taklir in the year ninety,’’ corresponding to 708 of the 
Christian era(“*). 

(‘’®) The or composed in the eighth century by Abu 

Muhammed Ahmed Ebb Aasim, al Ku'fi, 

relating the conquests of the early Muselmdns in various countries. This work in 
Arabick, as originally written, I have never been able to procure; nor, probably, does 
a copy exist in Europe ; we may even suppose it extremely rare among the Asialicks 
themselves ; for a distinguished mat^ of letters, Ahmed al Ghaffa^’ki, is content to 
quote it (in his Negarittdn) through the medium of a Persian translation, which was 
made about the vear 690 (A. D. 1199 or 1200), by Muhammed Ebn Ahmed al 
M astowfi From the Persian work, after a collation of 

three fine copies, I some years ago prepared for the press a translation of many inter- 
esting anecdotes. ^ 

;.Mo 8. Choren. Hist, Arm. Lib. II, p. 190, (Edit. Whiston. 1730). Cooceroiog 
the ige of this Armenian writer. See Vol« !• p. 42, note 56. 

**Argenteus rarissimus Musei Cufici Borgiani in Adhri Collectione nova, tab. J, 
p. 1. aere expressus qui Istachra anno nonageoimo Aw ^ Cbr. 708, 
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Here, then, Istakhr appear^ an establislied name between 
two aiKl three hundred years before the construction of 
Azzav ad Dou leu’s great cistern: and must either be 
derived from one more ancient, or from the general marshi- 
ness of the plain, if we still suppose the woj;d,, to signify a 
receptacle for water, 

Many Eastern writers have described minutely the great 
cistern constructed by Azzad ad Ddci,eh, in the fortified 
mountain of Istakhr; but they do not mention that any similar 
work of art had previously existed there. The mountain, 
however, contained, in one of its hollows, a natural pond 
which Azzad ad Douleh cnlafged and improved until it 
became that reservoir so celebrated among the Persians. 
This we learn from IIamdallaiPs Geographical Treatise, 
in a passage that has not been hitlierto translated, I believe, 
into any European language; it occurs near the end of 
that chapter from which M. Langifes extracted an account 
of Jemsiii'd’s ruined palace, (See his *^Memoire Historique,*^ 
above quoted, note 104 ). Hamdallah in a particular 
section describes the sixjteeti castles that remained when he 
wrote (in the fourteenth century) out of seventy and more, by 
which Ear« bad once, been rendered a province of consi* 
derable strength; here he informs us that “According to the 


^‘ad $iiiiUitiidfnetiir)aina 5 cetiortta emus fait, ut^jfSMumN iiUil confirmafU hi AdUru$ 
** litteria ad m# daiis suiTragatiis See,tb« OpiiKCttla ^ 

^ sen, p^sdO, i^Rostbdi. 1784). 
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“ F&rs Ndmeh, or “ History of Prfrt/’ thete is ftot in that 

“ country a fortress more ancient than the castle of Istakhr ; 

'* and every possible mode of fortifyiag a place was there 

“ employed. It formerly bore the name of Seh Gumbeddn, 

“ or the “ ThVee Domes because within its territory were 

*' comprised two other castles, named Shekesteh and Sang- 

“ And in the castle of Istakhr was a certain piece 

“ of ground resembling a deep valley, into which the rain 

water flowed from the sides, but at one part ran down to- 

“ wards the plain. Azzad ad Douleh, the Dikmi Prince, 

“ having raised a band or mound on that declivity by which 

** the water escaped, caused it to be faced on the inside with 

“ stone and mortar, thus forming.a hawz or reservoir. To 

• 

“ this the descent was by a staircase of seventeen steps; and 
“the reservoir was made so strong and solid, by means 
“of linen and wax, bitumen and mortar, that the water 
“ could not, in any manner, find a passage through it”(”*) ; (***) 


(***) Even my best copy ofHAMDALLAH's work, though in, general moskaccuratety 
written, has Shangw6n for Satigwdn, as will appear from the quotation in note 114 ; 
but an excellent Dictionary informs us that Sangwdn (called likewise Sepiddn by the 
people of SAirdzJ, was a castle which Jebish T o erected ip Fdrt, and this with the 
castle of istakhr and that styled Shekesteh, (or broken) constituted the Seh gumheddn* 
or “Three Domes/* (See the Burh&n Kdtea in 4^)^ 

My copy of the ShUr&z N&mh reads Sagnwdn, erroneously, ip a ppssa^ 

which Ksmpfer has translated, (Anioen. Exot. p. 903); but bU MS probably had 
for he expresses the name by ; at does Laoglhs in bis Mem, Hist, 

•ttif«mp.(p.218). 
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It is possible that the natural pond had been called ktakhr, 
and imparted its name to the fortified rock, many centuries 
before the construction of Azzad ad douleu’s great reser- 
voir ; but if the city had been so denominated in Alexander’s 
time, (from any signification of istakhr), his Grecian compan- 
ions njight have adopted or imitated the word, which when 
hellenized into Wax? or l<rrnxapa would not have been more 
harsh than a multiplicity of names recorded by Strabo and 
Ptolemy; or they might have expressed its meaning in a terra 
of their own language; whereas wc find that they entitled it 
“ Persepolis,” denoting emphatically the “ city of the Per- 
sians,’’ by a compound name equivalent in sense to the Per- 
sian Irdn-shahr ; of which I once regarded “Persepolis,” as 




^ 3 V-y ji AIjAI! «X«aA 

3J^ ^ 3 UUiL 

Sl^J) ^ j\ Lfj\ UlaS 4 \ji\ 

MS. Nozhat al CoM, (Geogr. Sect ch. 12). This reservoir, it is added, was so am* 
pie that a thousand men might drink of the water daily during a whole year, yet the 
surface would not be lowered even tcf the depth of one foot ; and marble column! 
placed in it supported a roof which jiireserred the water unaffected by vicissitude! of 
weather. The Turkish Geographer whose account of I$takAr seems princ^Miiiy 
derived from Bamdallau's work, does not clearly express that the natural pond 
was in the very castle. Bis words, according to Professor Norbeig*! translattofi, aie 
in hac regioue solum reperitur valli simile, ab uno latere cinctum campo, quo pin* 
** via efftiaa armetitum bourn aUvestrium se contulit ; igitur Adadel Daula illud iaUia 
obslruait, ibique magnam piscinam VI acabellis, s.gradibos scalae prseditam condi* 
** dit, cni tectom columoi! innixuiu soperatmxit. Higns aqua 1000 bomimbus sufieil.'’ 
(6pmni. Oeogr. Orieat Tare. Ut quoM » Miinter*! Piumii £my on the Pm|r 
|M>litan lii!eriptioa!i |>* 
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merely the Greek translation. But Tr&n-shaltr, as some 
authors inform us, signified (like Iran alone) the Persian 
empire in general ; while, according to others, the city of 
MshapUr was particularly entitled lr&n-shahr{^^‘^). 

VIII. However that may be, Greek authors have preserv- 
ed, under forms slightly differing, (perhaps from the natural 
difficulty of catching foreign sounds or through the inaccu- 
racy of transcribers) a Persian compound name of which 
scarcely any translation could better express the meaning than 


The Diet. BurMn K6tea (in voce) informs us thht “ Mn Shahr was the first 
**ot original name erf PiUhapiir** Emi RKHONuin 

the first Volume of his Rauztt el Saffa, relates that king Fbri du'n having bestowed on . 
his sons, Salm and Tu'r, all the Eastern and Western regions of this earth, appoint* 
ed the other, Irbje, to be sovereign of “ Irdn Shahr, which implies,” sajs the histo- 
rian, *• whatever provinces lie between the banks of the Euphrates and the river JaihUin 
*• or Oxus), the very center of the most cultivated and civilized, most pleasant and 
** most excellent portion of the globe; the middle gem in the collar of this world.”—- 

j |JU ^ ^ ujI j\jS j\ ^ 

‘‘Z k*— .U> OjLs <k.t, j j 

It is certain that two copies of the same Oriental work very frequently difier ; but I 
8U8|)ect that Hyde mistook one bUtorian for another, when he assigned the following 
passage to **Emirchond in vita Regis P»Rt0UN.” (Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 417, ed. 

1700). y J j!;* j- ^ oV.' “ Shahr, by 

“which name are denoted the provinces of Irak, Fdrs, Khurasan, and KuhiHhnr for 
the.'^c are not the words of Emi'Rkhond (a! least accoidiug to my copies), but of his 
son Khondemi r in the MS. work entitled Kheldset al Akhbar. One copy of 
Tabbies Chronicle explains Iran Shahr still more fully; as comprehending thd 
“territory of Basrah, the provinces of Irdk Arab and Mk 4fem, KhurMn, and 
** Baghdddt and the land of Kd/ah, and all the countries that were most oootral and 
“cultivated in the world; and Heidz, as far as the borders of Yemen (or ArabfO^. 
lelix).” Another copy, however, mereljr states that PiiRifiv'N placed bis ton iRglS 
in the government of /ran Shahr ; and a thwl, more briefly, of Mn, 
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^ Persepolis/’ the City of the Persians, and, pre-eminently 
their capital. This original name I conceive to have been 
Pam-g’flrda, the habitation of Persians, or of him from whom 
their country derived its denomination ; Pa^rs, the son of 
Pahlav(^^^). Instances of the local adjunct (in modem 

orthography comprising only three letters have been 

already quoted (p. 102), on the best authority ; Ddrdb-gerd; 
Dariopolis, the city founded by Darius or that in which he 
resided; Sidvesh^gerd ^ ai\d Veise/hgerd^ to which might easily 
be added many similar compound names of placcs(*^^). 
Among the Greeks who visited Persia we may reasonably 
suppose that some never knew the meaning of Parsa^garda^ 
but thought it sufficient .to imitate the barbarous sound ; 

**Kiiow thfltPA'RS the soR of Pahlav, the sou of Sa m (or Shem the sou of Noam, 
** (on whom be the peace of God 1) having established himself in P&n became sovep* 

eigii of this country which derived its name from him ; and the Pahlavi language, 
“ so called after his father Pahlav, became general in P^rt." (MS. Shiriz N/imah)^ 
Here, according to the Arabian manner,»F is substituted for Pin Pa rs and Pahlav. 
The genealogy of Pa'rs has been differently traced up to Noah in the JMngki, 
Burkan KuUa, and MS& which il is not necessary here to qmite. 

(*”) Such as FaUih gerd (jjfiiilb), FUrkzgtri Ld$gerd (jyLul)) 

Rfhngerd Ferhddgfrd Dd$h gtrd with many 

others which shall be hereafitof more particularly noticed. The learned Hyde 
thought it pfobable,(butI know not on what gfouiidt) that the Persians borrowed their. 
lejrqfttaation^gferifXor g;erif>>fconi the Carlbagtnians. <*Istam termuiationem gardt 
*'Pecs«ejiiutentufi c4im hahuisse^i.Pesnis, qtiibus MTHp Kopra est urbt, leu Ctri0MU 
*• in TigianQftrtiC’ ^HyuA.«Edyig. Vet. Peis, p. 63^, Qx. :1700)« 
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wnile others evinced superior knowledge by translating that 
name into “Persepolis.” Such a circumstafnce would have 
been the source of much confusion ] for subsequent geo- 
graphers and historians compiling their materials from the 
accounts trasmitted by those travellers, either in oral tradi- 
tion or in written journals, must have sometimes found the 
same transaction assigned by one to Persepolis, and by 
another to Pamrgada^ Parsa-gadoy or Pasa-garda^ as it lias 
been variously ex pressed Curtius, possibly, was so de- 

ceived, as he, (and he alone), distinguishes the Pasargadan 
from the Persepolitan treasures(^^®). But to me it appears 
that Arrian has only retained the Persian where others 

(“®) We may read gadcB (with Strabo, Arrian and others) or gard<B (with (Pliny)^ 
yet the sense will scarcely suO’er any alteration if, as Reland supposes (Dissert. VIII), 
gadm be what in modern Persian is written and pronounced kadah^ a house, 
mansion, or place of residence. This fallow to be plausible, and even admissible, ' 
«rili preferring garda as better expressing houses collectively, or a city, than kadah 
which denotes a single house, or mansion; thus mei-kadah the house of 

wine or a tavern ; dteah-kadah a iire-teinple, &c. In the tirst member how- 

ever of this compound name, r is indispensably necessary to the only sense that 1 can 
discover in the word ; and must be placed, not at the end as by Strabo, Plutarch and 
others, (Iloo’ap Paaar): but as the third letter; thus we find Persagada and Persa- 
gadum, and Persa gida in difiereiit editions of Curtius, (See Stiakeuburg’s, I^ib. V, 
cap. vi. 10); and Parsar gada (otop re icat ev Xlapaapyahais, &c.), in Appian. Mitltr, 
p 302, (edit. Toll. 1070), where the second r of Parsar seems to me superfluous# 
Ptolemy (VI, 4), has Pasar gada (or Paaaracha Uattapaxa aa in the Palatine MS*) 
and places a Paaacarta in Partliia. Stepbanus Byzantius has Paawrgadm. 

(»*•) Cnrtius agrees with Diodorus Siculus, (Lib. XVII), iti stating the PersepoKttMt 
treasures at the immense sum of one hundred and twenty thousand talents, or nearly 
iliirtyrthree millions of our pounds sterling after HerberCs calculation, (Trav. p 145, 
dd edtt.‘); but adds* six thousand talents foutid at Persagadse — *‘Acc^sere 4d haoc 
pecuniae summam captis Persagadis sex millia talentonim.** <Lih. V. t. ri. lO), 
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adopted the Greek name when, having, mentioned Alexan- 
der’s. march from Susiana, his victorious contest with Ario- 
barzanes, and his eager desire to possess the enemy’s hoarded 
money, he informs us that his hero seized at Pasargad<e the 
treasures of Cyrus ; appointed a new governor ; and burned 
the palace of the Persian kings. (See the quotation in note 
122). Now we learn from many indisputable authorities 
that Ariobarzanes was defeated in opposing Alexander’s 
approach from a Western province **to Persepolis{^*°) ; that 
in Persepolia were preserved tiie accumulated treasures of 
Cyrus and of other monarchs ; and that in Persepolia stood 
the Royal Palace which Alexander destroyed(‘*‘). If Arri- 
an’s Pasargadce, therefore, be not the same place, he must 
have suddenly transported his reader, in the middle of a 
narrative, from the capital to a distant city, and as suddenly 
brought him back ; a fault which I would not readily im- 
pute to that judicious writer. But a very learned critick, 
unable to account for the confusion of names^and unwilling 

Pasargadae is placed South Eastifiard of Persepolis, on the line of Alexander's 
return from India, by those who regard the two names as belonging to different cities. 
Thus M.deSte. Croix (Examen Critique dts Historiensd' Alexandre, p. 678, 2deeditJ, 
** says— “^au retour des Indes, Alexandre vint de Pasargade a Persepolia yet in a 
former part of his admirable work, perhaps through some accidental transpositioOf 
he informs us that Alexander having murched from Susiana, (a province lying we$tf 
ward) passed the Persian straits, ** and became iueceiiitefp master of Phsargada and) 
ofl^ersepolis,— **^£osoite il paisa les Pyles Persides et se rendit successivement. 
^mattre de Pasar^fade el de P* 

Oiod. Sic. Ub. XVIt. Strab. XV. Ql Curt. V. Piiai VI. c. W. Plut. in;All% 
Joitiu. XJ. Atheiuiue Xlll. Stit. 
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to allow the identity, suspects that 8oni« part of Arriaii^s 
tejct must have been lost ; while an ingenious translator has, 
without any hesitation, substituted Persepohs for Pasar- 
gadaX'^®). 

In placing the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargada^ Arrian (Lib. 
'VI, c. 29, ed. Gronov. p, 273), agrees with all other writers ; 
but he also places there the burnt palace which these una- 
nimously describe a structure belonging to PersepoUs, 
On this subject, a third passage of Arrian may be here 
noticed ; which, though it seem to prove that the two names 
belonged to places wholly distinct, does not by any means 
affect my opinion of their identity. It is the beginning 
of his seventh book; “When Alexander returned to Pa- 
sargad(e and to Persepolis, be became desirous,*^ &c. 


(*”) The words of Arrian arc ** EXa/3c ht Kai ra cv na<rap'yd5ats ’^{jfxara, rois 
Kvpov rov wpiarov ^rjffavpotS. 'l.nrpairriv fttv be TIepautu Kareffry^tre ^parradprriv tov 
V iom^pov iraiba ra jSaeriXcia be ra TlepatKa ereirpTfaef&c,'* I quote the only edition of 
Arrian within my reach at present; that published in 1704, (Lugd. Bat. folio. Lib. 
Ill, cap. 18, p. 131) by Gronovius, who, though he overwhelms us in every page with 
minute criticism, does not appear to suspect any chasm or deficiency in this passage. 
But the Baron de Sainte Croix affirms that something must have been omitted immedi- 
ately before the words ra ^atriXeia ; otherwise the last sentence is not connected with 
any preceding, and Arrian has confounded Pasargada with Persepolis, or placed in 
the former city, that royal palace which belonged to the latter. ** U doit y avoir une 
** lacune dans le texte dMrrieii, immediafepieiit ataiil cette phrase, qui n'est point 
“ lifee avec ce qui la precede. Si lela n’est pas, Arrieii a coufondu Pasarga^e agec 
** Persepolis, ou a mis dans la premiere ville le palajs des rois, qui se t ouyait ^an^Ja 
•*dernicre.” (Examen Critique des HisJoriens d' Alexandre, p, ^l l, 2de edit). The 
sphstitution of Persepolis for Pasargada, to which 1 have above alluded, occurs in M. 
^Cbaussard’s traii,Hlation of Arrian, (Tome 1. p, 3|H), Paris 1802), thHS'--r** U s'empare 
** egalement de I'argeut que Cyrus Pancien avoit aecumulh. a Persepolif/* 
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At.{( (t TlarofyaSai. n ku ct IltpatiroXiv a^uctro AKtt,ayipn, raroXa^m 

qvnfv,&e. , Here most abruptly is introduced the name of 
Persepolis for the first, and indeed the only time, through- 
out Arrians’s work; and such is the perplexity of this passage 
that even M- de Ste. Croix can only explain it by supposing 
the name to have been already mentioned in a supposed 
chasm ; and M* Chaussard, the translator, totally omits 
Pasargadcs, and says, “ On his return to Persepolis, Alex- 

ander was desirous of visiting, the I^ersian Gulf," &c(‘”). 

While the manuscripts that have transmitted: Arrian's 
text abound with various readings, they furnish but one in- 
stance of a lost pa6sage(‘*^). This however could not have 
removed our present difficulty, as the chasm follom Arrian’s 
abrupt, mention of Persepolis, to explain which we must 


0**) “Do r^tour a Persepolis, Alexandre cut desir," &c. (Tome II, p. 311). Wc 
Irave seen that M. de^Ste. Croix accounts for the confusion in Arrian’s third book 
by suppasiog the loss or omission of some passage (note 122), and this chasm, he, 
thinks, necessarily contained the name of Persepolis (so abruptly presenting itself in 
the seventh book), as Arriaii must have mentioned that city when he related the 
hurniog.of its Royal Palace, **Arfiefi qui avoit n^cessairement parl4 de cette villek • 
** I'epoque de I’incendie de son palais ; il y a done une lacu^e en cet endroit comma 

rav4^ rewarqu^/' 

This ebasn oeenvs near the middle of the seventh hook, in . all the. M$S, 
Groao vins observes thatn leaf of the oldest M9« iiaviog been lost, those who copied 
that volume left a blasik in tha.oorrespbnding parU the lea^ if not accidentally 
destroyed, might have contained, he. thought, certain passages which, perhaps, in- 
duced aoine scrapnlons Chxiatiaii to' tear H froai the book, (See bis edit, of Arrian p# 
293, Lngdt Sut this suniitsa is not justified by Photius's abstract pi 

the lost |lts8^|(e, {PBpiist ^ Bihlipth* eph upr by 

gafiemi pnifsaetplh cptJapMl^^ 

" 2. T. 
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eilhef Suppose some preceding passage lost, or the text itself 
corrupt. Amidst the multiplicity of various readings nOtt- 
ced by Arrian’s editors and commentators, I should think 
the licence of conjectural emendation less abused by -sug- 
gesting an alteration of a few letters in one line, than by 
imagining a chasm of indefinite extent merely to serve my 
purpose on this particular occasion. Regarding the third 
book as perfect in the\^ passage respecting Pasargad®, the 
treasures of Cyrus and the Royal Palace, (See note 122), I 
would, where Persepoliw is mentioned in the seventh book 
as above quoted, read, if necessary, Persepoli*, having chang- 
ed Ttitat M into some word or words not occupying a much 
greater spage, but sufficient toyender tlie historian’s meaning, 
“When Alexander returned loPasargad® Mpersepolis,” 

■ or “ which is the same as “ Persepdlis’’^**®). 

Arrian’s Greek text, however, «s at present we have it in 
his solitary mention of Persepolis, has contributed with 
passages from Strabo, (Lib. XV. p. 844, cd. Xyland. 1571), 
Pliny (Lib. VI. c. 26), and Rtolemy (Lib. VI. c. 4), to 


(*”) If this be not granted I would, from extreme unwillingness to fancy a chasm 
where all, MSS. are declared perfect, rather suppo> 9 e that Arrian bapring at once 
before him the journals of two different persons, found the same place described by 
one under its Persian, by the other under its Greek name; hence Ae confusion, H# 
often complains of the discordant reports given by writers of equal antbority ; .41ei« 
ander's companions; men who bad visited the same places and lecorc^ tbe aanm 
events. Thus widely, says he, does Aristobnlus differ. I^om Ptolemy, (the son of 
Lagus) in relating a oircomsUnoe which both bad ptoonally wi|iieaaefi» (Ub. IT, 
C.14), ' ' ' . 
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confirm some eminent antiquaries and geographers, in the 
opinion that Pasargadae and Persepolis were names of places 
perfectly distirtct. So thought Salnmsius, Vossius, D’Anville, 
Sainte Croix, Larcher, Vincent and others; to which forniida-. 
ble phalanx must be added Rennell, in himself a host. (See 
“ The Geographical System of Herodotus examined,” See. p. 
286 ). r have ventured, notwithstanding, to range myself 
among those, a less numerous-body, who regard “Persepolis” 
as the mere translation of an original Persian name, and 
believe that both compounds designated the same place(‘“). 
Having, reason to expect that Major Rennell’s promised dis- 
cussion respecting Pasargadae is now on the eve of publi- 
cation,.! withold some remarks ; as the final portion of this 
work will afford an opportunity for the insertion of them 
should my opinion seem still capable of defence, and for 
the frank renunciation of this opinion if proved erroneous 
by the arguments of that eminent geographer. 

Meanwlule the addition of gard or gerd, indicates, by an. 
obvious analogy, the name of Pam as the representative of 
Pflsa-garda; thus are formed Dar&b-gerd, Sidveslt^gerd, and 
other names .above noticed; and even Kadah I have allowed 


Tbit identity appears to hare been first remarked by Lon^uerue, (See the 
ppstbumoiis Longueriianarou Iteccuil de Peusibes/' &c, Berlin, 1754). It was con> 
firmed by Heereii in hia ** Ideeo uber (fie Folititi," but 1 only know this learned 
GernUn'a npiiMpn ^ de CrnU (£m^ Crit p, B77 >ik1io llnder^kea- 

tg,>e|4e it Wr.. whs JKlpppL (Vet. 
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as nearly synonimous with gerd, (See note 1 18). The place, 
therefore, called Pasa, long seemed to me, as to D’Anvillc 
(Geogr. Anc.) a remnant of the classiek Pasagarda or Pasar- 
gada; and I thought, with Rennell, that some monuments 
of antiquity might still have escaped the observation of 
Europeans, (Geogr. of Herodotus, p. 286). 

Few circumstances could have been so gratifying to an 
antiquarian traveller, as the discovery of what might remove 
all doubts on this subject ; and though Della Valle had failed 
in his researches, yet it was from some hope of better suc- 
cess that I solicited, through the Ambassador, permission 
to visit Pasa rather than four or five other places which had 
strongly excited my curiosity. But not one object remains 
at Pasa with which we can associate the idea of Cyrus’s 
tomb, or, indeed, of any other ancient monument. The 
present inhabitants do not claim that monarch as founder 
of their city ; in the oriental works which describe it, the 
name of Cyrus (living or dead) is not once mentioned ; nor 
K'gardy'kadah, or any other term, ever added, either in fami- 
liar conversation or in manuscripts to the original name, 
properly Pasa, though often pronounced and written, after 
the Arabian manner, Basd, and more generally Fas6{^*'), 


(197) Arabs express by B or F, the P of foreign names ; their onrii alphabet not 
furiiishkig this letter; thus Palestine becomes Falettin ; Pauliis, Bauiut: Pir6z, FiHtzp 
&c. (Sec p. 97» and Vol. 1, Pref. p, xix). 1 shall only add concerning the nanic of a Per- 
sian city, originally and properly written Posd, (with?), that it seems unreasonable to 
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For these negative arguments some authorities Iiave been 
already offered in this volume, where also are quoted two 
celebrated Persian authors who positively declare (what my 
osvn observation confirmed) that Pas<{, not enjoying llie bene- 
fit of a river, is watered by artificial means. (See chap. VIII, 
from p. 90 to 102 ). Such a place, therefore, cannot be Stra- 
bo’s Pasargada, “ about or round which,” says he, “flows the 
“river Kuros; passing through that^ part of Persia called 

the hollow, Eitti ht Kat Kupos voraftos, Siu njs KOiXijs tcaXovittt'tjs Urptrttos ptuv 
IlaffapyaJaf. (Lib. Xv). 


derive it from an Arabick word Lj, signifying the North wjnd,wliu h with 
or gerd, would resemble Pmagarda] (Goliys in Alferg. p. 114); but I have already 
observed that Pasa is never used with any adjunct term, I am also unwilling to adopt 
the etymologies suggested by Salmasius, (Plin, Exerc. p. 840, Traj. 1080), and Bochart 
(Gcogr. Sacr, Phaleg. VI. 10), from the Hebrew T)1J1 *'D")9 Pirsugedud, or "T.3 
Paras gad, '* A Persian Army," or Pflr 5 ig*fl</er, signifying an enclosed place 

or camp of the Persians ; preferring, like Reland, any allowable derivation that can be 
found in the Persian language itself. “Non placent enim etymologiue vociim Persi- 
.“carum ex sermone Hebraeo petit®, si ipsa lingua Persica,” &c. (Dissert. ViH). 
From Anaximenes and Diotimus, (quoted by Stephanus Byzantius in Passar gadee ) 
and from Eustathius (ad Dionysii Perieg. v. 1009), we learn that Pasargada sig- 
nified ITcpfrwv arparovibov, the camp, or abode of the Persian army ; being the place 
where Cyrus with his Persian troops defeated the Medes under Astyages. In this sense 
perhaps Parsa kadah (as explained in note 118) might signify the station of the Per- 
sians, in opposition to that spot which the Medes had occupied. I cannot dismiss 
the subject of this name without a notice of Tychsen’s suspicion that the Biblical 
Elam or Eli/maU, being in his opinion the same as AtXav and \tpav (the very 
Wird Irdn signifying Persia) is nothing but a different name of Perirpolis and 
Pasagarda; but it muat he added, that by these three names he would understand 
Shushanor Susa, (O G. Tychsen, de cuneatis Inscript. Persepol. pp. 10, 13). His 
Elam Ir or Eir OVP)* quoted from a Hebrew work, and signifying the metro- 
polis of Persia, would be, in that sense, like Pursagarda or Persepolis, equivalent to 
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IX. But this Kuros is immediately recognised ih the rivet ' 
Kur (/), latterly called Handemir, which fertilizes the plaia, 
of Marvdasht, Istakhr or Persepolis, as above described(‘“j ; ; 
and to this low and extensive plain,. inclosed within moun- 
tains, the epithet hollow was appropriately given by Strabo,, 
as Mr. Hoeck well observes, (Vet. Med. et Eers. Monum, 
p. 58). I may add that although the Kur and those streams 
which flow into it, do not absolutely surround or insulate 
the site of ancient Persepolis ; yet they bound it in so many 
different directions as to appear almost circumfluent, justi- 
fying the expression pe'ui- which, as we have seen, Strabo 
applies to the principal river. A little map, forming the 
ninth article of Plate XLVIII, exhibits those streams deli- 
neated after authorities which, though in some respects thej? 
seem to me of questionable accuracy, may be considered 
as arnong the best hitherto published(‘*®). It is chiefly 

(**•) Seepp. 172,183, 307,311, &c. That this Cyrus (Corus or Corius) was the 
river now called BandemiVt is remarked by Vossius, (Observ. ad Pomp. Melae^Lib. ^ 
IIL cap. 8, Hage 1658, p. 284). The says Dr. Vincent, is the CyrjuAcr. 

Kuros of (he ancients, (Nearchus, p. 413, 2iid edit.); and Mr. Hoeck observes that 
this Cyrus or Bandtmir was also called the Araxea. i* Omnium conseOsu. veterum 
“ Araxes est hodiernus Ouvius Btndtmir, — ‘‘fluvium Beiirfmtr Arabibus 

** dictum fuisse eundemque diversis nominibus apud veteres, modo Cyrum modo Arax^ 
** tm audivisse." (Vet. Med. et Pers. Mon. p. 58). But the Cqeruab 
Edri'si is not, as Dr. Vincent believed, ‘‘the river Keror iiCwr;” (Nearch. p. 41^^ 
the first letter of Cqeruab 9 being essentially diiferent fruHii tbe,first of ; Slid at-, 
the same time, erroneously put, iu (be Arabick text, for 9 F with only oue diacriti^ 
point as I shall demonstrate in the course of this sectio^ 

0^),I sulpect them to be erroneous principally 
from the North into Lake BakktegAn by a course earfteorif of Per<iepolis, ancfthere^ 
fore have not followed them in the map of my own route illustrating this Volume. 
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compiled from De la Eochette’s (described with due praise 
in p. 174), and Wahl’s, prefixed to his German Work on the 
Geography of Asia, (Leips. 1795). I have extracted in 
the same Plate (No. 10), that portion of Neibuhr’s map, 
“(Voyages,” Tome II. Tab. xvii), which represents the 
Persepolitan rivers ; and, in No. 1 1 , a sketch of those streams 
faithfully copied, on a reduced scale, from the Persian map 
of Fdrs, executed in the thirteenth century, and illustrating 
a valuable Manuscript, the SAr ai Belddn, already described 
as Ebn Haukal’s composition, more generally entitled 
Mesdlek al Memdlek, (See Vol. I. p. 328, 340). The ori- 
ginal map exhibits nearly one hundred names or positions 
of places, towns, lakes and rivers. In another work I shall 
endeavour to explain it ; meanwhile, the extract here given 
sufficiently agrees with Niebuhr’s delineation (No. 10), in 
the site of Istakhr or Persepolis, which appears bounded 
Northward, Westward, and Southward, by two rivers, the 
Kur and Farwdb or Farvdb; while Eastward of that city 
we do not discover any stream flowing either into the Kwr 
or into the lake of Bakhtegdu ; nor could I learn, when oft 
the spot, that such existed. The Persian artist represents 
Fasd as ’distant from any water although his map comprises 
eight riyere, four lakes, and part of the Gulf. 

Gf many streams , that intersect the plain of ItMr or 
Persepolis, two only are named by oriental writers : tbp 
others, bbiftg tnconriderable brooks or artificial drains, have 
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not been dignified with the title of rivers. We find, also* 
but two in classical geography ; the Araxes which Alexan^ 
der crossed on his approach to Persepolis,' and the Med u» 
which falls into the Araxes, as Strabo informs us(’**),. These- 
seemingly correspond to the rivers in our Persian map, (No. 
11), the Kur and the Farudbt for so appears in Arabick 
writings, what is properly Parudb or Parvdb, though vul- 
garly corrupted into Palw&r or Farw&ri^^^). This (probably? 
Strabo’s Medus) is the “ little river called Pc/ewcr,’? of which 
Pietro della Valle, who passed over it on a bridge, describes 
the course from North to South, (‘^ fiumicello chiamatoPe- 
leuar,” &c. Viaggi, Lett. xv. 1621), and it is thus mentioned 
by Ebn HaVkal in the manuscript S6r- al belddn, more 
fully than in the printed- translation of his work, (Orient. 
Geogr. p. 98)i “And the fiveT Farwdb issues from Hubert 
*‘kdn; from a village called Farw&b; and it advances untilj 
“ at the gate of Istakhr^ it flows under the Khurasdn bridge, 


• (**) llpos avrri hi Ilep^attroXct^ toy Apafyiv (Alexander); ptf he o Apa^ris exrwv 
llapairaKia^Yf tfVfiQaWti h*^ €»t avrov o (Strab. lil>« XV^* 

Tjiat Alexander’s troops advancing towarcjls Persepolis crossed the A rabies oi^^. 
bridge, wo learn from Diodorus Siculus, (Lib, XV1|). 

; ; . ■ — / ,:v 

The frequent ch^ge of / injto r, has been already noticed ; also of 2i‘ iQtoti| asin 
the modern Greek, and of|» into/. These and many other changes of tettero'^ 
exemplified by a variety of words in the Dictionaries Jikdngiri and Bwrhin KiUth 
■each of which, in its preface, has a section on the The cHstnet of 

is most generally called by the peasants, Kulb6r.{ot K^lviar)pU^49i slaiilar nraaBp^ 
sition of letters may be observed in numerous instabcelk l^e p 0 rvA ot 
oflee n^ed fr9"t a village near which it ^w^desci^d ih my 
»* River of SitieniL*' ■ 
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‘‘whence it proceeds until it falls into the river 
The position of Istakh\ as here described in the tenth cen- 
tury, we find confirmed by Edui'si (often styled the Nubian 
Geographer) a writer of the twelfth; ^^Istakhr,^^ says he “ is 
“ situate on the river Farudb^ and has a bridge called the 
^'Khurasan bridge”(^^^)‘ 

But the Persian geographers Avho in proper names some- 
times affect the Arabian manner of substituting F or B 
for P, here retain the original orthography ; thus says II am- 
D ALLAH Cazvi'ni ; “The vwov Parwdb issues from a moun- 
“tain of the village so named, and for the greater part 
“ waters the territory of Marvdasht, and falls into the river 
“ Kti)\ The extent of its*coui;se is eighteen farsangs”(^‘'^). 

i (***) 

^ \jt’\ U Jjj J jiji ^ 

(MS. Siir al beld&H,) J Jjji 

The ijaiiie wbieh 1 have rendered IJuberk^n, is very equivocally written; only one 
diacriticaJ point being expressed. |||The bridge here mentioned at or near Istakhr 
derived its name from the province of Khuraa^Ut towards which it led in a North- 
Eastern direction ; it is usual in Persia to denominate bridges and gates of cities after 
the chief places to which they lead ; thus the C&zeritn gate at Shir&z, <S:c, 

0 ^^) ipsuSj y y 3 Nozhai 

4il Muikidk, printed at home, 1502, Clirn. ill. sect. 6;. The Arabick text for 
Furuab has Kamdb or Cqeruab, as wriUeu hy the Marouites who 

tiaoiiated the work into Latin ^Geograpbia Nuhiensis, Paris, 1619, p. 124). But 
the errour proceeds from a si^erfluoua point ovjer the first letter, as 1 have remarked 
in p. 326, note 128. 

(MS, Nozhat al Colkb, Ch. of River?). tlAb J *>jy 

2 U 
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Hafiz Abru' in his MS. ToV^AA almost literally copies 
this account of the Parwdh ; adding, however, that it is % 
blessed or holy stream, rudt mubdreki^).. 

“ The river Kwr of FArs,” says liAMDALtAH, “rises among 
“ the mountains of Kilar, in Pars, and having received th& 
“ waters of Shaab Bavdn and other small intermediate rivers it 
“flows united with them through Pars; but this is a streams 
“ which does not allow its waters to settle on any particular 
“ place, until obstructed by bands or dikes, for the purposes of’ 
“ irrigation. Of the bands erected on it, the first is the Band= 
“ of Rdmgard, an ancient structure which under the SeljAkian: 
“ dynasty, having fallen to decay, was repaired by the Ata^- 
“beg, Fakhk ad’douleh C'ha'veli, who gave it the name 
“ of FakhristAn. The second is the Band Azzadi, which few 
“works throughout the world can equal in strength and, 
“ beauty ; by this band the territory of Upper KurbAl is 
“ watered. The third is that called Band i Kassdr, by. 
“ means of which the district of Lower KurbAl is irrifrated. 
“This band also, being in a state of ruinj was repaired by 
“the Ata'ueg Ciia'veli. Having passed tlirough those- 

♦ . 

Thus certain trees are reckoned muhfmk or blessed, (without an j 

reference to the superstition noticed in Vol. I. p 313, 2)59) such as the 

the iVoH/ ( Ji*) or Khdrma the date or palm tree. 

But some Muliammedan tradition respecting the Angel Gabriel seems to have conse^. 
crated the olive ;,and the date is said to flourish only in the regions of the lantlh 

of true believers. (See MS. Nozhat al Colub. Ch, of trees). 
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territories, the river Kur flows into Lake Bakhtegdn, arfer 
“ a course of one hundred and thirteen farsangs’V Sonic 
observations are below offered on this passage and on IIa'fiz 
Abbu"s account of the Nahr Kur or river 

Many Antiquaries and Geographers are much per- 
plexed by the variety of ancient names which they think 


/ 

(ji’ i ^ 5 J 

^ U^A/j L5/.V <Ua**a3 JjJ JtW 

<Uolj Aa>^ 1-4 (jUJ\ ^ jjj 

^ *yK> ^ ^ j\iiiS’ 

j (^\ \j Jb^ j cj>;W ^J\ JjU 

c-^b! aJob «>Jo Jjurf Jb^ jJu 

j'^ '^Jk cl' J' ci«' •^v ) ‘^J ijik" 

MS. Nozhat al Colub (Ch. of Rivers)* *v«ib Ui>AAi>^i j Jim# 

0^) Hamdallah styles this the Kur of Farit as there is another and greater river 
named Kur^ (or Cyrus), which Hows from the borders of Armenia and falls into the 
Caspian sea. He describes Kilar (or GUar ) in his twelfth chapter, as a considerable 
village of PArs ; and it seems belonging to the same territory as Kavard or Gavard 
a small town. Ata'beo Ch a>E|.i flourished about the middle of the twelfth 
century. The Band Azzadi is the Band Emir, already described as the work of 
Azzad ad’doulbh, (p. 181, 183) One copy of the Nozhat al CoKtb (in chap. XII), 
informs us that Kurbdl, Vlid and Sifli, Upper and Lower, arc situate on the two sides 
of the river Kur; Ulid deriving its water by means of the Band Emir; and S\fli by 
means of the Band i Kendr, Ha'fiz Abru' who borrows much of his account 
from Hamdallah, divides Kurbdl into upper ( Bdldin and lower, (Zirin 

the uptrer being watered by the i?amf of Azzad ad'doulbh ; the lower 
by that which Atabeo Oha'vbli repaired; the Band* Kt$$dr, above mtotioued. 
Through inadvertency I omitted to remark that it is this work which causes the water 
to lall seventeen or eighteen feet at the bridge of G^akdn, as noticed in p. 179. See 
also in p. 181 a quotation from Hafiz Anab' respecting the name Bandcmir, 
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applicable to the rivers of Persepolis ; I shall not here pre- 
tend to remove difficulties which have baffled such m^n as 
Salmasius and V^ossius, although they assume the lieence of 
correcting errours, real or imaginary, in Strabo, Ptolemy and 
other writers. Even D’Anville has not been able to satisfy 
himself perfectly on this subject ; he allows that the Bande- 
mir is the Araxes, but tlie Med us he inclines to believe the 
Kur. Now we know that the Kur is the Bandemir, and 
receives a smaller stream (the Parwab or Palwdr) as the 
Araxes, according to Strabo, received the Medus. We 
must therefore regard the Bandemir, Kur, and Araxes as 
one river; but D’Anville cannot reconcile this with the 
Kuros of Pasargadoe, which he wishes to place at Pasd or 
Fasd, (Geogr. Anc.) Ilis difficulties would have vanished 
had he supposed the identity of Pasargadte and Persepolis.. 
I am aware that against an absolute identity some passages, 
of Strabo and Arrian may be opposed they indicate a 
difference ; but so slight that Salmasius who quotes one, 
immediately infers from it the necessary proximity of Pa- 
sargadm to Persepolis('^) ; and Mr. Hoeck has most inge- 


(*®*) Strabo (Lib. XV) infornu U9« that Alexander having burnt the palace of Per- 
sepolis to avenge the Greeks) immediately after went to Pasacgadw.— Eveyrpnw ht o. 
AXilavhpos ra ey TlepffaiiroXet /5aori\eio— ctr* ets naerapyaSas jjxe. On this Salmasius 
remarks, “ Non longe itaque Pasargadas i Persepoli sitas fqisse oporteL” (PIfiii 
E.xercit p. 840, Traj. ad Rhea 1080). The same inference may b.e drawn from a 
passage of Arrian, (quoted in note 122, p. 320),. and another (in p. 321), also one front 
his sixth book, (cli 30), where he says that Alexander having visited the Toipb pf 
Cyrus at Pasargad®, returned to*the Palace which he had destroyed^, and 
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niously maintained an opinion that these were the names of 
places, so near as to be, in fact, parts of the same city ; yet 
sufficiently distinct to justify a difference of denomination, 
lie notices the great extent of Eastern capitals, and remarks 
that although belonging to one city, the palace which Ale.K- 
ander burned may have been at no inconsiderable distance 
from the. Tomb of Cyrus; he observes (after the learned 
Heeren) that the ancients always connect the names of Per- 
sepolis and Pasargadae in such a manner as proves a vicinity; 
that Pasargadaj owed- its origin (like many other cities of the 
East) to a camp (irparoitrfoK, Steph. Byzant. in Passargardac), 
which remained on the spot where Cyrus with his Persians 
conquered Astyages the Mede, until from successive' fortifi- 
cations it assumed the appearance of a castle, especially that 
part wherein the Monarch himself resided, and was entomb- 
ed. Although it soon became a city, this place was still called 
the Persian camp ; a name which preserved the memory of 
an iiiportant victory, and of the foundation of the Persian 
Monarchy. -But Mr. Iloeck does not ascribe to Cyrus that 
palace of which the remains have been entitled Chehl min&r 
or Takht iJemhid, and a city adjoining i these he regards as. 
an ampfificatioa of Pasargadm, made by Darius the son of 
Hysfaspes ; and these constitute, says he, what the Greeks in * 


D.iodor)iis 8tt»bo^ Gurtius,. Plqtarch and othew, agreje, ip pjacing al Persepolis;- 
2i c( Ta0aaiK(ia gi*. rwy Iftfcur- Tbe»e words would be very obscure, as Mr. 
Hoeck remerks, (Vet. Med. et Pers. Monum.. pi 03), if the pltfse did not belong tOi 
tfae same chy in which Aieiander then resided. 
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a stricter sense, denominated Persepolis. Both this and 
Pasargadas were situate on the river Kur or Bandemir, (called 
by the ancient writers Cyrus and Araxes), Pasargadae lying 
Eastward, Persepolis Westward; (See “ Veteris Mediae et 
Persiae Monuinenta,” ipp. 59, 63, 65, 67). 

The valuable work just quoted must be itself consulted 
by those who desire to examine Mr. Iloeck’s arguments ; 
most of which, in my judgment, .seem irrefragable. I have 
here but superficially exhibited the general result of his 
discussion on this subject, and through him, of Mr Heeren’s 
opinion. 

C 

X. However Antiquaries and Geographers have thought 
differently respecting the site of Pasargadm, they agree, it 
may be almost said unanimously, in regarding numerous 
monuments visibleo n the plain of Marvdasht or Istakhr, and 
among the adjacent mountains, as vestiges of Persepoli8(‘^®). 
Intelligent travellers have pronounced that ample, fertile 
and beautiful plain, with its abundant supplies of excellent 


(***’; I doubt whether the late Professor Tychsen of Rostocbi made any converts to 
his opiuiou, that Susa, Pasargada? and Persepolis were the same, (See his work tjuo- ^ 
ted in p. 325). Pasd or Faid has been most generally supposed Pasargada;^ but 
Vossiiis would place thif ancient city at Shirdz, (Obs. ad Melam. Lib. Ill c. 7), and 
Ktempfer (Amoenit. Exot, p, 865), at Puli Fmdt a spot which I have already noticed 
from my own observation, (See p. 66), as not presenting one vestige of anjtiquity. 
Moreri appears to have conversed with some anonymous traveller who had visited 
Chehil minor, and from his account would supposts it difiereat from Peraepolb. 
(Grand Dictioaaire Historique, iu Persepolis)* 
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water, to be most happily adapted for the situation of 
magnificent capital(‘^) ; and in narrow chasms, between 
steep rocks of those mountains that Northward and West- 
ward form an admirable barrier to this plain, their imagina- 
tion has discovered the passes fortified by Ariobaiisanes 
against the approach of Alexander from Susiana(‘“). The 


(t4o^ u Quella gran piaiiura die ben si vede essere stato sifo al proposito/' See. 
(P. della Valle, Lett. XV, 1G2L). Cliardin says tbat the site of Persepolis is imme- 
diately recognised from the descriptions given by Arrian, Curtins and Diodorus; that 
the plain, watered by a thousand streams besides the Araxes, and Pulouar, aboundi 
in the fattest cattle, the best wines, and handsomest horses of Persia; it is, he declares, 
one of the finest plains, “une des plus belles qu’on puisse voir." (Tonic IX. p. 48, Rouen, 
1723). Frver mentions this “wealthy plain stored with all cattcl, corn and wild 
“ fowl, by the plentiful afflux of water," — “ whereby it might bn a tit situation for the 
** mighty Persepolis, as it now is for store of country towns, besides whole armies of 
*• Nomadts ox wandering shepherds," &c. (Trav. p. 253). The plain of Marvdaskt 
was said to contain eight hundred and eighty villages, in the time of Lc Brun (1704), 
who describes it as extending nearly forty leagues from North West to South East, 
(Voyages, p. 2G1, Amst. 1718); while Chardin allows only eighteen or nineteen 
leagues to what he styles, “ la belle plaine de Persepolis." (Tome IX, p. 48); and that 
part which the city actually occupied, according to tradition, is a plain of seven far* 
sangs (about twenty five miles) in length and three farsangs in width, as Kaempfer. 
relates, (Amoen. Exot. p. 298). 

(*^') Piod. Sic. lib, Jtvii. Arrian, ili. Curt. v. Chardin describes . the dfjllez* 

between sleep and lofty mountains; passes about one hundred and fifty paces long 
and so narrow in some places as scarcely to admit three horses advancing abreast; yet 
by these avenues, says be, Alexander must have approached Persepolis. On the 
lofty projecting rocks that naturally defend this plain towards the West, were cer- 
tainly stationed the Persian advanced guards who opposed Alexander. <‘C*etoit 
“ infailliblement sur ces hautes buttes qiP etoient posez les Corps de Garde avancez 
“ de Persepolis," &c. (Tome IX, p. 42, 49, Rouen, 1723). “Two mountains," says 
Pr. Fryer, speaking of the plain, “shut up this happy campaign so as if nature had 
“ taken special care of its security— ^o it is not unlikely tbat these were the strong*, 
“holds Artibazanes defended against Alexander," (Vnv^ p. 253). In bis map (p, 
230) be places these strongholds, the “Pylse.. Per^ictr," about tweutjr miles fronii 
Persepolis. ' 
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last of those “Pylae’’ or Streights where the Persians resisted 
Alexander, I am inclined to place fifteen or sixteen miles 
from the Takht, or abont half way between this mined edifice 
and M(iin^ the chief town or village in the district of B/iw- 
gardi^"^^). Having overcome the difficalties of this pass, and 
entered the plain, it is probable that Alexander, as we learn 
from the Ambrosian “Itinerary/^ proceeded without further 
opposition to Persepolis, Where he seized on the treasures 
of Cyrus and of Xerxes, deposited there as in a place of 
perfect security, and burned the Royal Palacc(^*^). 

At what time a city was founded here, can only be con- 
jectured ; but we may believe that the plain of fstaklir, from 
many natural advantages which it oflered above other situ- 


0^*) Main pronounced as Maw yeen or Moyeen would be in English) is 

described by Hamoallah as a small city (shahrek in the midst of a 

mountainous region; Della Valle styles it “una villa grossa,’’ (^Lett. xv. 1621); and 
Chardin says that it is **un gros bourg,"” of three hundred houses, (Tome IX. p. 42). 
The name, lie thinks, signifies “fish;” deriving it, probably, from mrihi or 

wahyan (^^bjbW)» but spelt as above, after 11 amdallah in bis Persian Geography* 
(Ch, xii) it cannot have any reference to thete words. 

(M3) « Cijcsis deniqiie obstinatioribos fugatisvc, ultra inoffensus transit Persepollm, 
“&c. Cyri denique jftque Xersii illic, ceu si lutius sitis, ihesaoris potitur —regia igni 
“ abolita," &c, 8ce the “ Itinerarium Alexandri,” (Sect. 67) published by Dr. An- 
gelo Maio, ill 1817, from a Manuscript of the Ambrosian Library at Aiilau. The 
anonymous author seems to have flourished in the fourth century. 1 must observe 
that the Persian capital is not named in any other passage throughout the Itinerary ; 
and from the learned editor’s note it appears that what he has rendered **Persepolm^ 
is, in the MS. expres>ed by pHe ; this, from the d, 1 should have regarded as an abbre* 
viation of Pasargadoi, still supposing it to signify Persepolis, or a place so'near, tbit 
‘both might be easily confounded under either denomination* 
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sUonst iBust luivd b6€n in the earliest ages a favourite place 
of residence. I would suppose that it was the peculiar seat 
of those illustrious families,, the Pasflrgadans or Perseidans, 
from whom Cjrjus was descended in the paternal line(‘**) ; 
and that, like them, it derived the name of PArs (subse- 
quentljr extended over a whole province of which it was the 
very hearty and rendered Persis by classick writers) from 
an ancient personage whom the Greeks, through a cloud of 
fable* recognise in their Perses op t^erse>M(‘**). To this 
plain of PArs, (since called from different portions, the plain 
of Marvdasht, htakhr or Kurbdl), Xenophon, in my opin- 
ion, alludes by the expression €« (though seemingly 

(“♦) Through the Aebaemenidans. Herodotus says, of the Persian tribes, rovreuty 
TJacapyabakenri aptfrroit $y rottri hi H^aiiAivihautvi, ^rirpri, tv^iv ot Tltpffti- 

* 5 a» ytyovatn. (Lib. I. 125). “The Pasargadae are most noble; from a branch of 
“ them, the Acfaemsiiidni, are descended the Perseidan kings.*' Of this Petseidan 
family was Cambyses, “ King of the Pertians,'* (Uiptruy /SatrtXcvi) and father of Cyrui, 
as we learn from Xenophon, (Cyrpp. lib* I). 

(*^) In a Persian MS. already quoted, (p. 317) the pedigree of Pa'rs 
Pahlav has been traced op to Noah. Xenophon informs us that Cambyses 

(Cyrus's father) was of the Perseidan raefe, so deiK^miiiated after Pehoos,— ’c he Ka/ 4 - 
/hfffti avros rvy XlipvtKhmv yc i^ovs qv, ot JTrpffetSai airo Ihpoetaf KXrpl^ovTai. (Cyrop, . 
lib. I, p, 2 , Basil. 1572). According to Herodotus (lib. vH, 61) Perseus was the son 
oir Jupiter and Danae, and ^d, by Andromeda daughter of Belas, a son called 
Ferses, frop) whom the Persians derived their name. But the mother of Perses was 
Medea, as Stephanus Byaantios relates (in Hepoat); it was before bis arrival in Greece, . 
that Perseus bad by Andromeda this Verses from whom the kings of the Persians are 
said to be descended, as we read in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, (lib. ii, p 77. edit. 
Copini^. l 59 B)s} and who by some h supposed to have fn^nted arrows: “sagittas .. 
“ Peww Perseffilium mveniss«<^ Hist. Vlfe 

lip Pwiaos learnt to ttsa with 

2. X. 
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more personal than local) when he relates that Cambyses 
having set out from his mansion rvs oixias) with Gyrusy 
accompanied him to thfe borders of Persis ; whence, after a 
mutual embrace, Cyrus proceeded “to the Medes’^ or into 
Media, and his father returned “to the Persians” 
Wherever the same form of expression is used by Ctesias 
(and it frequently occurs when he mentions the sepulture of 

royal Persians) I would understand an allusion, not to the 

% 

province of Persis, or to its inhabitants generally, but in a 
particular manner to Pdrs^ Parsagardoy or Pcrsepolis(^^^)i 

That the illustrious Parsagardans or Achaemenidans, and 
perhaps some chiefs of other tribes occupying, long before 
Cyrus, the great Persepolitah plain, resided there in dwel- 
lings more substantial and Gommodious than the huts or 
tents of those husbandmen and shepherds over whom they 


0**) Cyr. tl. 1. Concerning this expression see the opinions of different commen- 
tators in the notes toiElian’s '* Varia Historia/’ Gronovius’s edition, (lib, I. c 31). 
Scheffer acknowledges that he dues not comprehend it, and suspects a chasm. Kuhn 
says “Atticura est pro «v lUp^aes." Vulteiu* translates it ** in Persiani." Gesner and 
others prefer ** in Persia." Some in Persidem," which Perizonius seems to approve, 
Ac I have no doubt that jEiian, in the chapter above indicated, alludes to the ' 
plain of Persepolis ; as in that which immediately follows, containing an anecriote of 
Arlaxerxes and a Persian who offered to that monarch the only gift he could bestow, 
some water just taken up with both his hands from the river Kuros, the Kur or mo- 
dern Bandtmir, In the same sense I would read Justin's “ in Persis," (Lib. 1. c.5). ^ 

See the Fragments of Ctesias's Persian History, (Sect. 13, 19, 43,44, Ac.) 
On other occasions be uses distinguishing, as I imagiue, between the province 

and the capital ; more particularly in the Ihirlecntb section. 
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ruled, seems not improbable; but until he had amelioraled 
their condition (in the sixth century before. Christ) that they 
could have boasted of any stately of considerable edifice, a 
palace, temple or castle, does not appear on the authority of 
Greek or Roman writers. Nor do their works, if I have 
rightly searched them, afford more than one passage wherein 
Persepolis is, unequivocally, named as a city existing before 
the establishment of Cyrus’s great Enipire(*^). 

XI. Yet many learned men, partly adopting the Eastern 
traditions, assign Persepolis, or at least the edifice now called 
Jemsui'd’s Throne, to an age much earlier than that in 
which Cyrus flourished. Some who have offered opinions 
on the origin of that stupendous monument, we can scarcely 
believe serious(**®) ; and others- seem extravagant when 


This .«iolifary insrance (from fhe first book of Jusiin, chap. 0). shall be more 
particularly qu«»ied in my next scdion The united testimonies of Herodotu.>» (1. 71), 
Xenophon (Cyr I. 11. VII), Plato (de Legib. Ill), Arrian (V). Maximus Tyrius (Diss. 
XIV), and otlurs« represent those tribes that inhabited Persis before the time of Cyrus* 
as living in a iuo*l abstemious and frugal manner, deriving their scanty subsi'.teiice from 
agricultural labour, or from flocks and herds which some of the families drove to pas- 
ture in different. places, aod guarded from depredation They wore t rowsers and upper 
garments rudely made of skin$,and existeri without luxuries or even comforts, (lyv ovn. 

ovTi aya^of ovhtvt Herodot. I. 7i); they scarcely knew the use of horses, says 
Xenophon vCyr. 1), and passed their lives in toil and want; being, as he styles them 
(lib VII) jfaw^twrarot Arrian also notices their poverty, and comparea their laws 
and customs with those of the austere Lacediejnoiiiaus, (lib« V).. 

(*^) A German aothor named ** Witte,”* ascribes the Diagnififccot objects visible at, 
Persepolis, to an eruption of the earth f and another, ** De Roescb,'' considers them 
of J-amech, whose eapioib during the Trojan war are e»h»1)ite^ in the 
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they undertake to estimate its antiquity. In the seven- 
teenth century Chardin, as already quoted (p. 241), vaguely 
pronounced it “about four thousand years’’ old ; but to these 
several hundreds are added by Bailly, after an astronomical 
calculation, and by D’Hancarville after him ; both regarding 
the edifice as a work of Jemshi'd, whose reign they date 
from the year three thousand two hundred and nine before 
Christ(‘*“). Sir William Jones does not deny the probabi- 
lity that it was erected in the time of Jemshi'd ; placing 
this monarch, however, only eight hundred years before our 
era(‘’‘); and even M. de Sainte Croix supposes it to have 
been constructed long before Cyrus, although he holds the 
Arabian and Persian records ijn supreme contempt('**). 


sculptures. By Troy, however, he understands Persia ; Media by Europe, and Assy- 
ria by Asia ; so that the Trojan war is not what we have hitherto fancied ; but a war 
between the Medes and Persians ; and the inscriptions record a series of kings from 
Cain to Lamech ! For the knowledge of these authors 1 am indebted to Mr. Hoeck. 
(See his “Vet. Med, et Pers. Monum.” p. 12). 

0") See Bailly's “Hist, de TAstron. Anc.*^ p. 354; and vSupplement (p. 116), to 
“ Recherchessurles Arts de la Qr^ce.*’ Tome II. of D'Hancarville, whose opinion on 
this subject has been more fully quoted in p.!247. 

('** Discourse on the Persians, Asiat. Res. Vol. II. p, 55, (Lond. 1801, oct). 
Short Hist, of Persia prefixed to the Life of Nader Shah, Lond. 1783, p. xii, 

0“) He thinks it probable that as the Greeks only frequented Babylon, Susa, and 
Ecbatana, before the time of Alexander, they knew but little concerning Persepoiis 
until “ the (partial) burning of its palace, built long before Cyrus,’*—** I’incendie de 
son palais bati longtemps avant Cyrus.” (Exam. Crit. des Histor. d* Alexandre, p# 
678, 2de edit. 1804). The ruins of this palace he recognises in the Throne of Jbm- 
SHt’D, or “Hall of Forty Columns," (p. 312); and his opinion of the Arabian aiid 
Persian historians, their ** erreurs, fables, inepties,** — ''mensonges et ab8urdit6a!,*Ms 
declared in p. 173, 179, &c. 
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Bat we may believe that some of the Eastern writers 
only mean to declare its antiquity incalculable, when they 
attribute the Persepolitan edifice to spirits that existed befoi e 
the creation of man ; sxnd its sculptured figures almost ani- 
mated, when they pronounce them to have once been the 
living inhabitants miraculously petrified by a sudden trans- 
formation. According to one tradition noticed by D’Her- 
bel6t (Biblioth. Orient, in Estekhar), the Perics or Fairies 
erected Persepolis under the reign of JAn ben JAn, long 
before the time of Adam; and “ htakhr," says Aau'L’fEDA, 
“ is one of the most ancient cities in Persia, and was form- 
“ erly the royal residence ; it contains the vestiges of build- 
“ ings so stupendous that, like Tadmor and Baalbek, they 
“ are said to be the work of supernatural beings”(‘*^). 

From another writer we learn that “ the people ofhtakhr, 
“ having been very wicked, the Almighty turned them into 
“ stone ; and even now,’’ adds he, “ we may behold there 
“ the forms of women reposing with their husbands ; of 
“ butchers cutting meat into pieces ; of infants in their cra- 


jlSI iji 1(J j ^‘*’1 uT* C**) 

3 c)* ‘>1^ uT* {J* 

See Um Geographical Fragaeats of ABVLrso*, pobliahed in Arabick with a Greek 
iraaslatioo; at Vienna, 1807, p. 870; and, withoot any translation, (“ Abulfeda Ta< 
*■ bulse qiisedam Geographies,” &c.) by Rinck, (Lips. 1791\ p. 18 . The account of 
/jftekhr seems borrowed from Ebn Havkal, (Orient. Qeogr. p. H9), to whom 
ABo'LkBDA acknowMges freqaent obligalioni. 
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“dies; of bread in ovens, and of many other things, all 
“ become marble(‘“). • 

But less marvellous accounts of this place are found in 
Oriental Manuscripts, some of which I shall proceed to 
quote, observing, as far as their respective dates can be 
ascertained, a chronological order. 

In the work of Ebn Aasim, (already noticed, page 312), 
describing those victories which, about the middle of the 
seventh century, rendered Persia tributary' to the Arabian 
Khalifah, we read that Yezdegehd, last sovereign of 

the Sassanian family), dreading the enemy’s approach, fled 
from Istakhr in’to Kimdn, where he took shelter with He- 
za'bmard one of those petty kings who appear to 

have been at this lime very numerous throughout the em- 
pire. Another of those kings named Siiau- 

Thi^ pitssage 13 extraclrd from the Shejret Al iHusfafevi a very 

rare work in the collection of Sir Charles W. R. Boui;htui], who obligingly allowed 
me to peruse it, '»ith others of lih valuable Manuscripts. It is a large Volume^# 
between eight hikI nine hundred pages, coutaiiiing a genealogical history of roan fr<^^ 
Adam, throftgh Noah, tlie Patriarehs, Prophets, ancient Kiims, Christ, Muhammed, 
Khalifahs, and Moghul sovereigns of India, to the tiiiieof MuhammboSha'II, whea 
the wdfk was comp led. ( A. H. 1 140, of our era 1727;, by Sryeo Ja a Muh ammi». 
TaKRI AL HUfEINl AL CA DElJt, {^jM\ 

on* iwiidrrd and thirty ditferent authors. The latter part cofflpriaes a,(^rapl|Ji|dv 
account of vaiious countries. « v - 
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UXG or SiiA^UEK was appointed governor of 

Istakkr, which with the neighbouring places furnislied troops 
to the number of one iiundred and twenty thousand men ; 
these he embodied, resolving to defend a city so generally 
reckoned the boast of Persia (ci-Jb j ^ ^ 

that the national glory would be implicated in its fall. A 
battle ensued, the Arabs under Abu' Mu'sa y') proved 
victorious; Shaheeo was slain, and the people of 

f 

paid two hundred thousand dirhems or direm, pieces 
of silver coin) to obtain a respite from the presence of their 
foes. They did not, however, enjoy it long; Abdallah 
BEN Aamer {jJb led his troops into Pars; and 

fought with the Persians, who were commanded by Ma'hek 
(tJjkU) son of their late governor Shaiireo, in the plain of 
Istakhr from the dawn of day until the time of 

meridian prayer; Ma'hek fled, and after many obstinate 
battles the city was taken by storm ; ail the armed men, 
found in it were slain, and considerable pillage obtained ; 
but it appears that Ma'iiek was reinstated there by the 
Arabian general who proceeded to new conquests in Khu- 
ras&n. So far from Ebn Aasim of KHfah. 

TaBri, who flouri^ed in the ninth century and died early 
in the tenth, informs us that king Solomon occasionally left 
the Holy House” or Jerusalem, to visit “TaAris/dn and 

Gurk&nt {or Hyirania), and someflmes resided at Istakhr of, 

P6n ; suid in these places the vestiges of his palaces yet, 
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“ remain”(‘*®). I bave here quoted the Persian translation of- 
Tabri’s great Chronicle; but a fragment of the original Ara- 
bick enables me to add that Istakkr was the seat of Minu'- 
CHEHR, and other ancient kings; and that several centuries, 
after Solomon, king Gushtasp deposited the Zend, or 
sacred volume which Zerdusht (Zoroaster) had brought to 
him ; “in a place at Istakhr called Yet the 

grand-daughter of Gushtasp, Queen Huma'ni ((jjW) or 
rather Huma'i (^^Ua), is said to have built the city of /s- 
takhr amx* j). On the death of Ardashi'r, (also, 
surnaraed Bahman), who was both her father and husband, 
she had “ exposed her infant in an ark or box, with many 
“ valuable jewels, on the river Kuf in the territory of Istakhr,. 


VdV ‘‘^3 j (***) 

iOcU y yi To many ruined structures in different parts of Persia, 

this Jewish monarch's name is strangely attached. 1 shall have occasion to notice 
some besides those mentioned in p, 28, 41, 46, &c. 


4 ^ ^ Tlie valuable MS. from which I 

have extracted this passage is preserved in the British Museum (Cotton. Lib. Vitell, 
A, IV). It contains the second Volume, or about one fourth part of Tabri's ori- 
ginal Arabick work ; and has been more fully described in my account of some MSS. 
belonging to our great national library, (See the ** Oriental Collections,” Vol, If. p. 
185). On the authority of a Persian MS. hereafter quoted {the Zein al Akhbdr ), 

I have written Dernebisht for a name which in Tabri's fragment appears (though 
indistinctly) like Dersist and which Hyde (after an Arabian author, 

Bondari) expressts by (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers, p.314 Ox. 1700). 

Most of the Persian proper names are inaccurately written in the Fragment; Ithis,^ 
however, we may regard as a literary curiosity in Europe ; for even among (he Aala’i 
ticks it is doubtful whether a perfect copy of TabrTs Arabick Chronicle could be^ 
procured at any price. A fragment was found among Archbialiop Laud’s 
Ockley ; (Hist, of the Saracens, Vol. ll. luUrod. p. xxxiti.) 
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“ although some refer this transaction to a river in I}a//,7i ; 
“ and the box floated until it was found by a man of htaUir, 
“a miller;” who educated the child, afterwards kin<>- Da- 
ba\‘'’^). Tabri, also in his Arabick fragment, thus mentions 
three magnificent works of Queen IIuma'i ; “First, some 
“ edifices in the city o( Istalchr. Secondly, those one farsang 
“ distant from Istakhr, on the road that leads to Dan'ihgcrdi 
“thirdly, some on the road leading to Khurasan, at the dis- 

I 

‘‘tance of four farsangs from I liave not 

traced this city lower iu Tabri’s Arabick fragment ; but, 
according to the Persian translation, Pars (in the second 
century) was divided, into several districts, each governed by 
a chief or petty king of the Buzerenjidti or (as in 

one MS.) the Barzenjidn race, from whom Arda- 

shPh, son of Ba'bek, and grandson of Sasa'n, derived his 
origin maternally. Istakhr was the residence of a king named 
Jauiier (y>^)j iind the Fire-temple of that city, and a 

^ \fJu 3 if* ttT* jfV ^ 

Thcae particulars are not found ill any copy 
of the pSsian trandation rtat I have examined ; Hum a'i, it merely states, built the 
city of htakkr in Pin, and there resided thirty years. Yet D’Herbel6t thinks it 
more curious" than the original Arabick : being enriched with many additions from 
books of the Fire worshippers. (Bibl. Orient, art. Thabari). The name DarimUurd 
I have rendered MS. M^ml d TdrUA hereafter quoted). 
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neighbouring village were under Ba'bek^s care when, early 
in the third century, A rdasiu'^r began his ambitious course; 
caused the kins of Istakhr to be slain ; and soon rendered 
himself not only ruler of Fdrs but of Kirmdn, and finally 
monarch of all Irtm or Persia, thus founding the Sasanian 
dynasty ; for Ardava'n (ijyi/), called by our historians Arta- 
b^mis, whom the petty kings acknowledged as their chief, fell 
in battle by the hand of Akdasiii'k, and with him terminated 
the Arsacidan empire. Those petty kings Ardashi'r ut- 
terly destroyed ; and on one occasion having “ slain a mul- 
“ titude of people at Maro, he sent their heads to Fdrs, that 
“ they might be placed on stakes over the gate of the Fire- 
“ temple at Istakhr.” (See this passagein Persian, Vol. I. p. 
138). 1 shall not here notice every slight incidental mention 
of this city, but state that under Shapu'r the second, who 
reigned during most of the fourth century, Nisibhi 
having been deserted, was repeopled by him with “ twelve 
“ thousand families which he removed from Istakhr of Pdrs, 
“ and established there”(‘^*). At Istakhr we read thatYEz- 
DEGEUD was concealed when isvited to ascend (in 632) the 
throne which he lost, with his life, in 651. But it appears 
that before this event the Arabs had made an unsuccessful 
attack on Istakhr; for one of Omar’s generals, anxious to 
distinguish himself, embarked with an army at Bahrein, ctos&t 
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ed the Persian Gulf, and advanced to that city, before which 
the troops of Sii a ii re c defeated themin several actions; both 
parties having lost a great number of men, the Arabs with 
difficulty effected their retreat. This happened in 6’39; but 
Istakhr, five years after, was yielded by capitulation to the 
Muselmdns. It appears, however, that the people of Purs 
did not quietly submit to their foreign oppressors ; for inr*tlic 
year 28, (A. D. 648), they revolted and slew at Intukhr the 
Arabian governor; in consequence of which, Abdallah 
BEN Aamer was Sent by the Khalifuk (0th- 

man) with troops from Basrah to Istakhr, wlnrre they massa- 
cred ( j\ j) gr^at multitudes of the inha- 

bitants ; and as one Emk or chief had not been capable of 
ruling Phrs, the Khalifah inflicted on that unfortunate pro*- 
vince the curse of five governors. According to two out of 
four copies, we find (A. II. 42, A. D. 662) the Arabian genei^ 
al Zia'd going to that castle at Istakhr which he had himself 
erected Uj w'a; The 

name of this city again occurs (the last time, I believe, in 
Tabri’s chronicle) on occasion of a governor sent there A. 

H. 72. A. D. 691. 

Ebn Haukal a traveller of the tenth century, frequently 
Tneiitions Istakhr in his “Oriental Geography,” which I trans- 
lated and published many years ago. According to this 
printed work (p. 82) Istakhr was the most considerable k&rek 
or district in all Pdn; as it extended about sixty farsangs 
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(p. 86). A strongly fortified citadel defended the town (p. 
93), and a castle called Saied Ahdd was distant “one farsang 
“ from the kdreh of Istakhr" (p. 94). This city, more an- 
cient than any other in Pars, was of middling size, extending 
about one mile ; it had been the residence of Abdashi'r 
and other kings. Solomon, the son of David, came in one 
day from Taberiah, as tradition relates, to Istakhr, where there 
is a mosque that bcaijs his name; but Solomon has been 
erroneously confounded with Jem (or Jemshi'd). Istakhr 
was well peopled in former times ; and a bridge called the 
Khur6s(in bridge, is without the city (p. 100). There are 
statues and inscriptions in the great edifice at Ji/a/t/ir, M’hich, 
as some say, was a temple of Soloibon, constructed by Dhes 
or Demons; similar works are found in Syria, Baalbek and 
Egypt; and a kind of apple grows in the territory of Istakhr, 
half of which is sweet, half sour (p. 129). This information 
I shall here correct or extend according to a fine manuscript 
copy of Ebn Haukal’s work, acquired since his “ Oriental 
• Geography’’ issued from the press(‘®'*). 

is represented in that Manuscript as ‘"the best' 

\ 

“and most ancient” a* j ^y^) division of Pars. Its 

0®^) The MS. to which I allude is distinguished by the title oi Siiralheldifii wbidi 
it bears although Ebn Haukal’s work was properly named Me$6hk al Men^lek, 
Respecting the MS. Stir al heldSn, and the maps with which it is illustrated, See Vok 
I. p. 228, and p. 230, It has enabled me to correct a multipUeity ofeiKOura in thilr 
defective copy from which 1 translated the ** Oriental Geography,'^ , 
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city (in the tenth century) had a fortress. The situation of 
Saied dbdd is more fully described than in the printed work as 
above quoted ; for we read (c^i jl 
tliat “ this castle which is at Rdmgerd, in the kureh or district 
“ of Istakhr'’ stands on a vast and lofty mountain of diflicult 
access, from the summit of which to the castle is a distance 
of about one farsang. htakhr was at that time, “equal in ex- 
“ tent to two sixths ofa . farsang;" the most ancient and cele- 
“ brated city in Pdrs ; and the sovereigns of that region always 
resided there until the time when king Ardasiii'r removed 
“ the seat of his empire to Mr (or GMr^jf)”(‘^‘). The journey 
of Solomon from Taberiah is then noticed, as in the printed 
work; also a temple callc,d “the Masjed ofSttkmdn the pro- 
“ phet," (yfMJo j*’ early ages (continues 

“ the MS.) htakhr was surrounded with a rampart of which 
“ at present there arc not any remains; and the houses of that 
“ city are chiefly constructed of stone and mortar according 
“ to the means and inclination of the respective proprietors; 
“and “ the Khurasan bridge," is at the city gate in the di-. 
“ rection of Khuras&n ; aiqj in our days some houses have 
“ been erected behind (or beyond) this bridge; a circumstance 

at deidan. ^ U i 

Rc?pecting.J^ (now caHe4 Fpfitxdhdd), See the Appendix. 
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“ that did not occur in ancient timcs”(‘®*). Among the 
wonders of Fdrs are first enumerated several lofty structures 
of stone, wliich, as above mentioned, tradition assigns to 
Solomon and the Dives; “and here arc sculptured figures 
“and columns, and the forms of those mansions once occu- 
“ pied by the tribe of A ad are, even now, presented to our 
“view in this edifice which resembles in magnitude that 
“ visible at BaalbekC^'^). 

f 

Next after Ebn IIau kal’s Geography, we open the great 
Shah iSidmeh or Book of Kings/’ composed by Firdausi^ 
who was born about the year 950. This work presents, 
among (at least) hundred and twenty thousand Persian 
verses, the name of htakhr ih twenty-eight different passa- 


jCi ^ I/* J j ^Lu)lj.ahi 

MS, SuT al heldan, ybjJI 


4X;o Km j — J ail ^ 

djd MS. Stir at beldtin. The descendants of Aad, great grandson of 
Noali, built a most magnificent city and palace with a wonderful garden ; but were 
destroyed for their impiety by a parching or suffocating wind. See the Kor&nt in 
many places, particularly Chapter XLVI, v. 25. ill il “ vnd in the 

"‘morning nothing was to be seen, besides their empty dwellings," as Sale translate 
the passage ; See al»o his Introduction to the Kotiin, (Sect. I;. 
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ges(‘«^) ; to many of these, a slight reference will suffice as^ 
they yield but little information on the subject; a few, hovve- 
ev'er, must be particularly noticed; thus the first lines in which 
Firdausi mentions that ancient capital; showing its impor- 
tance before the the reign of Ca i Koba'd who preced- 

ed our era by 6lO years, as Sir W. Jones calculates; but if wc 
adopt the Eastern accounts, by many centuries more. AVheu 
that prince, says the poet, was called to the imperial throne, 
“ he set out’' (from his northern residence near Mount 
Albtirz if “and proeeeded towards Pars; for in 

“ Pars was the key to the treasures ; Istakhr then became 
“ his dwelling-place; it was the glory of the nobles.”(‘“). . 


See p. 310 ; also Vol. 1. pref. p. ix, for a remark on the infinite variety of 
readings found in different copies of the ShaAndmeh. Respecting htaklir, some (fo 
not exhibit that name so often as others, hut 1 have taken as the standard work on 
this subject iny best copy, a beautiful M5. of very large folio size, embellislicd with 
u iuulti)>licily of pictures and splendid illuminations executed while yet ingenious 
artists were liberally patronised in Persia by their great and opulent countrymen. 

To these liueSi in one copy alone, but iibt the best of five now before roe, a distich 
is added jlj uW 

which seems to imply, (for I am not satisfied with my own translation and suspect an 
errour in the MS.; that **be there, within a compass of sixteen miles about the city, 
“ bestowed on every person all the treasures of the world. Some verses immediate- 
.]j preceding the .mention of Ittakhr, record many splendid gift* which Cai Koba'd 
lavished on various, chiefs at the cooimencemeut of hi* reign. Although the poet has 
not named Istakhr on an earlier occasion, one hundred and fourteen lines beginning 
JjEMsHi'D's eventfuLstory (yl Si)/ <oU>^/),have been applied by the inge- 

nious Hagemann to an explanation of the Fersepolitan sculptures ; (Monumenti Per- 
sepolitani e Ferdusio lllustratioi Gotting. 1801 ). lu a passage following this by nearly... 
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Under the next Monarch, Cm Caus ^), a mansion 
belonging to the illustrious Casiiva'd was situate in htakhr 
jj ^,) which, as a preceding passage indi- 
cates, was at that time (ili the city of king Caus 

where, we subsequently learn, he received Cai Khusrau 
\J on his arrival from IrfaMn, and after- 

wards resigned to him the throne, on his return from the 
p) Dizh i Bahman, a fortress near AtdeUl, 

U-1 Here, also, Cai Khusrau begin- 

ning his reign, caused to be written in a defter or registerj the 
names of those warlike chiefs who held high situations in the 


1700 clistichs, I have sometimes fancied an,aHusion to the stately edifice at htakhr; it 
occurs in the history of Zoha'k, who having usurped the throne of king J^mshTd, 
was disturbed by a portentous dream, from which he started with such loud exclama 
tions that “ thcT/tf face u / hundred columns trembled at the sound.’" 

( 186 ) learned Stanley thought that ^schylus differed much from other ancient 
writers, ill enumerating the sovereigns of Persia ; but an ingenious commentator en* 
deavours to reconcile his account with that given by Herodotus, (See Schutz’s edit, 
of ^sch. Pers. excurs. ii. Halle, 1001). ** He who first led the army,” says the tragick 
poet, (Persaj, v. 761), ** was a Mede ; the ne\t, his son, completed the work, his mind 
** being directed by wisdom ; the third was Cyrus, a fortunate (or happy) man.” — 
yap rjv o Trpwros arparov^ 

AWos b' iK€ivov Tats fob* ipyov nrvoe^ 

^psves yap avrov ^vfjioy oiaKO(rTpo<l>ovy, 

*YpiT0sb" nT* avrovK.vpos, ivbaifjuav avhp> 

These, according to Sir Isaac Newton, (Chronol. p. 309, 1728), were “ Cy Asteret^ 
*‘ the word Cy signifying a Prince,"" his son Darius the Mede, and Cym happ^ 
y man for his great success under and against Darius, and large and peaceable donuiH 
ion in bis own reign.'" — It is evident,” says Sir ^Wiiitinn Jones, “that these threo 
** kings are Cai Coh&d, Cai Chus, and Cirt'Cesrif or Khasru,'" (Short Hist, of Peridsi^. 
prefixed to Life of Nader Shah, (K xivi. oct. Lend. 1773). » ^ 
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Persian army(‘*''); and among these are enumerated “seventy 
“ principal men of Istakhr, led by the valiant Farha'd, who 
“ in battle was like a ponderous iron hammer,” or the knocker 
with which strangers announce their arrival at the outer 
gate of a mansion(’“). This passage, it must be acknow- 
ledged, does not occur in every copy of the Sh&hndmeh; 
and another, which soon follows, I have found but in one ; 
the best, however, of my collection. If describes among 
what may perhaps be styled the armorial bearings of Cai 
Khusrau’s generals, that device representing the head of a 
wild bull or buffalo, which distinguished . 

“ the banner of Fabha'd (above-named) the chosen hero of 
“ Immediately before the line beginning thus 

(*") May we suppose this defter or list of Cyrus’s generals, to have been < 

preserred among those royal diphihera (sc rw ^aatXiKuir hnj^hpuy) the ancient re- 
cords probably written on parchment, which Ctesias inspected duringa residence of 
many years at the Persian court, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus, (Lib. II) J In 
one copy of Firdausi's work, the Princes and generals whose names were registered 
on this occasion by Cyrus, amounted to eight hundred and sixty one; each conimandt . 
ing a qurtlerpus body of soldiers. 

JJU- . UA ' V ('<») ; 

last Une would more obviously compare Faru a'd to a ** Steel anvil;” but as this • 
raiher receives than gives- blows, 1 have adopted the second meaning, allowed to i 
atg^dli inihe and other. Maiinscript Dictionaries. . 

Yet onoBeoecasion(wh€ltt however the name • 
ot/fMAr i$ not meiitiooW) Farrago bears on his. banner the figure of an A&d, a i 
ftwn Of iiiteloj|»e ((^j' ^ OrieaUlht of M. DUwip * 

awnriUe’a Ac<|naintanee commatt^ to him the first line AbofO <|«oted, . 

2j5 
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in five copies, ^ 5 U. j>>Jm and alluding to a fortress, my 
best manuscript has a distich not found in the other four ; 

J ^ Jr*^ hfP 

“ at Istakhr was a celebrated -fortress, rich as a mine in jew- 
“ els and various treasures and here were lodged Garsi'- 
VEZ and Jehen (y^), the brother and sonof Afra’- 

sia'b besides many females of that monarch’s fami- 

ly, whom Cai Khusrau, aftera scries of victories, had sent 
from Tur&n or Scj’thia. We now pass to the history 
of Da'ua' (yj) or Darius, whose Persian dominions Iiaviug 
been invaded by Sekander or Alexander, “ such 

numerous armies went forth from Istakhr that their lances 
“ obstructerl the wind in its progress”(‘^“). After battles and 
other transactions we read that Da'ra' “ marched from Jah- 
“ rum (a town noticed in p. 109) to Istakhr," which is again 
described as the pride and glory of illustrious Persians;” 

ji* yldiJ yif jy 4? jihrfl fj^j 

and (about fifty lines after) that he led forth {^^1 jl 
immense bodies of troops from Istakhr; but these were de- 

perhaps^ have seen it adduced in support of his fanciful aystem respecting the Per- 
sepolitan ox or bull Recfaerches/’d’c.Tome il. Supplem.)* and this ingenious an- 
tiquary might have endeavoured to explain the incongruity between Farha'xx's ban- 
ners, by assigning the bull to Istakhr as a city, the antelope to Farka'j^ himself* 

ji oil j ^ ji ^ 

For the first wont ( her af tend) one copy reads bwhverdi^^jj^) ** bc bj ought ftoto 
Jjea/rAr such a numerous army,” &c. 
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fbated, and the triumphant “Alexander entered Istakhr of 
Pars, the royal crown, the glory of that country.’’ 

We learn next that the Macedonian hero, in his turn, led 
forth a mighty army from Istakhr; and that on the death of 
Darius he invited the ‘‘pAshidah ruidn” “ those 

“ whose faces were veiled,” the princesses of Darius’s family, 
to remove from Isfahan where they had taken refuge, and 
become his guests at Istakhr, {mj}, aL) He himself 

had arrived from Kirmdn at Istakhr, and in this city placed 
on his head the imperial crown ; 

here also, according to one copy, Ru shan© or Roxana, the 
daughter of Darius, having arrived 

became the wife of Alexander. Firdausi devotes buta few 
distichs to the account of those kings who reigned during an 
interval of five hundred years, between Alexander and Artax- 
ares or Ardasiii'r the son of Ba'dek. Yet in this portion 
of his work we find Istakhr mentioned ; for it appears that 
Ba’bek resided there as governor, by appointment of Ar- 
dava'n I Buzuro or Artabanus the Great, last 

monarch of the Arsacidan dynasty (jV 
we have already, seen how Tabri connects Ba’bEk and his 
warlike son Ar dash i'r with. the territory and city of Istakhr; 
in like manner Firdausi often introduces. its name into the 
history, not only of ARDAaui 'B,, but of those kings descend* 
ed from him and entitled Sdsanidn, or. Sastanidd, after his rut 
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cestor Sa'sa'n (j^LL). Thus, early in the fourth century, 
Sha'pu'r the second, (,ij '** made Istakhr 

“ his royal dwelling place,” though we read thstt he occasion- 
ally visited Ctesiphon, where many succeeding monarchs of 
his race appear to have principally resided. Istakhr is again 
described, under Siia'pu''r’s reign, as the glory of Persia; and 
in that city was the court of Yezdegerd the first, to which 
his son Bahra'm, styled Gu'r, proceeded from 

Arabia where he had been educated, (jJa*! 
and after a grand hunting party Bahra'm having bestowed 
money on his attendants, returned to Istakhr where he placed 
the imperial crown upon his head. 

jmi j o! J J 

and in aformer part of this work (Vol. I, p. 136) Firdausi’s 
words have been quoted, relating Bahra'm’s journey from 
Media to Persepolis. Here also, early in the fifth century, 
“ Koba'd an illustrious prince, ascended the throne, and 
“ crowned himself with the kuldh or cap of supreme great- 
“ ness ; he then proceeded to Teisfun (of Ctesiphon) from 
“ Istakhr, a city in which the nobles gloried.” 

In the course of his reign Istakhr is again mentioned, but 
without any circumstance requiring particular notice^ Near 
the close of the sixth century we find king Hormuz 
“ passing two months of every year at Istakhr when the dark 
“nights were shortest; for of that place tbe mr was io fcbol 
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“ and pure that he could not prevail on himself to leave it”(‘'^'). 
Early in the seventh century Khusrau surnanied Parvi'z 
and. by our historians, denominated “Chosroes,’’ 
bestowed the government of Istakhr on one of his chiefs ; in 
some copies the name is here written Istarakh, (See p. 
310, note 106) ; and this place is finally mentioned by Fir- 
dausi when he relates that a “ chosen cavalier from the city 
‘‘ of Istakhr,’ j >‘H^) excited the Persians to 

depose a king whose misconduct, though he reigned little 
more than seven weeks, had disgusted all his subjccts(*^*). 

Next to Firdausi’s HhAhndmah in my list of manuscripts 
that mention Istakhr, or the “ Hall of a thousand columns,” 

•U jJ ^ 

Such is the text in four MSS; but a fifth reads ** three" months for “two,” and add* 
some lines which the other copies want; showing to what diftcrent places king HoRMCjS 
removed as the season varied. That his predecessors changed their abodes several 
times every year we learn from the classical authority of Xenophon, (Cyr. viii), Athen* 
eu$| (xti) and others ; these, however, do not wholly agree with our Persian MS. as 
to the places of royal residence. In a future work i shall resume this subject. 

• 

C^*) While engaged in making, these extracts from Firdausi's great Poem, I col- 
laterally examined two prose abridgments ; ode made by a Pdrsf or Fire-worshipper 
of Surat ; the other by a Mubammedan ; for such works among the Asiatkks, though 
many important passages be oniitud, sometimes contain much that we cannot find in 
the originals. But hUkhJr is not mentioned by the Pdr$i; while its name occurs 
several times in the MuUlm6n*$ abridgment which represents it as the scene of a great 
battle between the armies of Darius and Alexander, 

(ouuLm*^ ^ 

a circuthstance not evident from the text of Firdausi. In the Appendix 1 shall more 
fully nofice these two abridgments. 
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is the Mujmel al Tu&rikh or “Abstract of Chro>- 

nicies,” dated by its anonymous author in the year 520, cor- 
responding to 1 126 of the Christian era. This most valuable 
Persian work was brought from Cairo by Vansleb ; and is 
now deposited in the Royal Library at Paris, (MS. No. 62), 
where I had an opportunity (in 1816) of perusing its twenty- 
five sections, and transcribing some(‘’^*). We learn from one 
passage that while Cai Ca'us governed Ir&n, Solomon exer- 
cised both a prophetick and regal sway over the Israelites, 
in Syria ; “ and, as tradition relates, Ca'its requested of So- 
“lomon, that by his command, the D^ves or demons, should 
“ be employed in building for him ; and the immense struc- 
“ ture in P/irs, that called the “Throne or seat of Solomon^ 
“ (Kursi Suleimdn) and others, were erected for Cai Ca'us- 
“by the dives-, and this information we derive from theChro- 
‘‘nicle of Tabhi. But Solomon was contemporary with 
“Cai Kkusrau, according to another account ; and Ham- 
“zah Isfaiia'ni in his book offers some remarks on the. 
“ Throne of Solomon, and denies to this edifice the origin. 
“ above assigned ; for it exhibits many figures of hogs sculp- 
“ tured in stone ; and there are not any living creatuics more- 


('”) Here I muit jj>in a wrj numerous crowd in ccknowledgiHg) the liberality, at, 
tention and politeness of the gentlemen who preside in the various departments oC 
that noblr institution, the Bibliothique da Roi] since.' with every due. cate for, tbs 
preservation of the objects committed to- their charge, they seem- at all times most- 
prompt in facilitating the researches not' only of persons formally introduced and ra- 
commeBded, blit of strangers however bumble aod unknovn, and ftom .'WlitiUnpfeh 
country. • . . . .. . 
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** odious than swine to the children of Israel. And he fur- 
‘‘ ther says, that it contains inscriptions in Pahlavi; which a 
^‘certain MMed (or priest of the Fire-worshippers) was once 
brought there to read ; and among those inscriptions some 
‘‘ declared “ that the edifice had been constructed in the time of 
‘‘Jem, on such a month and such a dai/J^ These (adds he) and 
“ many other Pahlavi inscriptions 1 thought it unnecessary to 
“ copy, for an explanation could not have been derived from 
“ the mere forms of letters whilst I was ignorant of their pow- 
“ers; and that (Throne of Solomon) has been called Hez&r 
“ Sutiin^ or “The Thousand Columns;*^ and on other edifices 
“ there are inscriptions containing piemorials of Tahmu u as ; 
“ but such works seem almost too difiicult for human abilities; 
“ while, as it is said, the dives or demons were subservient to 
“ Jemshi'd and to Tahmuras^X^^^). We next read that 


3 ^ ^ 

j ^ 3 c-^Ui 

v/^ J *^3^ iiS-Wi y j J 

^ iail 4^ j3 J^JV 

uT 3 3 3j9j J^ i 

j]jh y\ ^ ouisy iZ3jf )\ jS j 4->> ^bu 4s^ jV 

^^kalL U1 jobj y^laj ^ Jf/. 3*^^ 

Tbe p<i»«age above marked wftb italkk letteri in mj 
inittalatton« expreiMu^ I beMeve^ our .author’s meauiog, ^*thAt iht had hetfa tm 
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Queen Hu ma'i, whom Persian history has already associated 
with Istakhry (p.344), “sent her troops into the kingdom of 
“ Rim (the Grecian or Roman provinces in Western Asia, 
“Anatolia, &c.) whence, having been victorious, they brought 
“ a multitude of captives ; these Huma'x emplo^'ed on works 
“ of architecture, and she erected in P&rs three edifices ; one 
“ by the side (or in the vicinity) of Hczdrdn Sutin, or “ The 
“ Thousand Columns,” which is (at) Istakhr. A second nam- 
“ ed Jahenbun on the r6ad to Ddrdbgerd; and a third on the 
“road leading to Khurasan i this was at the village of iCai- 
“ muh where she formed a town or city, whicby according ta 
“tradition, is that now called Medinah Chah; one of the pla- 
“ ces ruined inibrraer ages by Afbasi a'b ; but all these works 
“of Queen Huma’x, Alexander destroyed (‘”), We then 
learn that those illustrious founders of the Sasanian dynasty,. 
Abdasux'b and his son SHA'pu'B,died at Istakhr; and in a 
particular section “On the burial-places of the Persian kings”" 




BtrucUd,'* A c. Yet there seems an obscurity in the Persian^ arising perha{>s from the 
omission of tome word in the original MS. or, more probably, in my extract from it. 

1 have supposed by the insertion of (adds hej after the italick passage, that it is Ham- 
tAH Isfaha'ni who continues the account. We know that a undertook to, > 

explain the inscriptions in 344, or A, P. 95b. (De Sacy Mem. &c. p. 137}* 

^ fXf 

^ vj!/^ jxXaCwi AAdb j Compare this passage from Ike MS. MiifmdttkSilmj, 
iiiikh, with one above given ((>. 345) from the M3« Chroaiele of ^ . 
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((^ IIu'sHANG, MiNu'cHEnn, Quecu 

Huma'i, Da'ra'b, lus soa Da'ka'i, (the last Darius) and 
many of their successor's, were buried in Pars; and we may 
suppose at or near the metropolis; for this city is formally 
described or unequivocally indicated as the established place 
of royal sepulture in various instances. Thus “ Za'b, (the 
“ father of Cai Koba'd) died at J.sm/i7ir and was entombed 
“ at the mountain-foot.” “Cai Kora'd died at the capital 
“ of PArs, and was buried there; or, according to another ac- 
“ count, at Balkh “Cai Ca'u's (his soa) died at htakhr , and 
“ was there deposited in the sepulchre of his father also 
“ Ardashi 'r, son of Ba'bek wa;( buried at Is<aWir ’('™). 

• 

In order of chronology I might here notice the SuERr'r 
Edri^si^s Ntizhat al Mushtak^ (composed about A. II. 548, 
A. D. 1153), but as the Arabick text has been printed and 
translated, and my present object is chiefly an examination 
of works known hitherto only in the Eastern languages, it 




(MS. M%^m.atTudr,) 

I must here remark that in another part of the Mujmel al Tudrtkh, describing the 
dress of the ISasanim kings, BVbbk is styled Pddshdh or sovereign o( Utakhr, 
( » sluijli ^ ^ circumstance which does not accord with the accounts 

by TABBi fnd other Periian writer.. Ba’bbk Umentioued by the Greek Hit- 
torian Agathiaa, (Ub. 11), who calk him Pehko$ (Ila/Seroi) ; the original Pahlmi name 
being PA'PKKl (d|Q(iJOr)> aPeriianPi>|wW* <ni»iroinj«)*l>pe«r« in Cinnam. Hut. 
iBf; li tod the Artaitrea (Apratflfni) Agathiu u the Pahhvi Abtahshbm 
«|>.H jf:t!yVi6ftaied by the modem Peniaiif into Aksaihi'k 

3 A 
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will suffice to observe that this author, often styled the “Nu- 
bian Geographer,” celebrates Istakhr (Clira. iii. Sect. 7), as 
preeminent among Persian cities for its extent, its edifices 
and population(‘"). 

The celebrated Poet Niza'jvii of Ganjah who 
died in the year 576, (or of our era 1180), assures us that he 
compiled his Sekander Ndmek jX>Lm) or “ History of 
Alexander,” from Jewish, Christian and Pahlavi records; by 
which we may suppose him to mean Hebrew, Greek or 
Latin, and old Persian manuscripts(‘^®). He informs us that 
the Macedonian hero, having espoused Ru'suang or Roxr 
ana, the daughter of Darius, and proceeded (from Isfahdn ) 
“ to Istakhr, there placed on his head the imperial crown, in 
“the place of Caiumers and of Cai KonA"D”('”) ; where 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


lo p. 32U a passage has been quoted from EoRi'si's work, of which and of its 
Latin and Italian translations, a short notice may be found in VoL I. p. 24 (note 22). 

("*) Of Niza mi’s Sekander N&meh (already noticed in VoL 1. p. 61), the Persian 
te.\t has passed under the Calcutta press; but it is here classed among Manuscripts ; no 
translation, to my knowledge, having yet appeared in any European language. Thie 
printed edition 1 have never seen; but am willing to believe that the editors fouqded 
their text on most excellent authorities. Written copies are sufficiently numerous; 
among several in ray own collection two are particularly valuable from their aqtiquity, 
(one transcribed in J365, the other in 1437); two from their beautiful penmanship, 
splendid illuminations and pictures, executed in the best Persian style; and two from, 
the marginal notes with which they abound. 

In the oldest MS. 1 find the name as here written, I$tarakh; although the c|tapt^ytbM^ 
containi this passage is entitled **The sitUng of IsKA^PEft or A^i^er on thie ra|ait 
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(about eighty couplets after) he gave publick audience, ad- 
ministered justice and transacted business “ascending the 
“ throne every morning at an early hour, according to the 
“ institution of Jemshi'd”(’®'’). We next find Alexander on 
the Caspian shore receiving a messenger wlio tells him 
“ that he had come from the Tukht or royal city of Istakhr'’ 
(ili .ijj |*jul bringing important intelligence; and 
the monarch, undertaking an expedition to distant countries, 
leaves an accomplished statesman as’govcrnor in that city, 
with powers extending from the Chinese to the Mediterra- 
nean sea. Lastly, among the princes and generals who sur- 
rounded Alexander; like stars about the moon, is “ Koba^d 
“of Istarakh one of the imperial family” 

I do not recollect that the ancient capital ift mentioned in any 
other of Niza'mi’s Poems. 

The rare and excellent work entitled Jdmeaa al llekdyul 
t''V) “Collection of Anecdotes,” may be next 
examined, as ud*»Sl>y) Nu'ead’di'n Muhammeo 

Aoufi, the author dates it in 625, (or A. D. 1227). The two 
copies which I have used are large folio MSS.; one contain- 
ing'SoO pages, the other above one thousand ; and an entire 

throne at htakhrJ* jd where the usual 

spelling is observed. 

jr* JV 

I here quote my oldest cdpy; five others have jk for in the second line; and the 
two most modern, without any alteration of the sense, read for 
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chapter (the fourth of Part I.) is devoted to the ancient his- 
tory of Persia. In this we learn that king Gushta'sp caused 
the book called Zend u Pdzend (jj;b j Mj) which Zerdusht 
had composed, to be transcribed in letters of gold on twelve 
thousand leaves of ox-skin, and taken 4*!ub) to the ci- 

tadel of htakhr{^^'). Here, soon after, Isfendia'r son of 
Gushta'sp was imprisoned on suspicion of treason ; but the 
Monarch when surrounded by enemies who had slain in 
battle about twenty of his sons, despatched a messenger to 
Istakhr; the prince was liberated from chains, and hastened 
to the relief of Gushta'sp. We next find Ardashi'u, the 
son of Ba'bek, at Istakhr, where, having privately engaged 

several persons in his interest, he killed the son of Arda- 

♦ 

va'n (or Artabanus) then residing in that capital of Pars as 
governor or viceroy of the whole province ; 

Early in the seventh century, Yezdegeud, a descendant of 
Nu'siiirava'n the Just, was concealed at Istakhr^ while 
young, from the fury of Siii'iiu'iAii who had murdered his 
own father to obtain the crown, and his own brothers lest 

(*®‘) That the sacred Volume of Zerdvsiit’^ law was deposited at Istakhr in a 
place called Dernebisht, 1 have already shown (See p. 344) from the Arabick text of 
TabrCs Chronicle. Other anecdotes respecting it are given by Dr. Hyde; (Hist. 
Kelig. Vet. Peis. cap. 24). To me leaves seem better in translation than whole skins 
of oxen (^l^ and some MSS for twelve thousa;id read twelve hundred, and 

others twelve volumes ; or, as the Tdrikh Ma^fem, only twelve skins. If we suppose 
Zgrdusht to have used the Persepolitan character, and each combiiiatipn of tbe 
arrow-headed element to be a letter, he could not have crowded many words into a line« 
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they should contend for We read also in a subse- 

quent passage, (Part I, ch, 5), that Yezdegerd was se- 
cretly nursed at Istakhr, According to another anecdote, 
(Part. I, ch. 7), it is related that in the time of Kesra or 
Chosroes ^ jJu/ whole year the 

heavens withheld their showers ; and an excessive drought 
(and consequent famine) desolated the land of Istakhr 
(jUil j) ; and lastly (Part I, ch. 10) we 

find the people of this place complaining to Sha'fu - ii Diiu - 
lecta'e against a person whom ho had appointed to collect 
the taxes. 

What Saadi has said in the Gulist/m (ch. iv.) of one whose 
voice was so loud that it might even shake Istakhr, is suffi- 
ciently known to Europeans through various translations; and 
some copies of his works, though not all, contain, I think, an 
all^usion to the ruins of Persepolis, in an extraordinary com- 
position, to quote which more particularly would not confer 
any additional honour on Saadi, so justly celebrated, from 
most of his other writings, as a philosopher and moralist. 
The Gulistdn is dated A. 11.656, (A. D. 1258). 

Menha'je Seba'je (^J^ author of the Tebc/a ISldsri 
a work dated A. H. 658, (A. D. 1259-1260), and 


C®*) j' Shi'bu lAH 

murdered, in one day, his own father and seventeen brothers and nephews, we have 
before learned from the Shirdz Nameh, quoted in p. 34; which also mentions the con- 
cealment of young Yez DEO RRD for some time in the castle of Fahender near Shirdz, 
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already quoted, (Vol. I, p. 312), informs us that king Solo- 
mon frequently employed superhuman powers, by which he 
was transported in one morning the space of a month’s jour- 
ney, "‘from the Holy House or Jerusalem, to Istakhr of FdrsJ^ 

jO * He then pro- 
ceeded in a few hours another month’s journey towards. 
Cdbuly and having passed the night on the Kuh i Sidtimdn 
(^Uj^L» or “ Solomon’s Mountain’’ near Multan^ returned 
with equal expedition io Istakhr; however this may be, ‘‘ the 
‘‘most authentick traditions relate that Istakhr^ for his ac- 
“ commodation, had been relinquished by Minu'cheur, 
“ then holding the sovereignty of Habylon”(^^‘'). 

Ebn Khaleca’n ^j}\y whose biographical work is 
dated A. H. 672 (A, D. 1273), celebrates among various 
learned and pious Masebndnsy Ahmed ben Yezt'd ben Isa 
BEN Ala'eazl jujj A^!) sumaivied Al 

Istakhr I who was emineiit for his knowledge of 

religion and law, and died A. H. 328, (A. D. 939)- having 
long exercised the functions of chief judge ^xCnm {^s). The 
biographer remarks on this occasion that Istakhr had produ- 

jV (MS, Ttbcdt Ndsri.) 

The extraordinary association of Solomon with Istakhr and other places in Persia, and 
the confusion of the Jewish monarch with Jem or Jkmshi'd* have l^n, already 
noticed, and must be the subject of future remark. It does not appear from the 
Hebrew Scriptures that Solomon travelled into^distaut countries, however widely his 
fleets may have diffused the glory of his name. 
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ced, besides Ahmed, a considerable number of men (he 
alludes only to Muhammedans) illustrious for their learn- 
mg(‘«‘). 


Zakaria Cazvi'ni V.;^) "^*0 died about the year 
674 (or of our era 1275) in his geographical work enliticd 
Seir al bddd having described Ix/aUtr as a city of 

which the founder was only known to him who rules heaven 
and earth, notices a tradition tliat Sojomon often passed the 
day at Baalbek and the night at hlaklir; “ where,” eonlinncs 
our author, “is a very considerable Fire-temple; the Magians 
“ affirm that this edifice was a Masjed or temple of Solomon, 
“on whom be the peace of God ! Masaoudi says that it 
“ is situate within the city ; I .went there and beheld won- 
“ derful structures ; marble columns of great height and ex- 
“ traordinary appearance; and on the summits of those co- 
“ lunms huge figures carved in stone ; and this lofty edifice 
“stands near the foot of a mountain”(’®'’). Zakaria then 

^ J 3 Having never seen the ori- 

ginal Arabick work of Ebn Khaleca'N, I quote the Persian tranilation made at 
Constantinople in the year 026 (A. D, 1619) by desire of the Turkish Emperor; and 
even of this, my copy does not contain the whole, though filling two quarto V^olumes. 
As it is possible that Zakaria's Stir albtldd, of which the date does not appear, 
may have been finished in 073 or 074, it is here placed after Ebn Khaleca'n's 
B iography, assigned by D'Hcrbeldt, (Art. Vqfiat) to 072. Yet I suspect Zak aria's 

work to be more ancient. 

>■ 
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adds that the wind incessantly blows at this place, having 
been, as some report, imprisoned ^ere by king Solomon ; 
“ and in the Chronicle of Ebn Ju'zi it is related that when 
‘‘ Sueta'n Alp Arsla'n took the castle of Istalchr, he found 
“ there a cup made of fir(izeh or turquoise, on which was 
“inscribed the name of Jemshi'd”(*®‘*). The apple pro- 
duced here, half sweet and half sour, (See p. 348, and Edx 
Haukal, p, 129) is next mentioned; and finally, ^‘thc author 
“ surnamed after this city, Istakhri, whose work describes 
“ the inhabited regions, and the cities, and the distances or 
“ stages between each, and the particular circumstances for 
“ which different places are remarkable”(’®’'). 

j Jrl? y ^ 

The Stir al heUid (w'lU! from which 1 extruct this passage, is a translation of 

Zak aria's work originall)' written in Aiabick and entitled Athur al belad 
but this has never fallen into my hands. The Persian translator may, perhaps, have 
faithfully preserved the author’s meaning; but in several places he appears to disregard 
not only elegante but correctness of language. From the vague manner of quotation 
so general among the Eastern writers, it is dilhcult to ascertain whether it was Ma- 
SAOUDi or Zak aria himself who had visited the ruins. Masaoudi, a distinguished 
author, nourished in the tenth century of Christ; but 1 have not yet enjoyed an oppoi> 
tu. ity of consulting his works. 

. **li ^ JLiJ v^l j (*“) 

Ebn Ju'zi, a voluminous, writer died in the year 597 (A. D. 1200); Alp Arsla'm 
in 405, (A. D. 1073) after a reign of ten years. I have reason to believe that the 
Persian Tdrikh Suleiman Shdhi ** ® translatioo of Ebn Ju'zi's 

Arabick Chronicle. \ 
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The Ca zi BeizaVi relates in his excellent 

Kizdm al TiUirikh dated A. H. 674, A. 13. 1275, 

tlxat Caiumeus, the first Persian king, “founded two cities 

“one htakhi\ wherein he chietly resided; the other Damd- 
“ vand.** Istakhr was the capital of his grandson Hu siiang ; 
and so considerably enlarged by Jemshid “that it ex- 
“ tended from the borders of Khafreg to the extremity of 
Rdmgerdy a space of twelve farsahgs; and there he con- 
“structed an immense edifice of which the columns and 
“ other vestiges remain to this day ; and they are called 
“ Chehil Mindreh or the “ Forty Spircs’’('^‘^). Similar mo- 
numents the world cann,ot exhibit. When “Jemsui'd had 
completed this magnificent structure he assembled all the 
kings and chiefs of diflerent countries, and at the hour of 
the vernal equinox seated himself on his throne in that pa- 
lace; and the day of this ceremony was styled naurdz 

IsTAKHRi is quoted on many occasions by Zakaria in the Seir al beldd; and in 
some copies (for the MSS. diifer) of his Aja'ieb Makhfukfit (Chapter of Wells) I find 
a reference to Tstakhri’s Kitdb Akdlim or *‘Book of Ciimates." 

By this, or by wliatevcr title it may be distinguished, the geographical work of Is. 
TAKHRi, which 1 sought in vain, may be recommended to future travellers as an 
object worthy of research. The IstakBri here mentioned is probably, a different; 
persdii from him above celebrated by Ebm Kuai, kca'n. 

3 B 
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or the new day.” W6 next read that “ according to some 
“ traditions, Solomon, on whom be the peace of God! attack* 
“ ed Cai Khusratt who fled from Istakhr to Balkh where 
“he was slain’X‘®% After this, while Gushta'sp reigned, 
Zerddsht invited mankind to renounce the Sabian and 
adopt the Magian worship ; he resided on N^sht a 

mountain of Istakhr, “and in that mountain and its vicinity 
“ are the sculptured figures and tombs of most of the ancient 
“ Persian kings ; and among the Persians prior to Islam, (or 
“ the introduction of Muhammed’s religion) there were three 
“ kinds of sepulture; some bodies were interred in (natural) 
“ caverns; some in da/cA/naAs formed in mountains; and others 
“ (the bones being) separated, were placed in jars or urns 
“ under ground. Then Gushta'sp having become a disciple 
“of Zerdusht, went to Istakhr, and established bis resi- 
“ deuce on that mountain; and he employed himself in read- 
“ing the Zend, and commanded that Fire-temples should be 
“erected”(‘p. From the castle of Js/oiAr, (as mentioned 


The historian Had before mentioned that Cai Khusrau resig^d the throne to Lohr- 
Asp, and retired from publick life. ^ 


^ \,£ m \ j ^ 

lyAiAu) J J J \JS^\ tXwb t*m JJI 

jij J 

j CL.sAM.wJ J U**» 

^yjU-Ui UjiCiul j cL.sw.^« The name of Mount SrfiM U nearly obliterated in 
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in another work, (See p. 364), Isfendia'r proceeded to fight 
the enemies of his father Gushta'sp; and in the history of 
Queen Khuma'ni or Huma'i, we read that “ as some 

“ traditions relate, she built the Chehil Mindreh or “ Hall of 
“ F orty Columns;” and a great mansion that stood in the midst 
“ of Istakhr, and which the Muselm&ns converted into a m»(m- 
“yed or mosque: and this mosque is at present (the thirteenth 
“century of Christ) fallen to decay”(’*“). Ardashi'r’s revolt 
against Ardava'n (See p. .346) is then noticed and his sei- 
zure of Istakhr; where, we also learn, the nobles of Fdrs 
caused young prince Yezdegerd to be secretly educated 
( j) through fear of the cruel 
Shiru'iah (See p. 36 q). In the seventh ‘century Slur&z 
was founded by a brother of Ilejdje (^U®*) and soon became, 
what Istakhr had been, the capital of Fdrs; and about the 


middle of the eleventh century, Fazlu'iah (-^jLi») a rebel- 
lious Emir, imprisoned in the castle of Istakhr^Sy command 






endeavouring to escape, was 
killed By the governor. At the end of the twelfth century 


we find another unfortunate prince, the 

Ata'beo Ki^tbad^di'n imprisoned in the same castle, 

which appears, also, to have been the place of his death. 

4 


mfeopy of the NizSm al TtUirikk, I here supplied it on the authority of other MSS. at 
WiirdflfefairflQid a ndte on HAMaAi«LAii^8 Geogtaphy, in thiecourse of tbit tetetion. 
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Fazlallah Cazvi'ni <>1^' J^) next follows ; though 
according to some accounts he might have claimed an earlier 
notice(‘®'). From his elaborate and flowery work the Tarilch 
Maajem we learn that Caiumerth whom 

the Magians confound with Adam, others describe as a son 
of Noah, and all declare to have been the first king, erected 
the cities of Balkh {^) and Damdvaml (jOjUj); “and htakhr 
of Fdrs is also one of the places founded by him, and at 
“ Istakhr he chiefly resided”(‘'’®). IIu'shang second 

Monarch of the earliest Persian d^masty, “ made some ad- 
“dition to the building at Js<a/c/<r which had been his (grand) 
“father’s royal seat.’’ A) 

Jemsiii'd, “ort a day appointed by the astrologers, began 
“ to construct a city at htakhr, extending from the extremity 
“ of the plain of KhafrCg to the middle of Rdmgerd; and an 
“edifice so substantially built and on so firm a foundation, 
“that among all the monuments in the seven climates of the 

♦ 

In p. 302, (note 90), I mentionetl different dates assigned to this author, but as 
he dedicates his work (both in prose and veiwe) to the Ata'beg Nasret’ad’6i'N, 
we must not hesitate to place him between A, H. 695 and 730, 
(A. D. 1205 and 1329), for so long that Prince governed Luresthn as we 

learn from the Jth&n, Arik of Ahmkd al Ghafa'rt, who mentions his couyntryman 
Fazlallah of Cazmn, and the dedication of hU Tar'ikh Maajem to ihe AUbeg 
above named. * 

olSjl j\ ^ C^) 

Here I may notice some doubts whether the name of tins most ancieii^^er^nlM* 
not rather G a iu’mErt spit with a Persian G, nod T with tvro ]pnin^^ 

Caiu'merth as above written in the text. (See the^pict. J^vrA^n Kaftea bofji 
names, also in the w ord ^ Cat ), 
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“ world, traveller^ have not beheld its equal; and the re- 
“ mains of it are at this day visible in tlie cylindrical columns 
“ and the pillars of those houses or structures called Chehil 
“ MinAreh, or the “ Forty Spires’V""). At the “place above 
“ described, Istarakh," (^/i. king JemshTd institu- 

ted with mirth and rejoicings, the festival of Nauniz (j,,,;) or 
the “new day;’’ when, at the vernal equinox, the. Sun entered 
the zodiacal sign of the Ram, In his history of C.\i Koha’d 
our author quotes from tlic Shdhndrncli, a passage which I 
have already given, (Sec p. 351), We then read that Cai 
Khusrau (or Cyrus) having been educated in a distant 
country, was broiiglit while young to Pars; and that vari- 
ous kings or chiefs assemble^l under the shadow of his 
l)anner “as soon as they heard of his arrival at Istakhr, the 
“ place of the imperial throne.’* 

It is next related that Cai Khusrau bavins: resigned the 
crown to Lou a asp, secluded himself from the society of 
iiien, and was never after seen ; but the strange tradition 
respecting his flight firom htakhr to avoid the attack of 
Solomon, and his being slain at Dalkh, is here noticed, as in 






^JUii ^ ^Ijp ^ ^ 

The^att^r p^rtc^tliis passage tii^ been already quoted (p. 302), and tbe difference of 


apioions respecting the age of Jemsui’p, iu p. 8i0; Sec also p. 24^ and p. 15. 
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p. 370 by a former writer(‘*®). We'aft^itjfvards team that 
king “GusiiTA'sp on his return (from Balkh) U) litakhf 
“ caused a dakhmah or vault to be made, in which he depo^" 
sited with much reverential ceremony the Book Zend, 
“(composed by Zerdosht); and appointed a body of 
“ persons to guard it”('®^). When the grandson of Gush- 
ta'sp, king Bauman bequeathed the crown to Kuo- 

ma'ni or Hcma'i, who was both his daughter and 

wife, his son, named Sa'sa'n (^LL) retired from coyirt, and 
in the vicinity of Istakhr led an obscure pastoral life ; and 
“ into one of the rivers of Istakhr,” as Tabri has already 
informed us, (See p. 344), j' or as some 

relate a river of Balkh, Khuma'ni -threw the box or ark that 
contained her infant son Da'ra', whom a miller saved and 
educated. Among the edifices in different places attribu- 
ted to this Queen, are “ some of the structures at Istakhr” 
(Awl cyl^Ue jl Fazlallah then mentions the taking of 



The reader will recollect how numerous and contradiclory are the classical ac* 
counts both of Cyrus's life and death; the Philosopher Pythagoras (Fisha'ov'itas a 
ki'm is described as contemporary with Cai Khusrau, or Cyrus, 

by the Persian author now before us; and the Prophet Daniel (Da'nia'l JI^U) 
as contempory with Lohea'3P, the successor of Cai Khusrau. 

j ^ WT isUi 

According to the Diet. Burkan Kutteu, the word dakkmhs aigtiifies liot olily • topibi- 
or sepulchral vault, but a coffin ot chest to contain the. dead, 
dakhmah u more particularly applied to the sepulchres or *^grard Wtt$^^ 
of the or Fire-worshippers, ' * 
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this city by Ardashi'k, from king Ardava''n, and his mak- 
ing there a solemn vow to utterly exterminate the MoWi ttl 
Taw6y^, or petty kings whose fate has been 

already mentioned by other writers, (See p. 346 &c). That 
twelve thousand families were sent from Istakhr by Sha'- 
pu'e the second to repeople Nisibin, we know from Tabui's 
account, (quoted in p. 346) ; but they were partly taken, as 
our present author relates, from IsfahAn as well as Istakhr. 

Fakhrad’di'n surnained Bena'keti (j^^) who 

dates his Tarikh or Chronicle in the year 717 (A. D. 13171, 

ascribes the foundation of two cities, Istakhr and Damavand, 

to the first king, Caium^rs; and he relates that Jemsui'd 

• 

also “constructed buildings at Istakhr, where he erected that 
“ great palace of which the columns yet remain, and which 
“ is called Chehil Min&reh, or the “ Forty Spires”(“^). Here 
on the entrance of Sol into Aries he instituted the festival of 
Nauriiz. After Zardeiiusht (c>A*jjj) had been uninten- 
tionally killed, Gusiita'sp “ proceeded to Istakhr and built 


j Sele the MS. Tarikh Bahr al InM 

or “Ocean of Genealogies," commonly styled the Tarikh Ben- 
aulhor’s ftirtli pl46e heiog 'Bhidket, Shtihrnkhiah 

mi^Shdah (j^U),»cJtyof TwiisoxIaiMu The ingenious Biron leniich 
aiij^rs deceiycdl by the name Bendketi which roust be spelt Bend GUi Ui to 
foim “ Fu^ncli mabdi/ “life cohstniction^ or fhbrick nf the world,'' as be tmnf* 
latc^ U 8^ of bi« '‘Historia Priorum Regnm Persartttn post Itlamismuni^'' 

(Viennro, 1782). But he corrects the rotstoke in p. 142. 







** IHe-teMples*^ ij^ 3 TKd ^^sp4ra|S^ “ 

of Ardashi'r with some of his father^# frienBi^^ W 
to overthrow Ardava'n, is ne^tt nienti6«M. ^ Sha'^^ 
second, who had been placed on the throne at GtesiphOh 


when an infant of only forty days, ‘‘ went at the age Of eight 
years to Istakhr the place of enthronement of his ances- 
tors< dEiastiy » 

about the year 680 (A, D. 1281) we find Selju'ksha'h 

r 

iniprisoncd in the castle of Istakhr, 


The Geographieal work of Abu'lfeoa, composed in 7^1 
(A. D. 1321) might here follow; but the principal passage 
describing Istakhr that the printed extracts afford is quoted 
in p. 341 ; the complete work I have never seen. 


Hamdallah (Jij^) surnamed Mastowfi also 

Cazvi'ni i^y/) dates his Thrikh Guztdqh or 

“ Select History,"' in A, II. 730, the year of Christ 1329. 
From this excellent Chronicle we learn that among the me- 


iiiorials of Caiumers, first Persian king, are some of. the 
ecjlifices aX Istakhr in F6rs To these his , 

grandson Hu'shang added oUiers; and amo^' 

Jemsui'd’s works one was “the coinplelipn of.the building 
"at Istakhr, so that it ej^teniled in length twelve far^n|iB;^ 
“and ten in breadth; this space 1ndHdingvanGt»p|»i^ 
“an<i grounds devoted to agricultiiml^ 


^ ;1 C^) 
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Hum a'i’s works at Isiakhr the remains are called HezarSutUn 
or the ‘‘Thousand Columns,” an edifice ruined by Alexander, 
as we read in a passage before quoted, (p. 303). 

Here the Mejmaa al Tnsdb or “Collection of Ge- 

nealogies,” must, according to its date, be interposed between 
Hamdallah s Chronicle, and his Geographical Trcatise(^^^). 
In the Mejmaa al Insab^ as elsewhere, we find ascribed to 
Jemsiii'd “the structure of Ilezdr SiUun or the “ Thousand 
Columns,” called at present Chehl Mindreh, or the “Torty 
“ Spires.” ^ c^Uc). Next, 

in the history of Cai Ca'u's, it is related that “ the city of 
“ Istakhr was founded by him ; and C a'u's lived in the time of 
“ Solomon, with \vhoin he observed terms of peace, and he 
“ was safe from the svvord of Solomon ; and he rcqiu stcd of 
“ him that the Dives or Demons should at his command be 
“employed on works in the city of Istakhr; and all those 
“ edifices which now remain in the territory of FArs^ are 
“ vestiges of Ca'u's ; but some attribute them to Jemsiii'd, 


('”) The Mijmaa al Insdb was begun in 733 (oi of our era 1332) and appears to have- 
been fiuisbed in 733. Of this work, which coiifaiiis much interesting and curious in- 
formation, historical, chronological, geographical and miscellaneous, 1 have never 
seen but one copy ; that procured for me by a bookseller at Shir&z, who mistook it for 
the Bohr al Insdb of Bbna’kkti, noticed in p. 373, and at that time an object of my 
research. To a similar mistake, or an ioteifded <^eption, I am indebted for the Sitr 
al helddn jya) instead of the Sur al akaltm jyJ) I for the Tarikk 

t TaMitAn Tirtkh i Tabri •"** 

some other rare and viduable Manuscripts, which on a future occasion sWl be morA- 
itUy described. 

3 c 
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*‘as before mentione(r(*®®). We next learn, in the account 
of Shirdz^ that F6rs contained buildings of the earliest ages, 
founded by Caiumers; augmented by Tahmuras, *‘and 
‘^improved to the utmost perfection by Jemshi'd; and the 
‘‘ original of these was the city of Istakhr^ which began at 
“the village of Khafreg and ended at Rdmgerd; and gco- 
“ metricians have stated that htakhr is in the thirtieth 
“degree of Latitude, and the eightieth of Longitude’^(^^^). 


Reverting to Hamdallah, whose historical work has been 
above examined, we now open his geographical description 
of Iran or Persia, forming about one third part of the cele- 
brated Nuzhat al CuKib or “ Heart’s Delight” 

which, in the astronomical section, is dated A. IL 740, 
(A. D. 1339)« Here my reader might be at once referred 
to the most important passage concerning htakhr^ as trans- 
lated by M. Langlfes(^^^) ; but I am induced, from the nu- 




t 


h ^ adj) jd j J ^200^ 

»1 jii bLw ^ 

9j ^ J Knotj 


^ y c* 

(**) lo his interesting ** Memoire Histortqnesur Persepotts’* published in the ** Ala- 
gazin Encyclopedique/’ Au lU ; also at the end of bis ** Collectioo PorUtiv^ de 
Voyagesii” Tome HI, 
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merous variations found in different copies, to give it after 
the text of a very valuable Manuscript ; more especially as 
the copy used by that eminent French Orientalist does not 
appear to agree exactly with mine in two or three names of 
places, nor even in some sentences; and the passage has not, 
I believe, been ever printed until now, in the original lan- 
guage(*^^). htakhr\^' says the Persian geographer, “is of 
“ the third climate ; situate in Longitude from the Fortunate 
“Islands 88-30, and Latitude from the Eciuinoctial line, 30. 
“According to one tradition Caiumeus founded it; or, ac- 
“ cording to another, his son whose name was Istakhr. 
“ Some buildings were also erected there by IIu siiang; and 
“ Jemshi'd completed the work, so that in length itextend- 
“ ed from the borders of Khafreg to the extremity of Itdm^ 
gerd, fourteen farsangs; and it was ten farsangs broad; 
“ and in this space were comprehended buildings, and cul- 
“ tivated fields, and villages ; also three very strong castles 
“on the summits of three mountains ; one the castle of L- 


(*®*) From three of the copies in my o^ collection and others which I have eYam* 
ined, it would be impo!»6ible to form a perfect text, so numerous are the erroura and 
deficiencies^ some wanting several lines in difiereiit parts, and others even entire secti- 
ons ; mo«t of them misrepresenting tbeclr-iracters that express the longitudes and lati- 
tudes, and each mis>speiiing many names of places; villages, cities, rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, &c. But from these blemishes my" fourth copy of the Nuzhat al cufiib U 
almost wholly exempt; a folio volume of above three hundred pages, finely written by 
a K&teb or scribe of SMriz: whose mistakes, by no means frequent, a learned person- 
age named Abu'l Uassan Ma'zandera'ni has with few e». 

cepiions corrected ; copiously inserting in the margins ot most pages, his own excellent < 
notes and illustrations* • This MS. of course, I have invariably used. 
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“ takhr-, the second Shekesteh; the third Shangw6n{*°*) ; and 
“ these were called Seh Gumbeddn, or the “ Three Domes.’’ 
“ The author of the Pars Nhneh, or History of Ears, says 
“that Jemshi'd built a palace in Istakhr at the foot of a 
“ mountain; and the construction of this palace may be thus 
“ described. At the mountain-foot was formed, of hard black 
“ stone, a square terrace, one side of which was united to 
“ the mountain, the other three sides projecting on the plain; 
“ the height of it was thirty gaz{-^^). On two sides were as- 
“ cents by means of staircases; and on other parts of the plat- 
“ form, round or cylindrical columns of white stone, chiseled 
“ with so much art that even on soft wood such delicate 
“ execution could not have been eniployed. At the gateway 
“stand two square pillars; each of which must exceed in 
“ weight an hundred thousand mans{^^) ; and there is not, 
“in the vicinity, any stone of the same appearance or kind ; 


More correctly, perhaps, Sangwan; See p 314, note 1 13; where it appears that 
this castle was also called Sepidhi, and with the other two constituted the fortress of 
Seh Gumbeddn, or “The Three Domes.” 

« 

C®*) The Persian measure called gaz (ji), as 1 remarked* on a former occasion, is 
equal to forty English inches. 

(”*) The man is a weight variously estimated in dilTereot places; but when 

mentioned without any local distinction, ibe man of Tabriz is commonly .understood^ 
being now of most general use throughout Persia; this is equal to seven pounds and 
one quarter, English. The Diet. Burhdn Kafca informs us that the ManTuMu 
comprises forty dstars each dztdr, fifteen miscaiz ( so that the man 

weighs six hundred mtsco/; each mucdl six ddnekz j each ddnek eight halh 

and each one grain of barley. 
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“ and the scrapings df those pillars stop the effusion of blood 
“ from wounds ; and there is sculptured the figure of the 
“ Bor&c of our prophet, on whom and on his race be the 
“ blessing of God ! . Its face is represented as human ; it 
“ has a curled beard ; and a crown on the head ; Mith the 
“fore and hind feet, and the tail of a bull orox(*“’). There 
“also is executed the resemblance of Jemshi'd, under a 
“ form exceedingly handsome ; and in that mountain wore 
“ hot-baths hollowed in the rock, the water of which issues 
“ warm from a spring, so that fire was not there necessary ; 
“and high upon the mountain (or on its summit) were 
“ spacious dakhmahs (or sepulchral vaults) whic’.i the common 
“ people called Zinddn e bad, or “ Prisons of the wind.” On 
“ the first introduction of Isldm or Muhammed’s religion, as 
“ the inhabitants of Istakhr several times violated treaties and 
“ conceived treacherous designs, the IMiisdmdns committed in 
“ that city great slaughter and devastation ; and in the time of 


(*") In a Persian picture now before me, the Boruc which miraculously carried Mu- 
hammed from Mecca to Jerusalem, is Kppresenled passing swiftly through the sky, 
though not winged ; the hoofs are divined, and its tail resembles a bull's; it has the face 
and neck of a woman, and a crown covers the bead; the body is painted of a reddish 
colour, though this does not correspond to an Arabian tradition quoted by Maracci 
(Alcor. Refut in Sur. xvii) which describes the Borac as white ; “ Veni equitans su- 
pper AlhoraCt quod eral jumentum album;" Jmt it gives authority for the divided hoofs; 
** et hndebat ungulas in extremitale ipsarum " The prophet rides, much at his case, on 
a Persian saddle; his head appears in a blaze of golden glory, such as the old pieturei 
of our saints exhibit ; many angels attend him, and one of them kisses the Borac*t hoof. 
In P’Ohssoii's ** Tableau General de Tfimpirc Olbomao’*(Tome I. PL 2. Paris 1788, 
Oct.) the Boraf is represented with horse's hoofs and the tail of a peacock* 
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“the DHemi Prince Samsa'm ai>’doulah(*®®), the Emi'r 
“Catelmish led an army there and ruined it to such a 
“ degree that it exists only under the reduced form of a 
“ village. And among the ruins of the Jtmshtdian edifice is. 
“ found Indian Tutty, or Tutid^ beneficial in diseases of the 
“ eye ; but it is not known by any person, how that Tutty 
“ happened to be there(*‘’®) ; and at present the people call 
“the remaining columns of that edifice by the name of 
“ Chehil Mindreh or the “ Forty Spires.” In the work entitled 
“ Mejmaa erbdb al Memdkk it is related that those Columns. 
“ belonged to the mansion erected by IIuma'i the daughter 
“ of Bah man ; but according to the Sdr alakdlim they were 
“ columns of the Masjed or Temple of Solomon the prophet, 
“ on whom be the peace of God ! Itmay be that Jemsiu'd’s 
“ palace had been used as a Temple by Solomon, and that 
“ by Huma'i it was again made a palace so the three 
“ accounts are probable. As the site of htakhr was exten- 
“ sive both in length and breadth, it comprehended some of 


(*•) Who waa killed after a reign of neafly ten years, A. H. 387* (A. D. 997). 

(*•) Respecting this kind of " Lapis CalaminarisT’' or Zinc, sec the curious informa* 
tioD collected by M. Laiigi^s in a note to bis ** Memoire Hiatotique** above quoted; 
1 may add that Hamoallau, in another part of bis Nuzhai al CulUb (the chapter of 
Minerals) describes the Tnfla aie<iiciiiaii>, aa being cold and dry in the Third degree; 
he al&o bays that some regard it as the product of silver or lead mines; some aiirm 
that it is found on the sea siiore, and others that it is a peculiar aiineiai in itself. He 
observes, near the end of his work, that many parts of Persia furtiish Tiflfe,espe€ially. 
one mine near a village of Kirmunt where masses are found in a moist state, one g^ oe 
above an English yard long, which are attenvards dried mfumaoes; or bnek-hiias* 
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“ those places that constitute what is now called Marvdasht. 
* Ot its products the best are corn and grapes and among 
“ its fruits are sweet and excellent apples(*'®). Tliis passage 
is extracted from a part of Hamdallah’s work, (the 
twelfth chapter), treating of Pars, a province, as he previ- 
ousl^f informed us, comprising five kurch {,j^) or districts, 
of which Istakhr was the principal and most ancient, 
although that geographer first describes the K&reh of Ar- 
dasMr ; as,'when he wrote (in the fourteenth centur} ), Shirdz 
was the capital ; and he adds that one gate of this city was 
called the Istakhr gate. We next read that “ since there had 
“ not been in the kingdom of Pdrs any edifice constructed 
*' before the foundation of Istakhr, this city gave its name to 
“ the whole kureh, which in length extended from Yezd to 
“ Ilez&r dirakht (or the “Thousand Trees”), and in breadth 
“ from Cumishah to Sard{**^)” Then follows the account of 
Istakhr as given in p. 379 and the Appendix; and afterwards 

In the Appendix i$ given the Per»ian text of this passage, which, if placed herc> 
would from its length interfere with the Typographical arrangement of notes. 

V/ cli' ^ ^ ^ 

Jii h AfiuM jl J'i l7 jU 

This passage is not fohnd in my second copy of the Nuzhatal CulUb; but the third and 
fourth haTe Cvhattn for Cumithth; one iii»te«d of Sard bu only Sar, 

and tbe other neemingiy N»d (J^), for Ibr name it blotted. Ha Fiz Abro' who gene, 
rally eopiea Hamballah, bte NMs {}^ » See his Chronicle hereafter quoted); bat 
tbe Torlisli •Gto^pher, HAif Kh AtrAB, agrees with tbe Petsitn and twds Sard 
or Strd, aiapjfonrbby Worberf’se*t»act}(8peclw. Oeoge Orirat Lundc WtM). The 
word eindrrt.(CA;U*) first Bne of tbSs pansge wgyliiq^IJ, not only nreWfop- 
tural construction, but populutiob, culUWtioB, &c. 
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the passage describing its castle, as quoted and translated in p. 
314 ; subsequently, in the section of Roads, our author sta- 
ting the distances and stages between YezdekhastanA Shiraz, 
mentions the castles of Istakhr and Shekesteh “ on the left of 
“ the road,’’ ^li) from Mdiiii 

(i^U) to Pul i nan (p Jj) or the “New Bridge and in the 
chapter of Mountains we read that “ the Khh e Nejisht (or 

“ Naaesht ) is in the vicinity of Istakhr, according to the Avork 
« 

‘‘entitled Fars N&meh or History of Fan; and the figures of 
all things, and of every animal, are sculptured on that 
mountain; which exhibits such wonderful monuments that 
the most ingenious artists of this age cannot execute any 
‘^work equal lo them. And in tlie time of the Kesris (or 
‘‘ latter kings of the Sasanian dynasty) the book Zend was^ 
kept on that mountain”(^^®). Among the Persian lakes we 
then find enumerated one called Tendskemuiah Sj^) 

seven farsangs long and one farsang broad, abounding with 
fish, in the territory of Istakhr. I have not discovered any 

The name, though. it seem in the MS. to be as here printed, Naaesht was^ 

intended, I suspect, to have been lSrJl,sht for the diacritical points are tndis- 

tinctlv placed; my second and third copies want the passage altogether;. the fourth 
has Nebisht and perhaps with some propriety; ^ince Tabrj has informed 

us (p 344) tliat the sacred Zend was deposited at Istakhr in a place called Der-ne^ 
hisht. The mountain, by Ca'zi Beiza'vj, is styled N^sht (See p. 37.0) which Hyda 
accents differeuily, (Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 24,. p. 313, Oxon. 1700), 
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other notice of this ancient capital throughout the 'Nuzhat at 

Ebn al Vabdi who died in the year 760, 

(A. D. 1358), mentions htakhr but once ; if my two copies 
of his Arabick work, the Kharidet al ujdieb ijjji), be, 

as they seem, sufficiently accurate and perfect Manuscripts. 
“ It is related,” says he “ that in the territory of htakhr 
“ grows an apple, of which half is sweet and half sour”(*'*). 
This extraordinary fruit we have already seen noticed by 
different writers. . 


Ha'fiz A'bru' yu.) in whose chronicle I find two 
dates, 817 and 820, (the years of Christ 1414, 1417), de- 
scribes the k^reh or district of htakhr as the most ancient 
♦ # 

and important division of P&rs ; extending fifty fivefarsangs 


( 8 i 9 | Frojn this work the Tutkish writer Haji Khalfah Mustafa, also denomin- 
ated Ka'teb CHELEBl,has borrowed almost wholly his account of which the 

reider may see translated in the ** Memoire Historique” above quoted of M^Langl^s, 
wbo remarks that the Arabian geoprapher Ba'cu i has not given any further details ; 
ajjd that Muhammed ben Ayas, another Arabian, has derived his in formation from 
Ji A M D ALL A H* The Turkis h tegt of K a't e b C h s l e b Ts work, entitled the JeMn Num& 
(I 4 J or Ipdex pf the World," was printed at Constantinople in 1730; and 

a trwisiatipn made by Armain, (I know not whether French or Latin) is preserved in 
tthe BihliPth^que du Rpi, a« M. Langi^s informs us* 1'he Turkish acoount of htakhr 
if. tr|inslated into Latin^ b in bia “hpecimen Geographie Orieotalis " 

j ^ y ^ aooordiog to oim . 

copy; )biiiin the others without any aUeratioa of leusei some words are thus tranfr * 

Pe*e4- jUi- 1|W;, AfcWl «-i« 
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in length and as many in breadth ; from Yezd to Hezdrdir- 
akht, and from Cuhestdn to Nir'iz The founda- 

tion of Istakhr, he adds, was laid by Caiumers ; and suc- 
ceeding kings made it their capital, each coritributing to the 
number of its buildings, uritil the reign of JemsHi'D Who 
constructed there a lofty edifice ; and the country became so 
populous and the edifiees so numerous thatthe city extended 
lengthways from the borders oi' Khafi'eg to tlie extremity of 
Rdmgerd, which was a'disfauce of fourteen farsangs; and in 
breadth it was equal to ten farsangs ; and Jemsui'd erected 
there three castles; one Istakhr, another Shekesteh, und the third 
Ashknuwdn “and those three castles were in that city. 

“ It is said that the castle of Istakhv was the treasury ; Shekes- 
“ teh the store house for carpets, cushions, beds, and various 
“ articles of furniture; and Ashknuwdn for armour. Those 
“three castles were styled the Seh Gumbeddn or “Three 
“Domes;'* and a distich of Firdausi in his Shdhndmeh thus 
“alludes to them; “The three Diz e Gumbeddn or castles of 
“ Istakhr, the chosen dwelling-place of the sovereigns of the 
“ land of/r<f«.” And for his o.wn particular accommodation 
“ or residence, Jemshi'd constructed a palace at the foot of a 
“ mountain (***).” And this edifice our author Ha 'pizA'bru' 
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describes SO nearly in the words of: Hamdallaii Cazvi'ni 
above quoted, that I shall only, notice his additions. The 
staircase of black marble is, he very truly observes, such as 
persons on horseback easily ascend (jjy SU <^). “ And 

“ the figure of JemshTd is there sculptured, as a man of ro- 
“ bust form, long beard, handsome countenance, and curled 
‘*hair; and in some places he is represented with his face 
“ opposite, to the sun,, holding in one hand a staff, and in 
“the other a censer, whilst he burns’incense and adores the 
“ sun. . He also, appears in other places grasping with his 
“left hand the throat of a lion, or the horn of a gowzen{^^^), 
“or of a rhinoceros; and with the right hand a dagger or 
“ short sword which is tlirust into the belly ‘of the lion or 
“ rhinoceros”{*‘’^). Ha'piz A'Buu'next mentions (after 11am- 
DALLAii) the baths with water always naturally warm, and 
the great dakhmahs or vaults, commonly called the “ Prisons 



The first line here quoted as from Firdausi's %h&hn6meh 1 have not ' 
discovered in any eppy of that work. 


The Gawzen ''^***^ Diountajn-bull with horns resem.; 

bling the dry or withered branches of a treej and the wafer that issues from the corners 
of his eyes by spine is esteemed 90 antidpte for poispn, according to the Piet. Burhan , 
KdUat 

J ( ) 

j,.y 1; f-r?'**' 5 3 *J*^* '^"4' 3 
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of the Wind and respecting the Golumins he adds ‘^that 
‘‘each differs from the others in form and sculpture; the 
‘‘height of those colufnns, as far as is now visible, exceeds 
“thirty gaz; all of them being round or cylindrical and each 
“above two gaz in diameter. Yet notwithstanding the 
“vastness of these proportions, each column is formed of 
‘‘only three or four stones, placed one over the other. It 
“is related that in ancient times persons ascended to the 
“summits of those columns (now) fallen, and took earth or 
“clay therefrom, which they washed, and found amongst it 
“Indian Tutty, useful as a medicine for the eyes; but nO 
“ person knowsdiow \t became mingled with that clay, for 
“there is not ^ly similar substance found in the neighbour- 
“ ing mountains^X*^®). author then informs us that besides 

^ ^ ^ j dJi»\} djbj 

jj J J J Sfjj « jUi\ ^Ji\j j) jj 

(^1 j\ y 

In pne passage, at least, of this extract, 1 suspect an errour, or some confusion. The 
finding of Tutty seems properly expressed in the present tense for so HamdakIAH 
describes it, fSee p. 802), but it was in former ages, as we read here, that persons 
ascended to the summits of the columns. Without offering much violence to the text, 
we might easily produce a more probable sense; the sentence tOo, concerning tnt^ 
may have originally been distinct from that which mentions the columns. Instancy 
of inaccuracy abound throughout the MS.; but hoping on collation with a second copy 
to ascertain hereafter the true text, I shall at present only suggest that mre should pei>> 
haps instead of 6ftddth (sjUsl) “fallen,*^ raftand (iXiii^) otn^thatid 

(^X/l whicl^ in construction with the preceding words would 

signify ** went upon," or ascended the summit of those columns, &c. 
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those columns which are called CAe/«7 Mindr or the “Forty 
Spires” there are on the skirts of that mountain, “ several 
“ stone edifices with various sculptuicd figures;’’ 

among those structures arc “ two square pillars of stone, 
“white as alabaster, at the front entrance or vestibule,” 

j] ^ 

In all Fdrs, says he,, there is not any stone of the same kind, 
nor does any person know whence il was brought; and the 
filings or scrapings of this stone are applied to wounds and 
found efficacious in healing them. lie then mentions the 
citadel o( Istakhr, “ than which in the whole world there is 
“ nqt any castle more anejent;” gjjs jj) 

being a work of the Fishdddian or first dynasty of Persian 
kings ; near it are two other castles, Shekesteh and Sakntmdn 
(JiyLa) now in ruins ; the three were called Seh Gumbeddn, 
“ or the “ Three Domes” (as above mentioned). The great 
reservoir constructed by Azzad ad’douxeh is next described 
conformably with Hamd Allah’s account quoted in p. 314, 
and I may here observe that both writers notice the existence 
of other cisterns or reservoirs in the castle of Istakhr, the 
moderate temperature of its air, and the diflSculty ofdefend- 
ingit. Ha'fiz ABRo'adds, thatit comprises some handsome 
palaces, pleasant villas, and “ spacious meiddns" 
or open level pieces of ground(*‘’). 



(**•; Ha'fiz Abru' may have mentioned Jttakhr in other passages ; but the only 
€opy of bU Chronicle that 1 have seen is unperfect. 
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The Asehh al Tu&rikh ^1) or “ Mbstauthentick of; 
Kecords a very rare work dated A. H‘. 831, (A. D; .1427),. 
assigns, like many othA Eastern Chroniclesj the foundation 
of IstakHrto Gaiumers the first king. He'shanq- augment- 
ed; and Jem shin'd finished this capital which occupied a 
space of twelve farsangs in length, and ten in width ; and 
“ when Guhsta'sp had adopted the religion of Zerdusu't 

“ at Istakhr, he fixed his residence on one of the mountains , 
* 

“ in the vicinity of that city, and employed himself in read- 
“ ing the Ztnd and commanded that Fire-temples should be 
“erected and that the people should worship Fire”(**®). 
Having again mentioned Gushtasp’s residence near Istakhr, 
this chronicle'adds that “there are sculptured figurej^on 
“ those mountains, and at the skirt of them the tombs and 
“dwelling places of most of the Persian kings ; and the se- 
“ pulchresof those kings before Miihammedism were of three 
“ kinds : either in caverns, or in mountains, or the body 
“was placed under ground and many stones accumulated: 
“ over it until a heap (or tumulus J was formed”(**‘)‘ We 



y U jtA y y Swinf *• ** 

^ J Vjip* W / 3 (***) 

hfU yi U Am jl ^'LtS j\ ^ y U^l StSy), 
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next learn that Queen IIoma^i, although she had resigned 
the throne to her son Da'ka', yet continued to reside at the 
capital ot fars, from which he retired to Balkh; dreading 
lest his mother should on some occasion contrive his des- 
truction ; but the account of her death induced him to re- 
turn ; “and it is said that Huma'i rebuilt the city of Intakhr 
“ after its ruin ; and that she also erected the Chehil Mindreh 
“ or “ Forty Spiies,’’ and the great mansion w'hich was in 
“the midst of Istakhr and which the Mmelmdns converted 
“ into a tnasjed or mosque'’(***). After this we find noticed 
the immense reservoir made by Azzad ad'doulf.ii in the 
castle of Istakhr, and above moi^e particularly described ^Sec 
pp. 183,314, &c.) • , ' • 

The Poet Asiiref dates his history of Sekanoer 

or Alexander, entitled Zaffer Ndmeh (a«U jiii), the “ Book of 
Victories,” A. H. 848, (A. D. 1444). In this we find that 
Alexander expressed his intention of proceeding from Hin- 
distdn to Kirmdn, and thence to Istakhr and lundn or Greece. 

3 ^j^j3 . J>> Ja.* Ir* 

In consequence of which he goes by way of Zdvul ( Jjlj) and 
and “the renown-seeking hero turned his face 
“ towards Pdrs, and advanced from Kirmdn to Istakhr,** 


jaiij .jix* Je t***) 
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establishing places for the accommodation of travellers, re^ 
pairing bridges, and performing various useful works at 
every stage ; then, says the poet, “ Sekandee having resi- 
“ ded a while at Istakhr, prepared for another expedition ; 
“ and with his mighty army undertook a march from Istakhr, 
“ to Ahwdz or Susiana.” 

el'/ 

Mi'ekhond, as we generally style the historian who 
names himself Mohammed, ben Kha'vend Sh'ah ben 
Mahmu'd .li jOjU. ^ composed his celebrated 

Rauzet dl Safd {\ij\ lijj) or “Garden of Purity,” (a work 
divided into seven large Volumes, with an Appendix) in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Having noticed Solo- 
mon’s wonderful expedition in travelling.from Syria to 
Istakhr and thence to Cdbul in one day, (See p. 366), and 
his going from Istakhr to Yemen (Arabia Felix), our author, 
adopting some traditions above quoted (pp. 369, 371), des- 
cribes Caiumeus as the founder of Istakhr, which became 
his favourite residence; he also founded Balkh (^), but left 
there some of his children “ whilst he himself returned tq 
“ Istakhr u-JU? ^). The great edifice con- 

structed by Jemshi'd is next mentioned in a passage which 
I shall not here transcribe, as MTbkhond has borrowed 
the account, and even some entire sentences, from writers ‘ 
above quoted (particularly _the Ca'zi BeizaVi, p. 309, arid 
Fazeaelau, p. 37 1) ; the passage too, has been so well trans^ 


lij jL> tj ) 
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lated by Francklin, that a reference to his work will be suf- 
ficienl(***). Firdausi is then quoted (as in p. 351) showing 
that Istakhr was the royal residence of Cai Koba'd; and wc 
lead of Cai Khusbau’s flight from that capital when Solo- 
mon endeavoured to seize him, as related in p. 370. The 
next Persian Monarch, Lohra'sp, is likewise said “ to have 
“ abandoned Istakhr through fear of Solomon, and resided 
at Balkh jO* 

From writers quoted in the preceding pages (364, 370, 374) 
we have learned, how Gushtasp honoured the book Zend 
which contained the religious laws of Zerdusiit. That 
king, says Mi'rkhond, diffused the Magian rites of worship 
throughout his empire, and erected Fire-temples in every 
quarter, “and on his arrival at Istakhr” 
he caused a dakhmah or vault to be made, in which was 
deposited wiUi much solemnity the book Zend, comprising, 
on twelve thousand ox-skins so tanned as to resemble thin 
leaves of paper, and written in letters of gold and silver, the; 
erroneous doctrines and vain imaginations of Zerdusht; 
“leaves unworthy of ornament,” exclaims our Muselmdn 
historian, and “ rather such* as should have been committed 
“ to the' flames”, (jji Z ji^,!). Gushtasp then ap- 


(*”) ** Obsemtiojis made oo a Tour from* Bengal to Persia/' p. 90, (Calcutta,, 
T788, 4td). Reprinted in London, 1700, 8vo. p. 023; likewise published in French, 
and German. To Colonel Francklin we are indebted for other amusing and instmotira' 
works ; the Romance of Canaropa and Camalata ; the Ubtorjf of Shah Aulum thm 
eoiicefiiingf ancient Pahbothra, 
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pointed many persons of illustrious rank to guard the pre- 
cious volume, which was withefd from vulgar eyes. We 
next read, (as in pp. 344, 374) that Queen Huma'i placed 
the box or ark containing her infant son with many jewels 
“ on a river of the rivers of htakhr' (^^1 j' or 
as some relate, of Balkh; and having quoted Fikdaosi 
(who does not, however, indicate any particular river) con- 
cerning many circumstances of this transaction, our author 
adds a passage already translated in page 303. That Ar- 
dashi'r took possession of Istakhr, we also learn; and this 
^ city is again mentioned, but slightly, in the history of that 
Monarch, who founded the Sasanian dynasty, and of Y ezde- 
GERD with wltom it became extinct. Hitherto we have only 
examined the first volume of Mi'rkhond’s great work. In 
the second, we find Yezdegerd at Istakhr when the Mu- 
se/wdn Arabs first invaded his dominions; and the people of 
that capital having, in the thirtieth year of the liejrah (A. 
D. 650) endeavoured to recover their liberty, Yezdegerd 
assisted them with his troops; but after a defeat he fled into 
Khurdsdn, and was murdered near Marv. The assassination 
of Yezdegerd, son ofSnAHuiA'R, happened, assomesay, 
in the year31 (A. D. 651): and “Ma'hu'iah, (the governor 
“ of Marv ) conveyed the royal body to Istakhr of Fdrs, and 
“ buried it in the sepulchre of the Persiap kings’^*”), Mi'e- 



{***) Ct-jiu liijl J 

See the circumstances cf Ms death in the ** Oriental CoUectionsi'* V cl. i . p. Idu. 
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khond's third volume stylesisioMr the ddralimiret 
or “the seat of government,” A. H. 129 , (A. I). 746); and 
his fourth volume incidentally mentions it (about A. H. 271, 
A. D. 884), in the history of that dynasty called Tuheri(ili{^‘‘^); 
it also informs us that “ when the intelligence of K,ma'd 
“ad’douleh’s death (in prison A. II. .‘588, A. D. 998) 
“reached Rukn ad’douleh, this sovereign set out for 
“ Fdrs, and first proceeded to Istalchr that he might perforin 
“a zidret, or solemn pilgrimage, in Honour of the deceased 
“ prince his brother, to whose grave he walked bare-footed, 

“ uttering lamentations, in which the soldiers attending join- ^ 
“ed; and there he remained three da\ s”(***). The fourth 
volume then notices the great berkah {iSji) or -reservoir con- 
structed by Azzad ad’do0i.eii in the castle of Istarakh 
(^jLal }S) and so celebrated by preceding writers. We next 
find Abu' Ma'nsu'b surnamed Fu'la'd Sutu'n or 

“Steel Pillar,” residing in the castle oi'IstakJir; and there, soon 
after, Fazlui'ah was imprisoned and died, (See p. 371). I 
omit two passages of little import in which Istakhr is nzmed, 

(•**) This portion of Mi'r khond’s fourth volume, (occupying about twenty pages 
of a folio MS.) has been printed in the original. Persian, translated into Latin, and 
illustrated with a multiplicity of excellent notes, by leniscli, under the title of '*Histona 
Priorum Regum Persarum post firmatum in regoo hlamismum/' Vienose, 1792. 4to, 

♦ 

^ ol#^ 

jii ) ^j}\ W P/ ^ 

Mi'bkhohd,MS, / fiwaelfl/ Vol.IV, ^ 
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to notice that about A. IL 622, (A. D. 1225) the Ata'beo 
Saad (j^ lJoW) gave his daughter Malkah Kha'tu'n* 
(^yU- in marriage to (^jJl Sulta'n Jela'l ad"- 

di'n ‘‘ and agreed that the castles of Istakkr and Askmwdn 
“ should be delivered up to officers appointed by the Sult&n; 
“ and according to some Chronicles, four thousand years have 
^‘elapsed since the sound of the great brazen drum marking 
‘‘ the several watches, first ascended from the roofs of those 
‘‘ two castles to the ears of the inhabitants of the seven hea- 
vens; and to those castles the following distich of Firdausi 
alludes, “At the Seh Gumbeddn or Three Domes of Istakhrj 
was the chosen residence of the kings of We next 

learn that thejsame Ata'beg Saad imprisoned his rebellious 
son Abu' Becu bastle of Istakkr ; which, soon 

after, contained another princely captive Selju'k Sha"h 
If any mention of this place occur in Mi'rkhond's 
fifth volume, it has escaped my observation; but the sixth 


AaIS ^ Uu-uia!Im» 

Mi'Rkhond here alludes Xoihif nubet or sounding of trumpets and drums of 

a particular kind, which generally mark the time ofsuurise and sunset in places hon- 
oured by the royal residence, and in cities governed by persons of a o< rtain rank; the 
wordnti6e^ is sometimes used to express the nak&rth or kettie-drum used on 

these occasions, as we learn from the Diet. Burhdn KAtea, which mentions that in the 
time of Alexander it was struck three times every day; a fourth n{ibet was afterwards 
added; and under Sultan Sanjar ^UaU) in the twelfth century of our era, 

a fifth became usuaU 
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informs us that about A. H. 853, (A. D. 1449) I’liiicc Ab- 
dallah (aUI “passed some anxious da^is in the castle 
** of IstctkhVf Wt jA j)j j <*jjb 

while uncertain what fate he was to receive from Sitlta'n 
A 1 u HAMMED, then at SliirdzC^). In Mi^rkhon d’s seventh 
volume I have not discovered the name of Istakhri^‘, but 
his khatmah (A*jU) or Appendix describes that city as the 
capital of Solomon, to which he sometimes proceeded in 
one day from Baalbek in Syria; “and that Fire-temple 
“ wherein a sudden extinction of the flame was one of the 
“miraculous indicationsofour blessed prophet’s birth, stood* 
“ at Istakhr ; and without the city are many stupendous 
“buildings; and among. the fissures of a mountain near Is- 


(”*) This sixth volume exhibits the name of Istakhr in another passage, but merely 
as distinguishing (A, H.620, A. D. 1417) that gate of Shir&z already mentioned (p.38d). 

("*) That the first six volumes of the RauzHal Safa were composed by MraKHOND 
himself, there is not any reason to doubt ; but respecting the seventh volume and the 
appendix, a chronological difficulty has been remarked by Monsieur Jourdain, in his 
account of the Persiiitn work, (Notices et Extraits des MSS. &c. Tome. IX). Mi'r- 
KHOND died, says this accomplished Orientalist, in the year 003 (1403); yet the 
seventh volume records events of the ye^r Oil, and M. Jourdain has ascertained that 
the additions in it were made by KnoNDEMra; but the appendix, he thinks, may 
have been written by Mi'RKhond. In my copy of the seventh volume some dates 
occur much later than 911 ; indeed one passage, within a few pages of the end, ex- 
pressly mentions j ^ “now that 

“ the date of the HgroA has arrived at the year 920 but 1 am willing to believe that 
Mi'bkhond himself composed the early part which exhibits bis name, like some of 
the preceding volumes, in red ink, after a few introductory lines in the title page, of 
wbicli the first words are (according to my copy) cyjU- Jy-a** 

Tbeautiiolr*8 name thus occuts about midway in the title page after a common prelude, 
j»U aUI jSjS ^ 
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“ takhr was constructed a vast temple or stately edifice; and 
** there the wind continually blows ; for which reason Solo- 
“mon, on whom be the peace of God I is said to have im- 
“ prisoned the wind in that edifice, but how true this cir* 
“cumstance may be, is best known to the Almighty(**’). 

Khua'nd Emi'r {jj^\ jjl^) or Khondemir' the son of 
Mi'ekhond, "began to compose his lAi) Khelhet at 
dkhbdr “The best parts selected from Chronicles,” or the 
“ Cream of History” in the year 904 (A. D. 1498) as the 
fourth page of my copy indicates(*^‘). Although in this 
work he mentions Istakhr fourteen or fifteen times, yet 
Mi'nKUOND and various writers ajDove quoted have antici- 
pated most of his infornvatioh respecting that city. Like 
some of them he ascribes its foundation to Caiumers and its 
enlargement to Jemshi'c ; he notices the remaining columns 


y jb j Ai'aL-Lj «S— 1 •— ^ jii 

d\i ^ jAm 

^^\ju Xkjt j 

<r 

Here may be noticed a mistake in D’Herbel^t’s Biblioth^que Orientale, under 
the HI tide "Khelassat al akhbar,'* This, he says, is the tide of a work written by 
IMThkhond; and he describes it as containing an universal history down to 004; but 
it appears that thin was the year in w hirh Khondemi'R undertook the compositton t 
and we bud in ihe lemh mekaUt (^U^s) or section, witbin six or seve» baea^ol the 
end, a datt ^ Aiua A. H. 020,( A. 0. 1614). The appemiijfe, too# records 

the accession of 6 uau Tahaia'AP in 690, ^A. Dt 1624).^ 
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generally called Chehil MinAreh^ the festival of Nauriiz, fust 
celebrated in that place, and the cup made oi'J'truzeh or tur- 
quoise (»j,^ found there, so capacious that it could hold 
a quantity equal to two mans, and inscribed with Jemsui'd’s 
nanie(*®*); Istakhrwas the seat ofCusuxASP. and on Alex- 
ander’s death fell to the lot of Antakhasu Ru'm i 
or Antiochus the Grecian ; and the sacred fire which had 
glowed without intermission in the temple of that city du- 
ring a thousand years (JL jljA tzzixtjj) became extinct at the 
very momentof Muhammed’s birth in Arabia (A. D. 571); 
a portentous circumstance which (with others equally cre- 
dible) caused much alarm to Nushibava'n king of Persia, 
emphatically styled the ‘‘Just.” I omit some facts of little 
interest, or related nearly in the words of authors above <juo- 
ted; and shall only state that Yaaku'b Beig wjAw) 
confined some princes in the castle of Istakhr, (A. H. 893, 
A. H. 1488) where they were detained almost four years and 
six months ; and I find this place used as a state prison, so 
lately as the yeaj^907, (A. D. 1501), when Ka sim Beig Beb- 
na'k (uJbji ^\i) once, governor of S/ibrfz, “ having 
“ been made captive was sent to the castle of Istakhr.’' 

jlxl *«SJj J Ai»< Jii 


(“) Tito fabulous, mystical or real cup of Jemshi'd exhibited, according to 
some MM, seven lines. The cup of Joseph (Genes. XI.IV, 5) has perplexed various 
commentt|tors,liliethat of Nestor; (Horn. IL A. 631, Athen. XI. Mart VIII, ep. 6). 
Persian cups and vases oSicr many curious subjects for antiquarian notice, as I shall 
endeavour to prove on a SMie suitable occasion. 
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Khondemi'r’s second and larger Chronicle the Habib al/ 
Siyar {j^ “ Friend of Biography,’* as we may 

translate that title(*®®); does not offer oa the subject otlstakhr, 
any informaticm claiming particular notice,, in addition to- 
that which he himself and former historians.have transmitted, 
in their works already noticed. That obscure prince whose 
very name the Persian writers do not clearly ascertain, and 
whose death after a short reigoj Firdausi has recorded 
(See p. 357), was kifted, says KaoNDEMi'Ri by “ three 
“ brothers belonging to the army of Istakhr^ who having 
“agreed in their plan for his destruction, attacked him 
“ whilst on horseback, and with swords and lances threw 


(”’) It has bcco usual, after D’Herbel6t, to pronounce this Habib al seir, 
and to translate it the ** Friend of Tia?elling/ or of “ Travellers but Mr. Hamoter 
proves, most satisfactoriJv, that the last word ought to be pronounced Siyar, as the 
plural of a particular life, or biography, (See the note subjoined by M. de Sacy 
to M. Jourdain’s *<Notice del' Hist. Univ. de Mirkhond," in the ninth volume of Notices 
et Extraits des MSS &c. Paris, 1812). The Eastern prose writers often affect to intro* 
duce into the titles and prefaces of their books (and too frequently into other parts) 
some emphatick words that may rhyme together in pronunciation ; thus the full title 
of Khonobmi'r's work ; j£jA\ ^ j^\ al Siyar, fiakh* 

h&r efrdd al bashar ; where, as Mr. Hammer observes, al busbar is placed in rhyme 
with al Siyar. I might illustrate this learned Orientalist’js remark by many parallels ; . 
the very MS. before us furnishes one iu the second 
where alathar and alsiyar rhyme together and the 
mentions the ^ fen siyar which cannot possibly relate tOj^ in the sense of; 
travellers or travelling ; but must signify the ** Knowledge of Biographical records,'* 
being here connected with the words y/m teHA* |^) or “Science of History^*' 
occuring in the n. xt line. K ho n obm i'r divides tms work into three voliimes an4 aih 
appendix 4*-) each misled or volnme being subdivided 

sections. It may be coii;)idered|Ui factias tp abridg^at 
Mirehqnd's / iouset cl 


introduction (p. 4 of my copy) 
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“him from his saddle to the ground’X*^*) . The foundation 
of that city by Caiumers, the exposing of Queen IIuma'i’s 
infant on a river there, and otlier circumstances are repeated 
in terms which it is unnecessary here to quote. 

Yahia Cazv'ini 1^0 closes with the year 948 

(A. II. 1451), his volume entitled Luhb alTuMkh (_.-!) 
the “ Heart or Marrow of Historics”(*“). ^Vhatever in lliis 
epitome concerns the object of our irfquiry, has been coj)icd, 
almost literally from passages of different writers quoted in 
the preceding pages; and a Latin translation of the work, 
made by Gaulmin, was published in one edition (which 
seems to be rare) of Melchisedec Thevendt’s Collection of 
Travels (Tome IV'^); and with some additions by Gulland, in 
the seventeenth volume of Busching’s Magazine; but the 


‘ir’v'.p' y- j' 3 (**^) 

He is here stalled ShAHRYA'R by Khondi mi k, who ineiitious, however, that tjoinc 
have called him Gharkha'n othi^rs ShahrTra'n > others 

Gura'z (j^)> ®*>d 1 find him under diffcrewl. names in various copies of the Shdh- 
n&meh, 

(**•> He denominates himself Yahia »bm Ab- 

DALLATIFAL HusriM, and dates his birth A H.885,(A. D. 1480)* ln\he TArikh 
Alum Ar & “» Yahia Seifi CAZvrNi 

Sir William Jones was probably deceived by some inac- 
curate Manuscript when he assigned the "Heart of Histories” to "Abdallatif a 
"native of Cazvin,” rather than to his son Yahia. (Sec '•Persian Grammar,” Catal. 
of Books, third edit. p. 137). 

3 F 
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original text has not yet been printed(***). How freely the 
author has borrowed from his predecessors will appear on 
comparison of an extract given in my first volume,.p 222, 
with others in the present volume, (pp. 370, 390) and 1 shall 
here quote, for the sake of reference in the next section, 
a passage from his account of Queen Huma'i, “And, as 
“ some relate, the Chehil Mindreh or “ Forty Columns,” 
“ also a great house which was in the midst of Istakhr, and 
which the Muselmdns rendered a mosque, now in a state 
“ of considerable ruin, were constructed by her’'(^). These 
are almost the very words of Beizavi quoted in p. 371, 
(See also a passage from the Asehh al Tudrlkh^ in p. 391). 

The Haft Aklim uuAjb) or ^‘Seven Climates/^ a geo- 
graphical and biographical work composed by Ami^n Ah- 
med ^1) surnamed Ra'zi being a native of Rai 
describes htakhr\ (Climate 111) as having long been the 
royal capital of Persia, and honoured by the visits of king 

(”®) Sooa after the commencement of m^’ Persian studies, not knowing that this 
work had ever appeared in any European lani^uage, 1 prepaiied for the press an English 
translation of that part which comprises the ancient history of Persia*, One literary pro^ 
ject which P etro della Valle two hundred years ago had conceived but probably 
never executed, was to translate into Italian the ** Marrow of Chronicles,” a brief 
history of all the kings of Persia from Adam to Shah Tahinasp— di tradur da 
“ biaiio in Toscano uii lihro che chiamano Midolla delle Historie ; & e un breve oom^ 
•*pcndio della historia di tutti i Re della Persia, da Adam infin'a Set^h Tabe^asp^T 

&c. (Viaggi, Lett 12> Feb. 23,, 1021 X 

J i£> y 

HrJ i dalilL* w 
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Solomon ; after some particulars already known from other 
sources, we learn that the remains of this city are a lofty and 
almost inaccessible fortress ; and the edifice called Chehil 
Mindr, a stately palace or kasr erected by Jemshi'd; 
“and at present,” says our autlior, “among the ruins of 
“ that palace fourteen columns still exalt their heads to 
“ heaven”(*^). “And two tablets of stone form the gate- 
“ way of that edifice ; each about thirty gaz long, twenty 
“ wide, and five thick ; and in that place the art of sculpture 
“ on marble has been employed with the utmost skill and 
“ingenuity’’(®^®). 


The Ajd'ieb al Gheraieb c - Jchdn A’rd 

(ii' Aj/tieb al Belddn" i^W=), the Tdrikh Alfi 

(^^1 th^TdrikhKibchdk Khdni Merdt 
al Alum (jJUl cjJ^) or Tdrikh Bakhtdver Khdni (^^U. 
various dictionaries, and many other manuscript works of 
recent composition, exhibit occasionally the name of Istakhr; 
but any extract from them would be almost a repetition of 
some passage quoted in the course of this chapter. 


)\ yb 4 *1 J ( ) 

There must be some mUtake in the number of columns here expressed, as 
^enteen remained stkoding in the year J8il, (Seepage 230), about two hundred 
years after the composition of Ami'n R a'zi's work. 


^ UjX^ ^ W£-— 1 y C-^Ua fji j (*^) 
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I must, however, observe that the Sherf NAmeh (.uli i— 
or History of Curdestdn represents the castle of 

Istakhr as a state prison in which Ahmed was confined du- 
ring the space of ten years, from A. H. 975, or A. D. 1567, 
{iOyl U*! Jti JL. CDX* A*li;) 

and the Alum Ar&i Abbdsi ^py (.1^) a Chronicle or 

Tdrikh most useful in illustrating the modern history and 
geography of Persia, confirms this account, and mentions 
the liberation of Ahmed, who had been V&U or Governor 
of Gilan Jlj from the castle of Istakhr, about the. 
year of our era 1576. 

The Zeintt al Mejdles Chap. ITT, Sect. 4); 

describes the castle of Istarakh (^;Sa.pO as one ot Jemshi'd’s 
works ; (ic-J *>ituate on a steep and lofty 

mountain, and accessible only by one path (j^U jSm 
and the celebrated Vazir Niza m al Mulk j,Uai) in 

his “ Book of Precepts” or Wesaydt declares how 

much he was astonished at the sight of that fortress; to take 
which by the regular operations of a siege would occupy 
an army two years according to his calculation. In devising, 
arrangements for such an undertaking he passed the first 
night of his arrival before it; “ next morning at early dawn„ 
“a cry of mercy ! quarter! issued from the garrison of that 
“ fortress; and Fazlu'iah (the chief mentioned in p. 371) 
“ agreed to pay the stipulated contribution. When I en-‘ 
“quired (says Niza m al Mulk) the occasion of this cir- 
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“cumstance, it appeared that an earthquake in the night 
“ (hating caused a fissure or outlet) all the water of the castle 
“had flowed away"(*")- We afterwards read that “in the 
“time of the Phhdddian and Caidniau kings, (the two most 
“ ancient Persian dynasties) a certain talisman was contrived 
“at htakhr in PArs, which had the power of rendering blind 
“ every Turk or Scythian who shouUl come there”(**'). 

The Tarikh Siibbeh Sddek ^J.j) is dated in A. II. 

1045, (A. D. 16'35) by the autlior Muiiammed Sa'oek 
Isfaha'ni ). Besides many particulars 

which we liave learned from others, this historian relates that 
Rustam (jJL^) the great hero of Persia, “hastened to htakhr. 


(Jjb\ 

JU j\ 

)/ ^ tj Wl 

111 this la^t sentence I have supplied the word water) nut found iii tlie original 

MS. on authoril> of two works hereafter quoted. We must otherwise have under- 
stood that the whole castle had fallen to the uround. Allhoui{h the MS. Subbeh 
Sudek, as will soon appear, agrees with.the Zeinet al MrjMtt in assigning this event 
to htakhr, yet, not having seen the “ Book of Precepts" wherein it was originally, 
reconled, 1 must acknowledge some doubts whether we should not for htakhr read 
Hhurseh. or KhuvMhth, since that excellent writer A l Ghapfa'ki, appliea ail the 
circumstances of this siege »o the “Castle of Uhurueh, five farsangs distant from 
Jahrum '* •^rhdn Ard^ Hi>t, of the Sovereigns of 

Shebung/irth ) > 'I’h^ castle of Khdrtheh five farsangs from Jahrum, is uot 

ticed by Hamdallah in hU Nozahat al Culub, (ch. 12, sect, of castles). 

wyV 

jyf \J^jt ^ aa>L* 
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“entered the harem of king Ca'us and there slew Queen 
Su DA ) JiMJ t < ” >.3 1 ^ ^TT^l**** ^ 

for she, by a false accustion, had endeavoured to destroy 
the young Prince Si'a’vesh whom Rustam loved 

with the affection of a parent. We next find this general 
visiting Cai Khuskau or Cyrus, at Istakhr; and to that 
place he sent in a bier or coffin the body of Prince Isfen- 
DYA'fi (See p. 364) whom he had killed, that it might be 
there interred, (aU-y y, cayb"). From the Zeinet al 

Mejales above examined (p. 404), we liavc learned how an 
extraordinary failure of water induced Fazlu'iah to sur- 
render the castle of that place: a circumstance related by 
our present author among events, of the year 467, (A. D. 
1074 ). “ Wlien I arrived on the territory of Istakhr, says 

“Kuua’jeh Niza'm al Mulk, the people affirmed that it 
“ was unnecessary for me to besiege the castle which could 
“not possibly be taken by force or warlike operations; we 
“ must go, however, I replied ; and having proceeded there 
“ accordingly, I commenced the siege, and ordered that 
“ arrangements should be made for a year’s residence before 
“the fortress; but next morning at breakfast-time the 
“garrison demanded quarter; no person could conjec- 
“ ture why this was done, and the people of the country 
“ were astonished. I afterwards inquired from the besieged, 

“ who said that all the water of their cisterns had flowed 
“ away on that night, and they therefore demanded quarter. 
“To proceed with this anecdote; FazluTah was taken 
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by Khua jEH N’iza'm am Mulk, who imprisoned himin 
“the castle of/s^aMr; from this he escaped one night in 
the time of Malek Sha'h; but the governor having re- 
“ceived intelligence of his flight, pursued, seized and killed 
“ him in the year 468, or of Christ 107 


The modern Poets of Persia sometimes allude to their au- 
,cient capital ; thus in a small volume entitled the Mmnavi 
of Hazi n we read thirt /rd/i miglit lioast of 

Istakhr as having been the taklitgdii or royal residence of 
Jemshx D y A^). Of JMuhammei) Aia 

JW 

1 ^'* ^ ^ L-^liu 

^ x, » 

I*UJ *xUi^ 

u/uii ^liij j jUi 

J ^ *-^5^ 

Tim circumstance is related also in the Tar'tkh Alfi whith does not, however, par- 
ticularly name the castle, according to my copy. It mentions that FAzLU'tAH, con- 
fiding in the strength of bis fortifications, and the abundant stock of provisions and 
especially of water, had rejected the terms proposed by Niza m aY mulk, who com- 
menced a siege but with little hope of success ; for a long time his operations produced 
no other result than the loss of soldiers, so that he despaired of taking the castle. 

JjJ 4Jjli 4 jU*J jl ^ 

When the garrison unexpectedly offered to surrender, it was found that all 
their wells had become dry. For this phaenomenon the Tdtikh Alfi does not account; 
but an earthquake (p. 406) sufficiently explains it. Some doubts whether the cir- 
cumstance occurred at htakhrot at another place, have been expressed in p. 406, noto 
940; but 1 would not suppress the anecdote which is sanctioned by two MSS« 
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Hazi'n who died about the year 1779» sonpe account has 
been given in Vol. I. p. 410. 


The latest Oriental author whom I can cite on this subject 
is Mi'hza Ja'n oil Shiraz, already introduced to the 

reader (See p. 19). fie travelled from that city to Isfahdn 
(in July, 1811), and his journal having mentioned Istakhr 
(spelt after the Persian manner as the next stage 

beyond Zarkun, inform^ us that the territory of Mandasht 
begins at one farsang from the bridge called Pul i Khan, (See 
p. 227), that it comprises twenty villages fallen to ruin, and 
thirty still inhabited ; one of which is KenAreh con- 

taining nearly two hundred famijies(®"). “ And beyond 
“that village about half a farsang is a mountain, and at the 
^‘foot of it an extraordinary place ; wherein are columns and 
“ marbles sculptured with strange devices and inscriptions ; 
“ so that most persons imagine this edifice to have been con- 
“ structed before the creation of man ; and others believe 
“ that it is above three thousand years old. In short, it is a 
“ very wonderful building ; and most of the sculptures there 
“ are of one kind ; many have related that this structure w as 




j Literally, two hundred 

gates or doors of houses It has been already observed (Vol. I. p. x?, note 12) that 
def i khdueh ^j) .>i“nifyiug the gate of a house, is used more emphatically to 
expresa^the royal court or palac e. But tbe modem Persians generally pronounce the 
word UtTk, as here written by Mirza Ja n; I have not traced this introduction of the 
letter b after der, which the dictionaries do not authorize, to any Works older than the 
Tarikh Alum Ard, dated A. H. 1025, (A. D. 1616;, 
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once a temple dedicated to the adoration of Fire ; and many 
‘‘regard it as the scene of some (other) religious worship 
“ practised by the ancients. Finally, it is now eutilled the 
^^Takht i Jermhid or '‘Jemshi d’s Throne;"^ and in truth, 
“ those from the four quarters of the word who have seen this 
“ edifice, declare that on the whole surface of the earth 
“any other equal to it does not exist ; it is a place of very 
“ excellent air and water('‘^). 

Two Avorks Avhich might have been examined in an ear- 
lier part of this section, I shall notice here, being unable to 
ascertain their exact dates. One, indeed, bringing down the 
history of Persia to the year 773 (A. D. 1371), scenes to have 
been composed soon after that ‘period ; but docs^ not indicate 
either the title or the authoif'^*^). It mentions the “liousc 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 

^ j S^V J 

^ jJoj? j U— i»l Jil 

ifjj J i,}^ J <u)U- 

1 * 1 ^ J **^1 ^ 
TIh* ipecimeii of modem composition is copied with 
literal accuracy from the autograph journal of Mi'bz A JVw, 

(»♦») This MS. chnsists of 327 large folio pages; and though seemingly perfect, (the 
upper part of the first leaf being a blank, and having the usual *1)1 ^ at top.) yel 
begins abruptly with the words Am U which would imply some- 

tbio^ preceding ; yet a few lines only can have been omitted, for this work describes 
the creation of man, and even notices a tradilion respecting the preadamite race of 

3 G 
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and palace” j *jtl) constructed by Jemshi'd for his. 
own residence at Istakhr, and of which the remains are now 
called Chehil Min&reh; the flight of Cai: Kuushao from, 
Istakhr; and the imprisonment of Isfendva'r in the castle 
of that city, (as related in pp. 3C4, 371). We then read 
that on the death of Daha'i or Darius, “Alexander caused 
“ his body to be removed with all due ceremony and resr- 
“pect, and sent it to Istarakh!^*^).. 

To the other work I cannot assign any particular date; 

but it is named the Zdn al Akhbdr or “Ornament of 

Chronicles,” and will claim more particular notice in a future 

account of rare Oriental Manuscripts. It informs us that 

Zerdusiit having abolished" the Sabian religion 

and introduced Fire worship, composed the Book Avestd 

(Um) which by king Gushtasp’s command was transcribed 

in golden letters on parchment, and “deposited in the 

“ castle of htakhr, among the treasures of the Persian 

“ kings’’ {uJju jAit ojjV We next read that 

Sekander or Alexander arrived at Istakhr, “ wherein was 

• 

“a certain place called Dernevisht^ that is to say, the Libra- 
‘‘ry; in which were many books treating of ZbrduSht's. 

(c>V uV) Ja'n ben Ja'n. When the author descends to real history he fur-, 
nishes many interesting anecdotes vrhicb 1 have not found elsewhere; and shall ac« 
cordiQgly notice hereafter in a descrij;>tive Catalogue of ray Eastern Manuscripts. * 

j |vUj Alratiander eentir 

the bod} of Darius that it might be interred among the sepulcteos of hit ancestors, 
we learn from Justin, (xi. Id). See also Plutarch (in Alex.), and Arriao (iii.^2), 
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“ religion ; and of Philosophy, and Medicine, Arithnictick, 
“and Geometry, and every other science; of all these Se- 
“ KANDER commanded that translations should be made and 
“sent into Greece, and they were deposited in INIaccdonia; 
“ and the Dernebisht was burnt ; thus of all the books which 
“ had been preserved there, and among the Persians genc- 
“ rally, none remained except a fc\v in the hands of some 
“ obscure individuals who kept them amidst the secret rc- 
“ cesses of the country”(^‘^)* 

In this section, the Shtrdz Ndmeh which I have 

quoted in p. 2G() and elsewhere, should have occupied a 
conspicuous place among the Manuscripts that notice 
Istakhr; but the exact date ‘of its composition docs not 
appear from my copy; and besides, the principal passage 
has been translated by Kmmpfer and Langl6s('‘®). 

Xir. The reader is now in possession of all that I have 
gleaned from Eastern writers concerning the ancient capital 

» 

CjjUf ^ oy j (*^^) 

OyJj ^ j j c-Jt? j 

j tXJjlyW j l7 

js) 4 Jib JuUj ^ J ^ 

(^) See the ''Amcenitates Exolicae*' of Kseropfer, p. 802; and the ''Memoire 
Historique sur Persepolis*^ of M. Langl%8, in the third Volume of fait ** Collectioii 
Portative de Voyages/' 
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of Pfl'rs, or Persepolis; which they authorize us to place^ 
without any hesitation, on the plain of Marvdasht, Istakhr,, 
or Persis, already indicated (p. 337), having probably been, 
the residence of Cyrus’s paternal ancestors the Parsagardans 
or ^^ersei'dans, during many generations before the birth of 
that monarch. In the plain of Pars I would suppose that 
tract of ground extending between two and three miles, which 
Cyrus caused to be cleared of trees and thorns in one day 
by his Persians, whom, on the same spot, he next day enter- 
tained with a luxurious feast ; exciting them, at the same 
time, to revolt against their Median oppressors. This trans- 
action happened, says Herodotus in a certain district of 
Persis yap rd xoipos ri|t UcpnKns Lib. L c. 126) which he has not 
particularly named; but from Justin we lebrn that Persepolis 
was the place(*‘®); and as Cyrus’s mighty empire arose from 
this event, we may not unreasonably believe that the scene 
was marked by some great and splendid edifice of which, per- 
haps, the ruins are among those Persepolitan monuments still 
claiming the admiration of travellers. From J ustin’s account 

(=«) Perscpolini regreditur (Cyrus); ibi convoi-afo populo, jubel omnes prtesfo cum 
'* sccuribus adesse, cl silvam viae circumdataiii excidere, &c. (Lib I. cl 6) To clear 
a road from trees as here related by Justin, or to render useful and productive a piece* 
of barren ground (comprising eighteen or twenty stades, tm oKruxaihiKa (nabtavs if, 
tiKoai) may have been a secondary object of Cyrus in employing his people on the 
laborious work mentioned by Herodotus; but he chiefly wished to contrast the fatigues, 
and difliculties of oue day with the repo.se and luxuries of the next., These^tnd still) 
greater blessings, said he, will be your lot, if yon shake oflT the Median. yoke; otherwise^ 
your lives must be consumed in drudgery and toil equal to the task of yesterday. 
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immediately following tbe passage above quoted, Persepolis 
is 6xed as the residence of those spirited women whose re- 
proaches induced their sons and husbands, at first defeated 
by Astyages and his Medes, to renew the combat, uliich 
procured for Cyrus and the Persians, a most iniporlantcvic- 
tory(“®). This circumstance Plutarch also has recorded, and 
from him it appears that the decisive conflict occurred very 
near the city, which Modes and Persians would soon have, 
entered together had not those venerable matrons arrested 
their progress before it, or in front ofiq®^'). Yet according 
to some, the victory was obtained, where we cannot discover 
the previous existence of a city. Thus Strabo informs us 
that Cyrus commemorated the success of his last battle 
with Astyages by the erection of a palace and city at “ Pas- 
argadas,” honouring it as the scene of his triumph^”). 


. (**•) ‘♦.Astvagp.s— miitrapfis im<iique anxiliis ipse in Persas proficiscitiir et repefito 
alacritis cerfaniine/’t^c. 'M^ulsa itaqiiecuiii Persaruin acie paulatim cederet, nintret 
**et uxores eoruni ubviain occurrunt; oiant in pronliuin reverlantur/' &c. (Ju3t. 1, 6). 

(”‘) Ai yvvaiKts Trpo rtjs vdXiutf, See. (De Virlulib. Mulierum). To commemorate 
this circumstance Cyrus ordained, as PMarcIi adds, that the king on his entrance 
into the city should always bestow on each woman a piece of gold. I'o evade com* 
pliaiice with this law, the avaricious Ochus would never actually enter the city, adopt- 
ing, in preference* a circuitous route. But the generous Alexander not only twice 
observed ibis institution * of Cyrus, but doubled the gift to every woman tiiat was 
pregnant* (See Plutarch also in bis life of Alexander j and Xenophon, Cyr. Vlll, 37#. 
both expressing the city by Uepeas). 

Tom ht TlavapyaSas Kvpof — rat to\iv etertoi rat fiaoi\tu>y leartmctvaoi* 

nj* viicifB fAtfifimv. (Lib. xv). That Cyrus built the city of Passargadse on tbe iqjot 
where be bad conqueted Astyages, is also affirmed by Diotimbs# on. the aulbority ofi 
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After what has been said respecting the identity of Pasarga- 
dae and Persepolis, it is almost unnecessary to declare that 
I would place the field of battle on the plain of Marvdasht or 
Istakhr, and the memorials of -victory on the same spot, or 
on some commanding and more convenient site, immedi- 
ately adjacent. The Pasargadaean palace, above mentioned 
b'y Strabo, seems to me that edifice in the construction of 

which Cyrus gloried, and which, as ALIian relates, stood at 

« 

Persepolis(**’) ; here also, if I conjecture rightly, were situate, 
what classick writers assign to Pasargadse, the Tomb of 
Cyrus, and that Temple in which the Persian monarchs in- 
vested themselves with his robe, during the solemn cere- 
mony of inaiiguration(®*‘‘^). 

Anaximenes. (See Steph. Byzant. de Urbib. in Passagarda,) It does not seem 
probable (hat (lie Pcrsians'wlieii determined on revolt, would have allowed (he Medes 
to advance so far as Pasa, where some would place (he field of battle. I suppose 
that Cyrus's paternal house, (Herodotus calls it row Ka/xjJvtrrw ra oticia, I, 122), \vas 
at Persepolis; between this and Ecbatana (or Hamad&n ) the roads were in posses- 
sion of the Medes, (Herodot. I. 123). 

Kvpos p€v, ws (jiatriv, o vpiapvTipos fitya €<l>pov€i tin roi$ fiaoiXmit ey ITfpsai- 
iroXei oifTrep ovy avros ofKoSopujffaro. (De Nat, Anim. I. 59). 

(“♦) On this occasion as Plutarch relates (in Artox.) they were clothed in the 
wroX/jt which Cyrus had worne before bis assumption of regal dignity ; they then ate 
some figs and turpeiKine, and drank sour milk. I do not recollect any explanation 
of this ceremony ; but am inclined to suppose that the garment was of very plain 
fashion and coarse materials ; such, perhaps, as the llepiruci^ ffroXtf, which be wore 
when Cyaxarcs reproached him for its meanness, (rtj bt ^avXorijrc, ike Xenoph. Cyr. 
II); and that with the fruit and milk it reminded each successive mon0cb oftfae 
simple dress and frugal diet which characterized the Persians before Cyrtrs; by his 
wisdom and bravery, had exalted their nation to the highest glory. Concerning thr 
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But whether those ruins, the chief subject of our inquiry, . 
belonged to a temple or to a palace, the Eastern authors 
above examined do not determine; for they disagree among 
themselves, like the European travellers who have explored 
them, and the antiquaries who from their accounts have form- 
ed contradictory opinions. Thus, as we learn from passages 
quoted in the course of this chapter, Delia Valle, Chardin, 
D’Hancarville and others have supposed them tlic ruins of 
a temple ; while many like KsempfeV, Hyde, Niebuhr and 
Ste. Croix, would assign them to a palace. Niebuhr, indeed 
thinks it probable that the edifice may have served both for 
religious worship and for the rOyal residcnce(’*“); in like man- 
ner a Persian writer ^See p. 382) ingeniously eiuleavours to 
reconcile the various traditions respecting it. Equally vague 
and unsatisfactory are the accounts of its foumlalioa ; and 
we have seen how widely some learned men, English, French, 

the repfiiv^os, terebintlius, or turpentine, a$ generally translated, I once imagined it 
to signify here that kind of honey or manna, which is found on certain trees and 
shrubs, and in a moist state called ter-dngahin Some remarks have 

been already given (Voi, 1. pp. 352, 462), on this substance under its name of gaz- 
angMn, But perhaps mastich may be meant by the Greek word, or, perhaps, the 
pMachio fruit. The sour milk is evidently that 6b i d(tgh ( jyJ or 
a common article of diet among the Persians, noticed in Voi. I. p. 2U8„. 

(9M) ug QjoQ avia, le tout a d’abord du representer un Temple; car au lieu que Ton 
«trouvedcs grands Sphinx devant les grands temples de I'Egypte, quipeut-^lrciont 
** d’une ui&me antiquity que ces ruioes Fersepolitaines, on voit d'abord icy a Teotr^e, . 
«d'autr^ animaux fabuleux d'une prodigieuse grandeur,’‘A:c;— «Du moini il paroit 

avoir ktk exactement le m^me palais, qui a ktk bnil^ inconsid^r^ment par Alexander.? ' 
'^Voyage, &c* Tome II, p. 0D> Amst# 1760). 
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Germans, and others differ in their calculations of its anti- 
quity, which has been exalted (as a retrospective glance at 
page 340 will show) to above five thousand years, and re- 
duced to about four thousand, two thousand six hundred, 
two thousand tiiree hundred(^^^), and to little more than two 
thousand For myself I confess that actual inspection 
did not wholly satisfy me respecting its original destination; 
although the name Shah K/ih (s^ ^1^) by which the steep 
and lofty rock behind it is sometimes called, exactly cor- 
responds to the haaO^iKvv > 05 , or Royal Mountain,’' described 
by Diodorus, (Lib. xvii), as being distant from the palace, 
eastwards, four plethra (rermpa rrXe^pa) or four hundred feet, and 
containing the sepulchres of the kings; up to which the 
bodies vvei;e drawn by some mechanical contrivance(‘^'’^). 

(“*) Mr. Moeck, who stipporfs the opinion of Ileercn, willingly assigns the origin 
of Persepolis, in a general sense, to Cyrus; but the palii^ to Darius Hystaspis, — 
•‘hnjus tamen palatii originem Dario Hystaspis tribiio,’*&c. (Veteris Mediae et Persiae 
Monumenta, p. 20). This was not, however, he thinks, the Persian monarch’s usual 
residence; but the place wht^re those lived who attended or guarded the royal bodies 
deposited in the adjacent tombs; and where the successors of Cyrus were invested with 
In’s royal robe, and the treasures of decoased«kings accuniuluted. 

(357) ^jjjg calculation was proposed by the late Professor O. G. Tyclisen, in his 
work “De Cuneatis Inscriptionibus Persepolitanis,” (Rostoch. 1798), wherein he as- 
signs the Chehil Min/ir to a king of the Arsacidan dynasty. However extravagant 
tiic first calculation may seem, I do not believe that any edifice of stone resembling 
the Takht/u\ style, magnitude or beauty, has been erected in Persia since the time of 
’ Alexander. To those who founded the Takht and their immediate successors of the 
same dynasty, I would asscribe the excavated tombs near that edifice and tbpise at the 
place now called, absurdly, Naksh i Rustam. 

(**•) Ev TSiv BoertXebjf' virripypv oi ratfioi — vtt* opyavwv nvtav jfttpoirotrjTuVt <feo. 
(Died. Sic. xvii). It appears from various travellers tbat^ this mountain has latterly 
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Yet this proximity to sepulchral monuments, from the 
gloomy ideas ot mortality excited by such objects, mav, 
perhaps, indicate the subjacent edifice ratlier as a temple 
dedicated to the solemn ceremonies of religion, than as a 
palace, the seat of volu])tuous monarchs. Whether the “Roy- 
al Mountain” of Diodorus, be the “ Double (or two-topped) 
Mountain” {btaaos opos) wherein Darius the son of Hystaspes 
causetl a toihb to be constructed lor himself, as we learn from 
CtesiasC^*'’) ; whether this tomb be one of the excavations 
in the sleep rock at Nulcsli-i-liiistam (Si.e p. 295) : or that 
single sepulchre which has been desciibed as distant from 
the Taklit about three (juarters'of a mile southward (p. 272); 
also, whether the small s<piare edilice opjiosite to the sculp- 
tured reck of Nukah-i-liustmn, and noticed in p. 298, was 
that which once contained the body of Cyrus, and which, 
while climbing, not without diHiculty, up into its narrow 


borne tlip name of Hahmct (s— >i!!nifynf{ “ merej but Ibis is an ^ral>i^k 
word and cannot have Im cm llie original deiioiiiiiiat’.on ; nor have 1 ever read in any 
Eastern MS. that the niount iiii was so called. The name Shah Kuh presented itself 
spantaneously; for one day when distant a few miles from the ruins, J made inquiries 
respcctini; different villages and other objects then within view, some peasants iiidi- 
taled the Shah Kuh or ‘*Koyal Mountain,” which they also styled the Kuh t lakht 
having at its foot the ** Throne of Jenishid.” Sir Thomas Herbert, 
alnioat tvvo humired years ago, observed that it was called ** by the modern Persians 
Shawachoo and Choo-Rahmet, i. e. tlie Mountain of Mercy.” (Trav. p. 141. dd etiit). 

(**») Forty men were employed, as Ctesias relates, (cap. xv), in winding up by means 
of ropes, Ihe father and mother of Darius, who had expressed a desire to inspect the 
tomb ; bat the ropes slipped, both fell, and were killed ; and Darius put to death the 
forty men, although they were priests (upcis) ; the circumstance, also, appears to have 
teen wholly accidental. 

3 u 
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doorway, I thought, in many respects, conformable with 
the description of that monarch’s tomb, given by Strabo and 
Arrian(®^) ; whether Persepolis was actually “the richest city 
under the sun ’ ^n-XovsKorarijs be ovffrjs Tb)v vTo rov ijXtoi') as Diodol US 
(Lib. xvii) affirms it to have been when Alexander, except- 
ing the king’s palace, delivered it up to plunder; what arti- 
cles besides gold and silver, we may suppose^hiefly consti- 
tuted the royal treasures, and the wealth accumulated in its 
private houses during a long series of years, some generations 
or ages (fc roWw*/ the same historian relates ; how far 
it is possible to reconcile its annihilation, as described by 
Curtius alone, (V. 7) with the proofs of its subsequent exist- 
ence and importance furnished by many Greek and Roman 
writers, the Peutingerian table which styles it “ Commercium 
“ Persaruin,” and the still later testimonies of Arabian and 
Persian manuscripts 5 how far the city extended, and the 
exact situation of its principal buildings, temples, castles and 
palaces ; all these and many other particulars concerning 
this great capital, form interesting subjects of research for 
the antiquary, but cannot be here discussed 


(*®) It was “a tower not large,” icvpyot ov fxeyas, having a very narrow entrance^ 
(Strabo XV). It was situate, says Arrian (Vl, 20) ev roi frapabeterti^ ru /SatrcXtJco), ** in 
**thejroyal garden,” amidst trees and running streams; although the small square 
edifice be not at present surrounded with trees, the plain in its immediate vicinity is 
finely watered, and might easily be rendered a flourishing garden; the square fouoda- 
tion, ,thl stone roof of this edifice mentioned by Arrian, aud other circumstaiices I 
flhall' notice on a future occasion. 

(*•') On many of those particulars it was natnral to expect information from a wort 
published in London, 1739, under the promising title of ** Persepolis Illustrata.'* 
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Our illustrious Jones himself could not pronounce any 
decisive opinion concerning what he styles “ the very an- 
“ cient ruins of the temple or palace now called the Throne 
“ of Jemshid”(*“). I shall not therefore protract this chapter 
already extended, almost imperceptibly, to a disproportion- 
ate length, by offering conjectures, though founded on actual 
inspection of^those ruins(*®). I must here acknowledge that 
some local circumstances appeared to favour the idea of a 
palace; others of a temple; that *in such uncertainty my 
chief hopes rest on the discovery of an alphabet which may 
explain the arrow-headed or cuneiform inscriptions; and that 


But it does iiot, in any degree, improve our knowledge of the subject derived from 
earlier publications; for the whole volume, (a thin folio) contains little more than cer- 
tain passages from Greek and Latin authors, and some plates from the desigfis of 
Gliardiuiind Lebrun,, which those passages (all engraved) are suppjised to illustrate. 

(•“) Discourse on the Persians/' A siat. Hes. VoL IF. p. 65,t^Lond. 1801), 

(^*) Whatever religious rites may have been celebrated here iti early ages, I cannot 
telic^e that this edifice now called the ‘* Throuc of Jem»hiU" was at any time used 
by the as a Masjed or Mosque, which some have been induced to suppose 

ftom a passage in the “ Bibliothequc Orieiitale" of D UerbelAl, who, (under EttekharX^ 
mentions the magnificent palace now cajled Tckil Minor or the ** Forty Columns," 
constructed by Queen Hum a'i in the mi<ldle of the city; this palace, he adds, the A/«- 
otlmino converted into a Mosque. But his authority is the MS. Lub ol Towarikh, 
which, after a collation of several copies, I have quoted in p. 402. It seems, in my 
opinion, to distinguish clearly the Takht or Chthil Min&rt from that edifice which . 
the Mu»elm&n$ made a mosque, and which stood in the midst of the city. The older 
work of BeizAvi has been on this occasion, as in many parts of the Lub al TaworM, 
copied almost verbally, and a p&ssage extracted in p. 371, will shew that it does not . * 
confound the two structures; which arc also distinguished by the Auhh al TowoHkh, . 
^oted in p. 891* The situation of •• Jemthids Throne" at the very foot of a steep 
mountain, but Httle corresponds to “the midst of a city and iU tculptared figares i 
would not recouaeiid it to 
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for such a clue as might guide us through the Persepolitan 
and Babylonian mysteries, I look with much greater cont 
fidenceto the talents of Mr. Grotefend than to any result of 
my own labours. Meanwhile, the plain of Marvdasht has 
not yet been regularly surveyed, nor the course of its rivers 
accurately traced ; it offers like the mountains which bound 
it, several interesting remains of which hitherto^||l^ knowledge 
is imperfect ; the narrow pass by which Alexander entered 
it has not been ascertained; some tombs, extraordinary 
passages cut in the solid rock, and different excavations have 
not yet been explored ; many architectural fragments and 
sculptured figures have not yet been delineated ; and of 
numerous inscriptions we have not •hitherto seen any copies. 
Hence it appears, that although Chardin, Kaempfer, Le Brun, 
Niebuhr and others have done much, future travellers will 
find much yet remaining to be done towards the illustration 
of Persepolitan Antiquities. 



Cfl AFTER XH. 

•rt- " — 

From Persepolis to Ispahan 


OOON after one o’clock on the fourlccnlli of July, we 
^ left Persepolis ; and travelling for some time in the dark 
or by faint moonlight, we passed the Nalah’i-Rijeb^ and at 
four or five miles the remains of handsome buildings, pillars, 
and doorways, executed in the same style as those of the 
Takht4-JemMd ; about half past six in the morning we 
alighted at our tents situate in the valley of Sivend the 

inarch of this day being sixteen miles and seven furlongs. 

The village of Stvendwas distant from us two miles; it 
seemed built chiefly on the sloping side of a mountain ; but 
during the excessive heats of summer when water becomes 
scarce, the inhabitants remove into the valley where we en-, 
earned, and live in huts or other temporary structures, on the 
banks of a stream, sometimes called the (M) &b water, or 
^■1.: jy) rtid khdndi river, of Sivend; but it is also denominate^ 
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the Talwar^ often corrupted into Falfav or Farfar ; and has., 
already been described (p. 329) as flowing into the river Kur 
or Bandemir, Here we were supplied with very excellent 
butter, bread, fresh milk and mdst^ (the sour milk before men- 
tioned); Fahrenheit's Thermometer in the shade was up to 
100 at twelve o’clock. Like the plain of Marvdashty this 
valley of Skend was covered with the liquori^e^plant; and 
contained some good trees, among which wafone very large 
and beautiful chind?^ Oriental Plane. 

On the fifteenth we began to march in the dark, at half 
past one ; and at seven o’clock in the morning reached our 
place of encampment near Kemin after a ride of se- 

venteen miles. This village * affords a pleasing prospect,, 
having gardens and vineyards; we saw, within one farsang of 
it, the vestiges of an edifice called Gumbed-i-Stirkh 
or the “Red Tower;” and supposed one of the seven villas 
erected by order of Bahra'm Gu'r, to serve as places of 
residence for so many princesses; of this building the ruins 
are mostly clay; and nothing now remains to indicate either 
its importance, beauty or antiquity (^). 



(>) The Persians who in defiance of orthography affect, on many occasions, what, 
they consider a mode of speaking soft or sweet thirin ), almost invariably 

• pronounce the word gumbed as if the final letter were Bi4 that it^ould be dL if, . 

without a point ^ Jb) is posivively stated in the Diet. Burkdn Kitta ^ 
(underi^^)* which describes it as a kind of circular edifice constructed of brick 
€lay<, mortar,*^, it is, in fact, what wegeneraiiy call a dome or cupola ; and in, « 
CbardinN time the word, we may believe, was pronounced as at present, although he 
writes s for z : ** Ton appelle un d6me Gombft eo Feifttu/' (Voyagetf;^ Tome IX, p# 
Eoueo, 
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For several hours after our arrival at the camp it was found 
impossible to procure any food; all the men of Kemln having 
fled to avoid the oppression usually practised in levying the 
Si&rsdt ov allowance of provisions recpiircd for Ambassadors 
and their attendants who on a journey are considered as the 
king’s guests (See Vol. I, p. 259). It was here discovered that 
Mi'rzaZeki our Mehmdnddr, one of the chief ministers, had 
for a promiMtlf bribe of forty iumdns (or about thirty-six 
pounds), engaged to the people of this place that our parly' 
should not halt here but proceed at once by a forced march 
to Murghdb, distant five farsangs or eighteen miles; and his 
avarice induced him to propose this fatiguing journey ; but 
Sir Gore Ouseley declared that he would not advance be- 
yond the regular stage, originally appointed for the day’s 
rest; as not only the baggage-mules nfight be injured, but 
many of the artillery-men and other Europeans, besides 
some hamdls (J'-<o) or Indian palankin bearers, and the Ar- 
menian treasurer, Khojeh Aretu'n were much indisposed 
and suffered considerably from heat. 

The rage ofMi'nz a Zeki,’ thus disappointed, fell heavily 
on the wretched women and children from whom his ser- 
vants took every egg, fowl and morsel of bread that could 
be found in their huts and hovels; they were robbed even 
of clothes and other articles, and some who came to our 
camp, soliciting redress, were driven away by order of the 
Mehmanddr who did not wish that his conduct should be 
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made known to the Ambassador ; many, also, were severely- 
beaten as I afterwards learned ; indeed the cries of females 
were distinctly heard during tlie day at different times. 

Kemin within a feiV' years had been a very flourishing vil- 
lage, but its ruin commenced Avlicn it became the property 
of one Mi*r55a Ha'di a favourite of the Prince s 

mother, and her agent in pecuniary affairs ; ihCextortions of 
this man had impoverished, and in some instances nearly . 
depopulated, the ample territories under his jurisdiction 
which extended almost to Fasd, The geographical work of 
Hawdallaii, composed in the fourteenth century, repre- 
sents Kemin and a place named Kanin^ as two towns; 
‘‘having many dependent districts; enjoying a temperate 
“air, and weltered by running streams; also yielding much 
“corn and fruit, and abounding with garnet*). 

We set out on the sixteenth at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and having proceeded about thirteen miles, turned off 
on the left to examine some monuments of antiquity which 
bear the general name of M dder-i-Sukimm or 

“ the Mother of Solomon although tlieir different parts^ 
have been distinguished by various denominations, as I 

j j ^ j 

MS. Nuzhat al Culub, ch. 12. Cue copy for Karihn, reads JjiJi F^riik* 
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found on inquiry from some I/Wfo, attending their flocks 
among the ruins. The first object examined was the Takht- 
i-Sulam&n is-ot') or “ Throne of Solomon this is the 

extremity of a mountain built up and foced with masonry of 
large and well-cut stones, most of which were bored with 
holes, perhaps for the insertion of iron wedges, forming 
altogether a kind of terrace; the space between the projecting 
wings being a&out sixty yards (See the plan, PI, XLIX, fig. 

* ] ). I sketched (in two points of vieVv) the appearance of this 
terrace (PI. XLIX, fig. 2 and 3) which was probably the 
foundation or substructure of a palace; and descending a 
little below it, came to the ZAnditn-i-Suk'mAn (^^UxL. or 
“ Solomon’s Prison,” a^ building constructed ot very large 
stones and, as might be perceived from the wall still remain- 
ing, once exactly like the square edifice at Nakih-i-Rustam, 
already noticed (p. 298). Of this resemblance tiie reader 
will be enabled to judge from the annexed delineation (PI. L) 
in which I have comprehended with thisZituldn, more distant 
ruins, the pillars and the tomb as they appeared at one view 
on this interesting plain. 

Not very remote stood a single pilaster, in height about 
twenty feet, and composed of two or three great stones (See 
PL XLIX. fig 4). In the upper part was a tablet exhibiting 
four lines of arrow- headed or Persepolita^^ characters; spaces’ 
capable of containing two other lines being left blank, one 
between the second and third ; and one under th4 fourth. 

5 i 
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Having copied this inscriptioa (as. it is engraved in PI; 
XLIX, fig. 5), I went on to a cluster of pillars and pilasters^ 
nearly similar to that which has been described ; a column, 
and other remains, jonstituting what the peasants called 
Divdn Khdneh (*iU. JjiS) or the “Hall of Audience”(®). Here 
also were inscriptions of the same size and letters as that 
above given; three which I examined and compared differ 
from it only in the situation of their blank spaces ; one having 
them between the first and second and the third and fourth ' 
lines ; another as may be seen in Mr. Morier’s first volume,, 
(PI. XXIX), has its blanks under the second and the third 
lines; still each inscription presents the same characters ar- 
ranged in the same number of linesM 

While inspecting the Takht and the Zinddn (for these 
names may serve until more appropriate can be bestowed) I 
was separated from my friends, most of whom having exa- 
mined the various ruins, proceeded on their way towards. 
MurghdbfXhe halting-place or manzel. Although the peasants . 

were obliging and respectful, it did not seem adviseable for 

« 

a stranger attended by one servant only, to continue long 
among them; I therefore hastened to the most perfect of 
those monuments, distant about three quarters of a mile^ 
This might be considered as the principal object here, were- 

(’) See the View of these remaias engraved in Pl« LIl, from a sketch made by Sir 
Ctore Ouseky* ^ 
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it possible to adopt the local tradition, and suppose that the 
body of Bathsheba had ever been entombed in the Qxtraor- 
dinary edifice now called the Hlashthd (Seep. 45), the Masjed 
(jl*^ or temple), the Gtir or Kabrgdh and both signi- 
fying “ the grave'’) of Solomon’s Mother. Near this, Colonel 
D Arcy was engaged in delineating the surrounding scene- 
ry ; and 1, having explored the recesses of a decayed cara- 
vansera, regretting that time would not allow me to copy 
somoiArabick in.scriptions visible 'there, ascended the high 
steps of Balhsheba’s sepulchre ; a singular building which I 
should not have hesitated to believe the Tomb of Cijms had 
the discovery of it rewarded my researches in the vicinity of 
Tas& or Fasd ; or if, asMr. Morier says, “ its position had cor- 
“ responded with the site oi'Passagardaf(l'n\v.\o\. I. p. 145). 

It is a square house, or rather a single chamber, above 
twenty feet long and sixteen broad on the outside, the walls 
and roof being composed of few but very large stones ; it has 
only one entrance, a narrow doorway not above four feet 
high, and on its four sides the ascent is by seven stages of 
huge granite masses, forming so many steps extremely in- 
convenient fi’om their steepness, each stage as it rises from 
the ground being narrower than that on which it rests. I 
sketched its general appearance from the same spot where 
Colonel D’Arcy had made a view; and he having favoured 
me with his drawing, the reader will, no doubt, be pleased 
that 1 have preferred it to my own^as the subject of PI. LI. 
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This view includes the gateway of the ruined qarctvameryt. 
But as a nearer prospect of the tomb may be desirable 
annex a view made by Sir Gore Ouseley^ whidi represents, 
that end containing the door (Sec Plate LIII), ancT the 
most distant appearance of it has been already given in my 
sketch, (See Plate L). The wooden door was locked, but 
not closely fitted ; and through an opening T looked into the 
chamber which to me seemed perfectly empty. The key, as 
my servant said, was always kept by women ; and he could 
not then find the guardians of this tomb. They had, perhaps^ 
removed from the chance of further contamination by infidel 
hands, those KovAns, tin lamps, and other little offerings, the 
usual furniture of a Muhammedan. saint’s tomb, which Mr. 
Morier (Trav. Vol. II. p. 117) had seen there an hour before;; 
but the Arabick inscription on the walls, hastily noticed by 
him, is well worthy the attention of travellers more at leisure. 

The remains of several marble columns were scattered 
on the ground near the mud-wall inclosing this monument, 
at the foot of which is a modern cemetery. Around the 
building and on the plain in vatious places, were vestiges of 
considerable structures that indicated a city bgth handsome 
and extensive ; fragments of hewn marble appeared in great 
quantities; an old Iffd# spoke to me of sculptures still visible^, 
•and Mr. Gordon saw on one of the pilasters, a human figure 
with wings and a crown of extraordinary shape ; (See tWs. 
figur^t Ct^i^ in Plate X,LIX, fig. 6, by Mr. Gordon’s per* 
mission from his sketch made on the spot). 
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The earlj European travellers who notice this extraordinary 
• place afford but little information respecting it ; they content 
themselves with describing the tomb of Solomon’s Mother, 
an edifice of, at least, doubtful antiquity ; but seem to have 
passed without observing the other objects whicli, from the 
inscriptions engraved in arrow-headed letters, may perliaps 
be reckoned coeval witli l^ersopolis. .Toseph (or Josaphat) 
Barbaro who went from Venice to rersia in the year 1471, 
says that “at the distance of two days journey (from Cilminar 
“ or the “ Forty Columns”) is a village called Thimar, and bc- 
“ yond this at the same distance is airother, where a certain 
“monument has been erected in which, as people relate, the 
“ Mother of Solomon was entombed ; over this a chapel 
“ has been built and on the wall of it are expressed, in Arabick 
“ characters, the words Mater Suleimen signifying the mother 
“ of Solomon. By the inhabitants this place is rionominated 
Messeth Suleimen, or, as we may say, Solommi’s 'I’emple.. 
“ Its door looks towards the easf’f*). 

Sir Thomas Herbert travelled from Shiraz to IspaMii in 

t 

the year 1627 ; he mentions the Tomb but did not see it 


(*) “ Duorum illinc dieram itmere villa quaedam distat Thimar dicta ; et ab eadem 
** simili rursum gpacio alia quaedam villa» ubi monumeotum quoddam extriictum est; 
**in eademque sepultam Salomonia matrem ease dicunt ; supra hoc capella facta $ et . 
** in pariete ilKus cbaracteres Arabtci, ad buoc modum eapreasi. Mater SulcimeOf 
hoc es^ mater Salomonia. Locus ilte ab incolis indigitatur Messeth Salcimeo,. 
<*quod noa templum Salomonis esse dicimus ; porta illius Orientem wsiv spectaC*’ 
(lost Barbari llineranum in dc reb* Pers* Operci p# 474}«. 
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liimsdf ; and has mistaken the Arabick letters of Barbaro 
(above quoted from the work of Bizarus) for Hebrew; and 
on his own erroiir founds an etymological conjecture; he also 
misunderstood the position there assigned to it(^). 

In 1638 the ingenious Mandelslo lodged at night, as 
he informs us, “in a great village called Meshid Maderre 
Soliman, by reason of a sumptuous sepulchre which is 
“ within half a league of it. Tlie sepulchre is in a litio chappel 
“built of white marble, upon a high square of free-stone 
“ work, so as that the going up to it is by steps of all sides. 
“The air and rain have eaten into the wall in several places; 
“but time hath in a manner consumed several great pillars 
“ of marble, whereof what remains may be seen all about 
“the structure. Upon the wall of the chappel there are 
“yet to be seen in Arabian characters these words, Mader 
“ Suleunan. The inhabitants say that Solomon’s mother 
“ was interred there ; but the Carmelite Fathers of Schiras, 
“with more likelihood of truth, told me that it 'was the 
“ sepulchre of the mother of Schach Soliman, the 14 
“ calif or king of the posterity of Aaly”(®). 




O “ Nor far distant hence,” says he, ** is Thymar; memorable (if Byzar err not) 
** in an ancient monument, by some Hebrew characters supposed to be the burial* 
place of Bath sheita the mother of king Solomon: which probably may be mistaken 
** for Beth shemeth, which signifies a house dedicated to the Sun, Howbeit, ’tis 
called Mechit Zulzimen, i-c, Solomon’s chappel; a place (if truly so) well worthy 
« seeing.” Xw?. p. 161, 3d edit. 

(*) I quote the old translation of Mandelslo’s Travels made by Davies, and printed 

in London, 1662, folio, (p. 4). , 
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The Heer Basting, a Dutch traveller on his way from 
JupaMn to Gomroon^ in the year 16^5, visited this monu- 
ment which he describes as a stone Mesdjcd or Moorish 
Temple, supposed by the people of that place to have been 
the Madresa Soleyman, the high school or college of Solomon; 
where a pyramid over a sepulchre yet remains^). 

Chardin, who in the year 1674 went from IspaMn to tlie 
South by way ot' Asepds ha^ not an opportunity' of 

seeing these remains, but strangely confounds them with the 
“Throne” or “Temple” of Solomon’s mother, situate with- 
in a few miles of Shiraz, although the Venetian traveller’s 
Itinerary, to which he alludes evidently places between them 
an interval of at least five’days’ jouruey(®). 

A passage has been already quoted (p. 45) from the Ga~ 
xophylac'mm Persicum, published in 1684, by Father Angelo, 
after a residence in Persia of fourteen years; it at least proves 
that this, ingenious Carmelite differed widely in opinion from 
his catholick predecessors at Ispahan., concerning the anti- 


■ (’) " Eq Steen fifextiid of Moor*e Tempel ttaat, die, na’t aeggen der Inlander, 
•• Madresa Soteyman, dat is, de Hooge School of Leer-plaats, van Soliman gcuaamd 
"werd, alwaar men ook eenige Ph-amidea op cen Oraf-stede staan aiet." (ValentynV 
Collection, Vol. V, p. S46). It is evideDt that the Dutch traveller mistook the word 
Sidd^ with the a of Suleimiit following, for MadramA {imjii,*) a school or college. 

(•) » Bimnu raporte qu’on voit U un tombean inscrit de cataclhres Hebreux,” Ac,. 
(Voyages, Tome IX. p. 186, Rouen, 1733). I have above given from Bagbeiv (Ibrougb. 
M medidiu of ffinros) the passage to which Chardin here alludes. 
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quity of those monuments attributed to Bathsheba, which he 
considered far beyon^ all tradition ; in. making that extract 
I quoted his Latin column, as being more full than the 
others; but it is necessary here to remark that he visited the 
tomb himself, as we^learn from the Italian(^), and says in the 
Persian column that it was called Kabr-i-^mader-i-Suliman 
(^UaL or ‘‘ the burial place of Solomon’s mother.’' 

To supply the deficiencies of our Europeans, 1 have 
searched for information concerning this place among the 
Eastern writers ; they however, afiford but little and that little 
is very unsatisfactory; those two, at least, in whose manu- 
script works alone I have found this monument noticed* 
According to IIamdallak Mastowfi “The plains or mca- 
“ dows of C/Mn arc near the grave of the mother of Solo- 
“mon the prophet, on whom be the peace of God! they 
“ extend four farsangs in length but are of inconsiderable 
“breadth. The tomb of Solomon’s mother is a square 
“house or chamber, constructed of stone. The 'Fdrs Nd- 
“ m€h{^) or History of Fdrs,^^ declares that no person can 
“enter this edifice or look into it, from the apprehension of 
“ being punished with blindness; but I never discovered 



(*) Viddi non lontano d& Persepoli ciuella fabrica bofrenda chiamata wpolcro ;** 
in his French column, un superbe monument." (Gazo^. Pers* p. 86.5). 


(‘•) Composed by Ebn Ah Balkhi Kha'n about tht begin- 

ti|pg of die twelfth century ; a work so extremely rare in Persia Utf# my endeavoura 
to procure a copy were unsuccessful. 
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“that any one had ventured to make the experiment or as> 
“ certained the fact”(“). • 

IIa'fiz Abro' in his “Chronicle" describes the marghzdr 
or meadows of C&ldn as being “ nea^r the meshehd of the 
“mother of Solomon; on whom be the blessing of God! The 
“length of that plain is four farsangs, but its breadth is 
“trifling; and the wcs/icAd of Solomon’s mother (on whom 
“ be peace 1) is a house built of stone, and in that place 
“ stones of immense size and very handsomely cut have 
“ been employed”(‘*). The same writer, having described 
the Takht i Jemshid, adds this passage: “ and there is likewise 
“another place in the K&reh or district of htnkhr, on the 
“road to Aberkdh, entitled th'e Meshehd i Mdderi Sulcimdn, 
“ or Tomb of the Mother of Solomon, on whom be peace! 
“ Here, also, are stones of considerable size and sculptured 
“ in a wonderful manner; the work, as it is related, of those 

jJ\a JJ^J^ 

(SjU iXJ\ nJj j tjJj ^JOJ& 

(MS. Nuzhat al Culuh, ch. 12). *^1/ j1 

The compound word margh ^^rsigiii/icypasture-hiod yieltliiig abuiidanll^r the verdant 
herbage called margh accented with fatUh); and has not any reference to the 

word mutgh or moorgh { accented with iamm), which would signify « a bird." 

yAjS. U! (^0 

(MS. Tardch B^fis AMJ. j 

S K 
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“Jj'ns (the “Genii” or spirits) who were subservient to 
“ Solomon, on whom peace !”(’*) 

These like the extracts above given from European tra- 
vellers relate principally to the tomb; but yield no indica- 
tion of that city whith, as the ruins of palaces, temples or 
other edifices still remaining authorize us to believe, opce 
covered a great portion of the adjoining plain ; yet we may 
reasonably suppose that in the fifteenth century when Joseph 
Barbaro visited this spot ; and still more, in the fourteenth 
when Hamd ALLAH described it, numerous vestiges of build- 
ings, sculptured figures and inscriptions were visible which 
have since disappeared, though superstition has saved the 
tomb iVoin delapidation. 

1 shall close the account of this place with a few observa- 
tions on the remarkable objects that it ofi’ered to iny view. 

I. The Takhtox Throne (Pi. XLIX. 1, 2,3), I conceive to 
have been the foundation of a palace, because it resembles the 
substructure oT many Persian edifices some of which were 
probably the abodes of kings in former ages, as others at 
present arc the royal mansions. Thus the Takht-i~jenishid 

^ 

(m.Tdrikh ttdfizAbruj, ^ 
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(Jemshi'd s Throne) at Persepolis, is founded on a terrace 
of huge cut stones projecting from tljc bottom of a mountain 
into the plain; and thus the modern palace called Takht-i~ 
Kajdr near Shirdz, is raised on a similar basis. This nati- 
onal style also, may be discovered ii^ the Saadefabdd and 
Ckehil Sutlin at Ispahan', in the 'I'aRht or Kasr-i-Kajdr near 
Tehran and sev'eral others. What kind of superstructure 
rested on the Takht-i-Suleimdn it is no^v, I fear, impossible 
to ascertain. The terrace may have supported a wooden 
fabrick, or a pavilion capable of containing the king silting 
in state upon his royal throne, which, there is reason to im- 
agine, was in times most remote, as now, one of the richest 
attributes of Eastern sovereignty. From such a situation 
the Monarch would be conspicuous to multitudes ol vassals 
and troops assembled on the subjacent plain, to behold his 
splendour during the day ot'Nanriiz or other ancient festivals. 
The “Throne” has proljably in many places, imparted its 
name to the terrace or spot on which it usually stood. 

II. The edifice called by my rustick guides the Zinddn 
or “Prison” of Solomon-, (See Plate L) resembled so 
perfectly that at Naksh-i^Rmtdm before described that 
each seemed erected for the same purpose (whatever it may- 
have been) and about the same |feriod. 

III. The single pilaster, (PI. XLIX. 4) with the inscription 
in Persepolitan letters, apparently formed part* of pn 
extensive range. 
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IV. The Divdn KUneh (PI. LII) was probably one 
extremity of that magnificent edifice to which belonged the 
pilaster mentioned in the preceding article. This may be 
inferred from the sameness of proportions, architectural style, 
and inscriptions; an^ we may suppose, from the fragments 
scattered in the intermediate space, that its distant parts 
were connected by pilasters, walls, and columns. 

V. The although now fallen into decay, was a 

commodious and handsome building of its kind. I suspect 
that the more ancient ruins have contributed materials tow- 
ards its construction. It is, perhaps between four and si.x 
hundred years old ; but the date mjght probably be ascer- 
tained from the Arabick inscription on the gateway, which 1 
bad not leisure to copy. 

We learn from Manuscripts already quoted that this tomb 
is not ascribed by the Persians, to any modern female ; 
they suppose that it contained the body of Bathsheba, who 
was called, as Muhammedan traditions relate, Dha'iegh 
or Sa'iegh (jjli or jjL) the wife of Uriah, and mother 
of Solomon, whose story, much corrupted from the Hebrew 
Scripture, is given by Tabri. But Mandelslo heard from 
the Italian Carmelites at Shirdz that it belonged to Wallada 
’ the mother of an Arabian Khalifah named Subbima'n (on 
whom he bestows, incorrectly, the Persian title Shdh J; and 
he refers to the words of Elmaki^n, as his authority for hef 
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name and the year when her son began to reign I have 
examined the original Arabick text of this writer and find the 
quotation sufficiently exact ; but frorii a preceding passage 
it appears that she was mother also of the Khalifah W a li'd or 
Vali'd and we are not aulhorised jby any circumstance 
in the history of those two Monarchs to suppose the monu- 
ment a work of either; or that the body of VV ala'dau, living 
or dead, had ever been transported from Cti/flA or Damascus 
into the heart of Persia. To me il seems highly doubtful 
whether any of her children (for she had four) constructed 
this Meshehd in a spot most probably not con sec rated during 
their age by the vicinity of any ten)j;lc(' ’). 

But in the records of succeeding times other personages 
occur bearing the name of Suleima'n, to whom, as Persians, 
the title Shah would be more applicable than to an Arabian 
Khalifah or Amir. Yet a writer no less distinguished for 

{'*) The year 715 of our era. See MandeUlo, in the English transUtion of his 
Travels by Davies, p. 4. ^ 

(’*) Wala'dab is first mentioned by ElmakTn in the thirteenth 

chapter of bis Tdrikh al m/'sfcmtn which the Arabick text, without 

any translation, was printed at Leydtn in a small, but thick, duodecimo volume, in 
1625; when also was published in the same city, Erpenitts’s latio translation of it, under 
the title of “ Historia Saracen’cn/' (4 to), She is again mentioned in tlic next chapter 
as mother of Soleima'n the fourteenth Khalifah (^*1^) who died in the 

ninety ninth year of the Htjrah (of Christ 717), at a place belonging to the territory 
of Kineserln in Sham or Syria. From the historian 

Khondemi'r, and others, I Icam that Wala'dab was ifJe mother of three sons, and 
one daughter. 
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historical than for g^rapliical excellence, Hamdallah 
Mastowfi, could scai;cely have been ignorant of its real 
founder had the annuls which he examined, or inscriptions 
on the tomb, or on the adjoining Caravanserd^ assigned its 
construction to any ef those chiefs or princes who flourished 
in an age not long preceding his own. Still we find that he 
adopts the vague popular tradition which, in ascribing this 
monument to llatlisheba, plainly acknowledges tliat its true 
origin is unknown. Tliis, however, does not much surprize 
me, so readily do the gravest Oriental writers admit into 
their works the most improbable accounts ; but it seems 
strange that he makes no observations on those ruins which 
cover in many places the adjoining plain, where, when he 
wrote (near five hundred years ago), others, not visible at 
present, were probably standing. 

Although desirous of giving to future travellers whatever 
advantages can be derived from my inquiries, I reserve for 
anotlier occasion, one conjecture on this subject, to which 
some readers miay think, perhaps, too many pages have 
already' been devoted. It was not possible within an hour 
to examine perfectly all the remains scattered at various 
intervals. An antiquailfy tnight here expect much gratification; 

^ and those who shall hereafter view those monuments at leisure 
will prove, as I have reason to believe, that more has not 
been saijl of them than they deserve. The adjacent mountains 
claim particular attention, and the trouble of exploring their 
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recesses would probably be requited ^j^y very interesting 
discoveries(^®). 

Leaving these for some more fortunate inquirers, Colonel 
D’Arcy and I proceeded across the plain ^vhere many IlidU 
had assembled ; among them were several women ; two of 
whom wore* silver coins strung in rows about their heads; 
these appeared to be the principal ladies of the ordu or camp; 
one was old, the other young and conlely. Hoping for an 
opportunity of examining the medals without seeming 
impertinently curious, I entered into conversation with those 
ornamented females whilst they very hospital)ly provided for 
us some excellent rncist^ or coagulated milk; but of the coins 
none were ancient; a few bore legends in CY///, the others in 
modern Persian characters. We hastened tojoin our (riends 
and arrived soon after them at Murghub a large and 

pleasant village, distant from the ruins about five miles, and 
from the last inanzel near Kemin^ eighteen. We this day 
enjoyed that rare phienonienoii a shower of rain; and a 
messenger arrived with a most gracious letter from the king 
to the ambassador. 

» » » » » ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

(*•) From the following pas^iage of Wr. Hoech’s wort that the ingenious 

Crotefend regards the Mudtr i Sultimdn as Pasarga^lae, aud the square house or 
chamber as the tomb of Cyrus ; but Mr. Itoeck himself has not adopted this opinion; 
to him the square editice appears a sepulchral DiomimeDt erected in the Sassanian 
age. “ Probate studet cl. Grotefendus, rudera ilia veternm^^csse Pasargadaruro, 
** aedificium vero i'.lud singularis structurse Cyri sepulcrum. Kon idem mihi pdsua- 
** sum habeo— >Sepulcram habeofe Sassaoldarum tempore; buic sievo conveuit aedicu- 
“ l» strmitura/’ dc. (Veteris Mediae et Perdie Monutuenta, 62 ). 
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At one o'clock 04 the morning of the seventeenth we left 
Murgh&b, and did:;«gt^each Ghdzidn vulgarly called 

Gdzioon or Kdziooh) liiipl nine, althougli the distance was 
but twenty miles; the ru?id being extremely bad, with three 
rough kuteU or mountain-passes. At twelve or thirteen 
miles we crossed the river Beni Arus ^), and near 
Ghdzidn we saw the remains of a mud-built castle, not worthy 
even of a sketch, although the country people here declared 
that these were vestiges of Bahra^m Gu'r^s “Red Tower,’’ 
the Gtimhed i Surkh or Ydkuti and consequently 

that the ruins near Kem'in^ already mentioned, had no 
pretensions to that title. Many parts of this country appear 
to have been the scenes of that monarch's pleasures. In the 
neighbourhood of Asepds is seen his Kiuahk i zard 

(jjj or “Yellow Villa;" as several persons informed rne, 
and 1 have before noticed (p. 225) his “Green Tower" 
between and Zarkdn, We found that several inhabitants 

of Ghdzidn^ a populous village, had died within three or four 
days of putrid sore-throats ; many, both men and women, 
suffering from considerable .tumours were brought to Mr. 
Sharp the surgeon, who administered medicines but thought 
it scarcely possible that they could recover. The Thermo- 
meter here was up {c|^in the shade, at two o^clock afternoon; 
the ground all about this place seemed covered with wild 
thyme, licorice and the asafeetida plant. 

We began to march very early on the eighteenth, and 
having advanced ^fteen miles halted at Delunasr jU), or^ 
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as it is commonly called, DeZHiaiar; about half-way between 
this village and Gh&zidn, we passjj^e, mud-built houses of 
Kishldk (jUi) leaving it on the njlitj many of those habita- 
tions looked like subterraneous hflles at the foot of a mountain. 
Near Delinazar was a stone gate-way, part of some mean 
and 1 believe modern edifice, which the peasants assured me. 
was one, two, or perhaps three thousand years old ; here w e 
found the water clear and good; the Thermometer at two and 
three o’clock was not higher than' 93. This day an alarm 
reached us respecting the Bakhtidris of Lumtdn 

i a ^’ery turbulent race, who were said to be in astate 
of insurrection ; to have committed many robberies and 
murders on the road; and threatened to itilercopt us, or at 
least to carry off our baggage. It was also rumoured that 
five liundred horsemen had been detached from Lspah/m by 
the Amm ad'douleh to attaqk those Bakhtidris, and even that 
a battle had been fought in which several men were killed on 
both sides. Whatever foundation may have been for these 
reports, the Mehmdnddr Mi'rza Zuki, judged it expedient 
to appoint a body of soldiers, some armed .with muskets, 
(chiefly matchlocks) others with spears and swords, as a 
guard for the loaded mules; and when our trumpets sounded 
at eleven o’clock this night we to march, and, an 

hour after, set out from ‘ . 

(’’) A fine young horse of Artbhn breed which Mr. Gordon had brought from 
SkMiter, died this day; and his death was attributed to somepoisoDOus herlL, probably 

3 L 
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On the nineteenth at ten in the morning, we halted at Eklid 
after a very §itiguing journey of twenty-eight miles, 
according to the perariiW^l^or. Our road, during the last 
three hours, lay between ilflhSense mountains of granite and 
marble, through a fine plain winch approaches JE/c/^d; one of 
the mosf flourishing villages that we had hitherto seen, with 
extensive gardens, handsome trees, and delightful streams of 
admirable water. Women also, seemed to abound here, 
better dressed than is usual in other places; few of them 
however were pretty. The ambassador was received by an 
Istikbdl very respectable; but not so numerous as might have 
been expected from a place which, with its ten or eleven 
dependent territories, contained, as it was said, above two 
thousand families or houses. Of those territories Surrnek or 
Surmeli is the principal, and has long been associated with 
EkM in books of Geography. The name of this village or 
town (which has a mosque, a Caravanserai and publick baths), 
is often corruptly written and pronounced KelU ; but Enisr 
Ha URAL, near nine hundred years ago, ascertained its ortho- 


the oushdn or (I write the name merely from its soun<l); for Mr. Bruce informed 

me at BiisAeAr that two horses bdon^jinsf to a friend hdVtbeen destroyed by this herb 
a short time liefore in the yicii^ty offoaA^w. That excellent work the MS. RauzA^ 
al Jenat Paradise,” ^^wh!C’h is, in simple language, 

the history of Herat) raeutiuni9f*trta|b iwar Mahmud dhdd not far front 

* Tabriz, ** where the herbage was pmaoiious, so that all quadrupeds that ate pf it died; 
** the water also of that place was hot good.” ( Rauzit or Section 21). 

This History of HerM was composed A. H; 897, ^A« 0^1491). 
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grapy(‘®). The MS. Si'ir al beld&n enumerates among the chief 
towns of Pars, " Eklid and Surmek ;’l at^d in the same class 
Eiklid is ranked by the Arabian ^^j^Nubfan) geographer Al 
!Edrisi, (Clim. III. Sect. 6).' ^^e Persian writer so often 
quoted, Hamdallak, describes it in the same passage with 
Surmck and Arjdn of its territories. Eklid" 

says he, “is a small city having a castle; its climate is 
“ temperate and it is watered by running streams; it produces 
“ fruits of every kind, and supplies all the neighbouring 
“country with corn. Surmek also is a small town and 
“ resembles Eklid in every respect. The apricots of Surmek 
“are exceedingly sweet and good, and when dried are sent 
“ in great quantities to various places; many districts depend 
“on Eklid and Surmek’\*^). For this name, but spelt after 


(") "Eklid (a^I) and Surmek are two towns which in Persian are writ-, 

ten Ke/td (dujj) and Surmek (Ayj).” OrienL Geogr. p. 96, 1 heard Eklid staled 
li> some of the inhabitants Kelil i Surmek. 

J Is'Uft jl Acj Jj) ^ J 

} Jj' 

(Kta.Cul^.eb. 13). u:— 1 ^^ j di^l i 

Each dependent district, ad* I heard, has a mud-waUed fort and a village. The 
castle oi Surmek in -V. H. 795 (A. D. 1393 )Jj|.pj?Afied by the troops of Sha h 
Mansu r whilst that barl)S«|p^^ji|||p>r Taimo'h, Invaded 

as we leam from Shbrip wto'Dl'H Am, who'mfeHons also the neighbouring village 
DcyA i PM, as it is now called, and as that hiitoriaB wrote (according to my two 
, Manuscript copies of bis work), although Petis de la Croi* in hb translation has omitted 
*lh« «Trt word »s«stenUal in the name, as signifying "rto 

" Village of Willows ^ jW- j Anil , did i^tS 

•' lie led forth bb traops to the castle of Degh i the castle of Sttrm^, aod 
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the Persian manner Sjirmeh^ a derivation may be found ii^ 
the Dictionary Burltii 

The horses, mules, and Indian />a/an/ciw-bear 0 rs, were much 
fatigued by the journey of this day, and it was judged 
necessary^io allow them some repose. We therefore remained 
at Eklid during the twentieth; the morning ancf. evening of 
which proved so cool as to render great-coats and additional 
bed-clothes desirable; altJiough at three o’clock the.Thermo- 
meter rose to 94. Here it was discovered that our MehmAnddr^ 
Mi^'iizA Zeki, a man in repute among the Persians for pro- 
bity, and, as I before mentioned, one of the principal 
ministers, had demanded from the villagers on pretence of 
siursdt or allowance for the embassy, seven hundred manfi 
of barley, whilst three hundred were sufficient; ninety fowls 

‘Mhe fortress of (MS. Zaff'rr Nameh or “History of TaimAr,” Book III. 

cli. 23), Yet few translations have been ever executed with such hd el ity„ judgment 
aud ingenuity as that accomplished Frenchman's^ 

0^ ^ **SMrnieh signifies that*!8ubsiance which is applied (as a colly- 

“ rium) to the eyes ; and it is also the name of a town or district of which pro- 
“ duces that substance.” Of this and of other cosme;|kks» it would appear that the 
use has long been common to the f’ersians and distanWalions; speaking of the Greek 
ladies Mr. Haygarth says Th^«y^-brows are formed into regular lines with great 
*^care, so as to appear, intbe‘ii|i04^u|||e bf Anacreon, “ neither joined nor separated.^ 
The eye-lids are tinged with it dlK tint called o^p/at ;'the nails of their fingers and 
even of their toes are tinged with adye brought from Egypt aadcaUed ".(Notes 
to the Poem of “ Greece,” p. 107). On the «tir»eA (A^).and iiififi4 (W^) ni$d ift 
exactly the same manner by Persian ladies, 1 shall bate occasieii tO iOfier somo 
remarks in another place. The Hebrew scriptures and Egjcptiaitmttmmiea si^chlntli 
prove the antiquity of such cp^metieks. j||*> . 
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instead of twenty, and every other article according to the 
same system, commuting the surp]^ money; yet such is 
the general practice of this country! * 

Observing my baggage lying on the ground and exposed 
at noon to the sun, which at Shii Az had already split several 
boxes, I enquired why the muleteer had neglected to place it 
in a shade, or cover the packages, as usual, with nameds(xtJ or 
pieces of felt); it appeared that he was scarcely able h) move, 
having just received a very severe beating from the ferdshes 
or meanest servants belonging to the Mehmdnddr, and, as 
several witnesses assured inc,without the smallest provocation. 
I instantly applied for redress to the ambassador, who 
informed Mi'rza Zeki of th^ outrage and of my complaint. 
Shortly after, a fat and stupid-looking fellow, who, as 1 
understood was the travelling chaplain or dkhun (uyil) of our 
Mehmdnddr, came with several people to my tent that he 
might examine the witnesses; a long string of beads made of 
the Khak-irKarbeldi or holy clay out of Ali’s tomb 

at Karbdd, dangled from his hands(®‘). But before the 
grievance was half-stated, he interrupted the speakers; swore 
they were all liars, ployed so many opprobrious terms 



(**) Of tueb beadi many thousand s'^'ogs are anally sold in the bdzdn of every, 
feisian to«ra^titielieHevevs4^ the sect^ who' hold in veneration the memory, 
of Ali. 1 pu^fasaed aome at Shhrdzt the elay, at teaat in ite baked state, appears of' 
a dark greenish town, aomelhiies inctining to yellow; the bends kre V>f vapous sizes^, 
l^t seldom exceed in bnik# ««m»oQ pen For the use of beads among the 
gpd idolalci:s of Idliai m Moor’s ** Hiiidd Paiitfaeof^ ; 
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against the unfortunate muleteer, (whom be seemed also 
much inclined to stwke^t^t I could no longer observe the 
common rules of p^teiless, but pushed him rather precipit- 
ately out of my tent. Finding after various messages that I 
persevered in demanding justice, Mi'rza Zcki, at last, 
inquired into the matter himself; and having ascertained 
how many times his ferdshes had struck the muleteer, he 
placed a cudgel in the plaintiff’s hands, and authorized him 
to inflict five blows for every one that he had received. But 
this the poor man declined; unwillingto offend the Mekmunddr, 
and dreading the future vengeance of his servants. 


In the evening we rode about three miles from Eklid to a 
place beautifully situate among trees, where we saw a stream 
of most pure and excellent water, full of fish; and its source 
called the ChasIimeh-i-Peighamber ak4o-) or “ Prophet’s 
Fountain ;” which is said to have started from the rock by 
command of MuHammed, in a manner truly miraculous, as 
he was never at this spot. To those, however, who appear 
incredulous, some marks impressed ona stone by the prophet's 
hand or foot, are exhibited as convincing proofs. We began 
our march soon after midnight and,]^^hed Ab&dah (<all) at 
seven o’clock on the mP'rning of the twenty-first; the road was 
good ; the distance ftdtxEklld eighteen miles and a half(**). 


(") Those wbo conducted the wheel or petambuletor, bavins. thioogh fOBM 
take oftbl guide, proceedrd by a circuitous path, de»cri|^ tbc dtahtnee *1 tweDt| 
Miles three fuiloDge. The Tersiane reckon it five fananjk ^ 
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Ahddah must have once been a very considerable place; for 
several miles nearit the plain is coveeen with walls and vestiges 

i. 

of gardens, and ruins of mud-built houses, now deserted. 
Hamdallah Mastowfi includes it in tbe following descrip- 
tion; “ HariVy Ab&dah and Sarur (or SarverJ. Ifarir is a 
** small town, enjoying a temperate climate; it has running 
streams and produces fruit abundantly. Abddah is likewise 
“a small town, possessing tlie same advantages with respect 
“ to air, fruit, and running streams*; it has also a strong 
“castle watered by the river Kitr, This place is very fertile 
“in corn, and many important districts are attached to it; 
“the amount of revenue which it annually pays is twenty 
“ five thousand five hundred dinars Here we met a 

Tartar, (or correctly Tdtdr courier bringing dispatches 
to the ambassador; he had passed but seventeen days on his 
journey between Constantinople and Tabriz. By him we 
received Knglish and French news-papers ; and, what 
afforded much greater delight, the first letters from our friends 
after a separation of above twelve months. The rhermometer 
rose to 97 at four o'clock this day. 


J Jv ^ 3 /■Jr ^ 3 3jtr- < ) 

3 ^ 3 ^^ 3 *3^ ■ 

4U , tf-wly Jj3 3 3/3 

, J 3 JJ*- 3 3/3 ’ 

(MS. Nozhat al CuUtb, cb. 18). Urre we find >ne»ti»n of the river Kvr ^or 
bfitlfben on the spot, I '»#»»'«>'• »>‘al AbSdah was watered by the rirer ; 

(See 380, 828). ThMeroeamt are: itiU destined W peiylea us. . 
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We left Ahddah soon after two on the morning of the 
twenty-second, and liatted at Shulghestdn or 

Shulgestdn) about efglil'O^clock ; the distance twenty miles 
and a half; the road levefand good, with barren insulated 
mountains rising abruptly from the plain on both sides; many 
of very extraordinary appearance as viewed from different 
points; one particularly, which in its outline resembled 
strongly the Rock of Gibraltar. I hastily sketched the outlines 
of three as we rode by.* (See No. 22, in the Miscellaneous 
or last Plate of this V^olume). Shulghestdn, (which several of 
the common people miscalled Shurghestoon) was a small 
village, with inhabitants so miserably poor that they could 
not afford to maintain even one cow. Here, soon after noon, 
the Thermometer stood at 99* 

On the twenty-third we set out early and arrived at 
Yezdekhdst before eight o’clock in the morning ; 

this was a stage of twenty miles, and three quarters*; the road 
mostly good. A guard of Persian soldiers, fifty or sixty, 
accompanied us on the march, our Mehmdnddr, during the 
preceding night, having been alarmed by some intelligence 
which gave him reason to apprehemd an attack from the 
Bakhtidri robbers. Ou»protectorswereamotley crew; someon 
foot, several mounteci bif horses, mules and asses ; they were 
scarcely uniform even in their arms, although all had musketsi 
but some were extremely short and others so long as to be 
unwietdy and inconvenient. It is projkble, however^ that 
ttiose guards were at least equal to the wpected enemy ; 4 
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party also, was sent to escort the baggage ; and whilst wc 
proceeded during the darkness of Ihe morning, they kept 
alive each other’s vigilance by hicessantl)' calling and 
-answering. 

The Vazir or chief minister of the province, MuIiammed . 
Nebi Kha'n, of whom some unfavourable anecdotes have 
been related, arrived here on his way to Sh'irdz ; he paid a 
ceremonious visit to the Ambassador and engaged him in 
conversation above two hours, being desirous of cfl'acing the 
impression, which, as he justly feared, must have been made 
by the rumours circulated respecting him throughout the 
country; he was a person whose manners pleased even those 
acquainted with his real 6haracter. (See Vol. 1. p. 255. 277. 
452). This day the Mehmdnddr received information that on 
the preceding night a body of Bakhtidri horsemen, fifty in 
number, had committed various /depredations at some places 
on the road by which we were to proceed. 

Of the extraordinary castle at Yezdekhdst described by 
Chardin, Le Brim, and nthev travellers, the upper story only 
was visible, (yet seemed a perfect building) until we came 
close to the very d^l^ or narrow valley, into which having 
descended by a stony and winding path, we were much 
surprised to see a good Car.avanserM, the lower part of the. 
castle, a ruined town pf mud-built houses, and our own 
tents pitched in a rugged spot between steep and lo% rockf. 

3 ^: 
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But little water remained in the bed of the river; arid that 
furnished for our use was exceedingly bad; most of the 
people had abandoned their habitations. The diteh or 
valley above-mentioned would certainly form a strong natural; 
line of separation, and I find that Dr. Fryer and other 
travellers regard it as the boundary between P<ir& and Irak; 
but that the respective limits of these provinces have not been, 
permanently ascertained, will appear in the course of a few 
pages(*^). The bread * of YezdekMst has obtiiined even 
proverbial celebrity among the most excellent productions of 
Persia; these we often heard enumerated in words which Le 
Brun (Voyages, p. 255, Amst. 1718) has thus expressed 
“ Chiraup Zjieraas ; noen Jesdegaes ; sen de Jes.” 
or as I would write them in our characters, Shr&b e Shirdz;, 
Ndn e Yczdekhdst ; Zan c Yezd; being in Persian, 

and signifying “ wine oiSHirdz; bread oiYezdekhdst; women 
of YezdC^). 


For many days past we had been annoyed by whirlwinds,, 
coming generally about noon in sudden gusts and often in 



(**) ** Beneath this, a smalWpIain led us to a vast precipice, the utmost 

** limits of Pharsestan, or the q|d Persian realm; here a deep broad ditch, throogh* 
** which a troubled mudd)' rivulet runs under a stona bridge, (the whole being not 
** broader than our parts this country from Ptythia# Wje remained 

qyibt on the Persian side,*' &c. (Travels, p. 257). 

Lc Brim expresses by noen what properly is brcad’Ok but by tbi 

southern Persiaos invariably pronounced like our English word ** nooua” 
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the direction of our tents ; covering us with sand, of which 
they raised, to an astonishing elevation, in the air, immense 
bodies like columns, moving in a partial line for several 
miles, or as long as the sight could follow them. Here we 
suffered much from one of peculiar violence. The 
Thermometer at two o’clock had risen to 99. 

The Persian geographer Hamdallaii, thus briefly 
describes Yezdekh/int and tlie neighbouring Dch i Girdii. 
They arc two villages; anddependent on them are Sardist^tfif 
Amdreh and some others, all belonging to the Sardstr or 
cold region (of Pars); they abound with corn, but produce 
‘*no kind of fruit except nuts”(®**). It may be remarked 
that the name Deh i Grirdi/,*here mentioned, signifies “the 
“Village of Walnuts;^’ yet with what justice this title was 
bestowed, appears to have been doubtful in the seventeenth 
century ('^). 

Our march commenced on the twenty-fourth soon after 
on,e o’clock in the morning^ and wc reached the village of 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

A.A, o' t?’y j' 

(MS. cb. ^ 

Thevenot observes tb*at although called Dehi ghirdou or the "Village de« noix/'* 
this place was not fertile ip nuts ; and he understood that those eaten there were 
brought from L4r; "car ni'eo etant inform^ j'ai apprU que c^llc qu'on y mange 
" vient de Ur ;* Tome ir, p. 42S, Am»t 1727). " We kept mi/ i»y» Dr. 

f fyer, " to Z>e^d«,»®Mgiiki*yiog Ibe' Wdnut Town, .here grew never u one/ 
fTravel., p. 256). Yet Delta Valle mentious “la molta quantila delle nocit” 
(Lett. 15) ; and 1 heard that nut. grew here. 
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Maksud hegi in seven hours ; the distance from 

Yexdekhdst being twenty three miles and a half; nearly 
intermcdiiite between these places were the remains of a 
considerable town, called Amindbdd situate on the 

line now supposed to divide the province of Pdrs or Persis, 
from Irdk Ajemi, Parthia or Media, according to, the 
extended sense of this denomination, which appears in ancient 
times to have been restricted within more northern limits. 
And here began the jurisdiction of Amin-ad-doideh chief of 
the Ispahan government. We saw a few people in the- 
mud-built castle, and some wretched families that seemed to 
occupy half-ruined hovels near the Rebdt or Caravanserai 
Mader-i-Shdh («U. so denominated from its founder, 
the mother of Sha'h Abba's. 

We had not been long encaiiiped at Maksudbegi before a 
young man of very excelleht character, named Stewart, one 
of the horserartillery corps, died after an illness of three or 
four days; during the last stage he had been carried in his 
mattress suspended from mens shoulders by means of a pole. , 
On the road near this place the atnbassadoi’s English groom 
could scarcely be prevented fronr^ horse-whipping sonJe 
bigotted Persians whom he overheard applying contemptu- 
ously to the poor fello w when almost in. the agonies of death, 
that \asu\tinge%press\on, Sag-i-Frangki “European 

(orChystian) Dog.’’ The body, wrapped in a blanket, was 
interred at the foot of a mountain about half a mile from the: 
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camp, and a mile north-eastward of the village; all the 
gentlemen attending whilst the ambassador read the funeral 
service. Stewart’s comrades had made the grave exceedingly 
deep; not only apprehending that jackals might devour the 
body, but that the Persians entertained some intention of 
digging it up; a suspicion excited (I believe unjustly) by the 
hints of an Armenian. This day at two o’clock, the 
Thermometer was up to 100. 

• 

On the twenty-fifth we proceeded early in the morning 
tp Kumesheh or, as the name is frecjucntly written, 

•ICurmheh aa .» s ), rlistant from 'Mnksiidhegi fifteen miles and 
three quarters ; the road was good, and exhibited numerous 
villages, some however, in a state of ruin. Wc also observed 
many extensive corn-fields. Near the town we met Abu"l 
Hassan Kha'n (who had been for some weeks at IspaMn) 
and Mr. Cormick, attached as Surgeon to the late (and 
present) embassy; they returned with us to our tents pitched 
close under the walls of KumesJieh. Here the Thermometer 
rose to 106 at two o’clock. We halted on the twenty-sixth 
in consequence^of the excessive heat which began to affect 
several Europeans. At noon the Thermometer was up to . 
105; ai) hour afterltfoiseto 108; and before three o’clock it ; 
«tood in the.shade at 110. At this time a flight of locusts ; 
appeared} a pheenomepon seldom witnessed so far north-* . 
ward of SAlrdy. We now found that Mi'EiZa Zekj after some ; 
Cpnveriaftpp witljjJ^e ambassador had become very tooderatoc 
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in his demands of barley, fowls, Iambs, and other articles of 
siHrmt or allowance, not requiring much more than was neces- 
sary ; and he caused two inhabitants of the town to be 
bastinadoed for striking a belonging to our party. 

Kumesheh is large, but the greater portion of it appeared to 
ineascene of desolation; Mi'bza Ja'n, however, who passed 
a day here during this month, represents it in his MS. 
Journal “as being still a ^considerable place which in former 
“ ages bore the rank of a city; and at present, “ says he,” 
“ it has shops and Mzdrs, or markets, schools or colleges, 
'^caravanserais, mosques and baths; but it wants running 
“ water; extensive ruins still remain here, and this town once 
“ possessed many gardens which arfe now in a state of de- 
“ cay It seems from the Nuzhat al Colub to have been con- 

sidered, in the fourteenth century, as appertaining to Pars; for 
itisenumerated among the places of thisprovince. "Kumesheh” 
we read', “ was formerly reckoned part of Irak; and it is 
“ situate on the boundary between Ir&k and Fdrs‘\^^). This 
position, however is now assigned to Amindbdd as I have 

Vwi-VM'Jb Lm ?! y itaaxMwt iyJSil \ y 

J ^ jtM J j\ \ (*^) 

(MS. Attv4<*/ fl/ Co/u 6 .th, 12). lii l«2i Oella Valle ^escribed €omit^ ii ^fnoa 
Villa grosM/’ (Leit. 15 ); in 11374 Chardin found Comllll ralfaer like -a vUkige thaix a 
town, tboughin circumiertnee exceeding three miies^ (Tome is* p. 
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already mentioned; therefore the frontier line must be 
removed twenty-five or twenty-six miles towards the south. 

We marched from K&mesheh early on the morning of tlie 
twenty-seventh, and arriv^ at Mafiydr in aboiil^ix 
hours; the distance, according to modern computation, being 
five farsangs; and by the wheel orperambulatorninetccn miles; 
Hamdallah estimated it at six farsangs in the passage below 
quoted(*’). Our camp was situate close to tlic handsome 
Caraoamerd, erected, like other pul)Iick edifices on this road, 
by the munificent mother of Shah Aihia's. Tlie water liere 
was very bad; a sufficient supply in rtibUu or large skins 
loading four horses had fortunately been provided at 
K&tnesheh, between which and this place we did not see any 
wells, streams, houses, trees, nor human creatures. The 
plain was studded with many insulated rocks or small 
mountains' of conical or pyramidical shapes, and some 
resetpbling those which I before observed on the roaifbetween. 

♦♦♦♦ 

b j\ 1-2— “1 "From hfakdn to the 

« village of I^aUnek, three fareaDgs; from that to the village of Mahyir which, 
** bounds the province of FAr$, five farsangs ; thence to the city of Kkme$heh, si* . 
wfiirsangs.' (MS. AiBA«<nfC«/fii; Append, chapter of Roads and Stages). Here, 
fjjr* is advanced five or six farsangs northward of the limits above assigned by the ■ 
tame author. I shall have occasion in a future work to examiue on this subject the, 
authorities pf Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny and other classical writers ; and the excellent 
maps of de la Rochelte, i7»8: of Rennell (in his Geography of Herodotus, 1800); and . 
of Barhib du Bocage, who ld||i|o ably illustrated Alexander’s marcbes , in tl^ Appeiidis . 

to Seinte. Ct<M> " 
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Shulghestdn and Abddah, Another of the artillery-men this 
day became dangeroiwly ill. The Thermometer in the shade, 
at one o’clock was up to 104r. 

Here we were treated with a sumptuous dinner sent to the 
ambassador; it consisted of numerous dishes admirably 
dressed in the Persian style of cookery ; with- a great 
quantity of the finest fruit ; grapes both red and green ; 
apricots, apples, musk and sweet melons C Kharbmeh 
and water melons ( Hindudneh generally pronounced 

Hindooneh), besides snow and ice in great abundance for 
cooling wine or sherbet. 

About midnight we left Maliyur and reached Isfahdtteh 
on the twenty-eighth, having travelled in eight hours 
twenty-three miles and above three furlongs as the peram- 
bulator went; but most of our party turned a little off the road 
to avoid some bad mountain passes on the Kutel Urchini 
respecting which I shall offer' an observation in 
the Appendix), and prolonged the journey to about five 
and twenty miles. By order of the Amin ad'doukh, a most 
spacious and magnificent tent had been**pilched for the 
ambassador’s accommodation ; and a plentiful breakfast 
provided, with sweetmeats, fiawls and pilaws of various 
kinds. Near this place we saw the ruins of a castle said to 
have been constructed by the ancient Gabrs, or Fire-wor- 
shippe^ $ and many cotton plantations, gardens, and 
villages, indicating the vicinity of a great capital. 1^16 very 
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name of this village {IsfahdnekJ is a diminutive and maybe 
translated “ Little Isfahdn\^'), '■ 


Next morning (the twenty-ninth) ns wc approached the 
city, a painter whom I had known at Shtrdz, joined the crowd 
of our attendants and indicated to me a mountain from which, 
as tradition relates, Da'ra' or J)arius beheld his Persian troops 
defeated by the Greeks under Alexander. To my inquiries 
respecting any vestiges of this conqueror, the Shirdzi replied 
that he had seen at Yezd a ruined edifice called the 
Zinddn i Secander or “ Alexander’s Prison that 

tliere was a deep recess or hollow among some rocks bearing 
the same name, within seven or eight miles of S/tirdz near 
the sculptured rock or Kadenlg/ih (described in pages 46, 
50) ; also that five or six farsangs eastward of Tabriz there was 
an immense cavern, supposed to have been excavated by 
order of Alexande : after whom it was denominated Iscandriah 

(**) In Chardin’s time it extended above a mile; ** un vilhgc nomm6 Spahdnek ou 

le petit Ispahan, a cause de sa grandeur qui est dc plus d’un mille d’etcndue/’(Tome 
ix. p, 19). Hamdallah, as wc Iiave*8ccn, (p, 465, note 30) places IsfaMnek at 
three farsangs from and be states the distance between this capital and Shirdz, 

at seventy farsangs; his route being from Isfahan to Isfakdnek 3 fers. thence to Mahpdr 
5 ; to Kume$heh 6; to RUdegSts 5 ; to Yezdekhdst, 7; to Deh i girdU 8; to 

KiUthk i Zerd 7 ; to the Rebdt i Sal&h addin ^ tb;) 5; to the Reh6t i pul 

i Shahrydr 3 ; to Mdyin 7 ; to the Pul i naw (y) J{) 4 ; to Deh 

i gnrg 9 t}) 5; thenca t<r SIUrdz 6 farsangs. The sum of our march from the 
camp near Shirh to the palace of huidetdh&d near Isjahdn, may be stated at two 
hundred and forty ecyen mfles. Hamdallah'I stages, as above given, from Fezde- 
Mast to SAir^, he styles tbmJsrik ttlmfieh or Summer rgnte,’* 

S N 
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; the air of this camera, Ke iiMlHM,'#as« nokio«s aaidi 
destroyed all creatures that inhaled it ; a circumstanca 
founded in fact, as ivill /ppear from- an articfe of ihe; 
Appendix ; but my curiosity was particumrly excited 
respecting a wonderful Tdrikh (^h) or “ History” of Alex- 
ander, which the painter described as a most ancient and 
valuable manuscript in severa^^ large wlumei, belonging to , 
one of his friends, at hfahdn. '■ 

c 

A very numerous and brilliant cavalcade, hnd many 
thousands of persons on foot, with the Governor, chief 
magistrates, merchants arid all the principal inhabitants, 
came out from Jsfahdnto receiveand welcome the Ambassador; 
and after a ride of nearly eight miles, we concluded our 
journey at the Royal Palace and Gardens of Saadetdbdd^ 
or the V Mansion of Felicity,” 
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No I. 

Cave of Iscandriak. 

^'T^HOUGH according to the usual order of reference, a 
■*" subjectjanly mentioned nea^ the close of a volume (see 
page 457) canno|,cl£|ira very early notice among the articles 
of an Appendix ; yet so seldom has this work offered any 
gratification to lovers of Mineralogy, Botany, and the 
kindred sciences, (of which my own ignorance has been 
acknowledged a^d lamented), that I gladly assign the first 
place Tiere to some pages describing, what did not lie within 
the range of rny observation, a natural curiosity, the cave 
of Iscavdrlah Persian Grotta del cane. These ■ 

pages and the 4rawing, from which Plate LIV has been 
engraved, were communicated by Sir Gore Ouseli^ ; and 
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many readers will probably regret, with me, that bisi«xtremO' 
reluctance to appear before the publick as an author, still- 
witholds much interesting and original information on, 
various subjects. 

Extract from Sir Gore Ouseley's Journal. 

“Tuesday, May 17 ^ 1 , 1814'? In my route this morning 
from Oujdn towards Tabriz I conceived a Irtish to visit the 
cave of Iscandriah, and fo compare the effects of its mephitic- 
vapours with the following description given of them 
by the celebrated Persian historian Mi'n Kha'nd Sha'h, 
in the eighth volume of his Rozat us saf&j, 

'V' i V.J 1^^?“ JU.sl jl 

“In one of the dependencies of Aderhaijdn (Atropatem) 
“ there is a pit or cavern situated between two mountains, 
“and front that cave a vapour ascends which destroys all 
“ birds that attempt to fly over it;” exadtly like that described^ 
in the 6th ,®neid of Virgil;. 

“ Spelunca alta fuit, vastoqne immanis hiatu, 

“ Scrupea 

“ Quara super baud ullae poteraut impune volantes- 
“Tendcre iter pennis; 

_ I therefore" altered my route to Tabriz, apd instead of passing- 
through Saadabdd, turned offto the right nearly opposite that 
village |py an immense chasm in the mountain called SAibiS, 
which appears in this place to have been rent asunder by 
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some tremendous convulsion of earthquake’ or flood, but 
more probably the former. After winding through this 
terrific chasm for about the distance of two miles, we suddenly 
opened upoh the small and prettily situated village of 
Iscatidriah. Wild herbs and a profusion of flowers cover 
the fields around it ; of these we recognised camomile, 
origanum, anagyris foetida, mftrjorain, hare-hound, lark-spur, 
a variety of ^mall single pinks totally odourless, and 
mignonette of the same description! 

Before we reached the mountain of Skibili, I visited the 
curious village of Mmmb on our left, which after the lapse of 
a, century has lately been re-inhabited and given to my 
present Mehmand&ry Yusef Kha'n, in fief, by Ills Royal 
H^hness, Abba's M'ikza. It seems to have been a IVog- 
lodyte hamlet, and the new tenants had only to trans()orl their 
small stock of furniture, to be completely settled in their 
habitations without apy repairs. In all, there are about on» 
hundred houses or rather excavations in the side of the 
mountain ; one fapade sufficing for. the entrance to four or 
five difiFerent tenements, which branch off from it. A 
chimney in each room serves a triple purpose, according to 
the season; of emitting smoke, and of admitting air and 
day-light ; but of the latter the tenanto of these subterraneous 
abodes enjoy but a small-jshare. In other respects the' 
dwellings are comfortable enough, being more cool in summer 
and warmer in winter than the ordinary houses of Persia. I 
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could not discover any inscription whatever to lead'cven to 
conjecture upon the age or the construction of this extraor- 
dinary village. Tradition^ is also silent on the subject; but 
the very absence of all information, with respect to its origin, 
in my opinion removes all doubt of its great antiquity. 

After an early dinner I proceeded to the cave of 

Iscandriali^ accompanied by^the gentlehnen of ray family; 

its situation is truly romantic ; you approach it by a steep 

ascent through a fissure in the mountain about 25 to 30 

yards wide, strewed with fragments of the rocks of which it 

is composed : chiefly a reddish breccia coloured with iron, 

here and there mixed with masses of schistus, and someblack, 

red, and grey marble veined with white. The latter, where 

not much voiued,»rcsomblcs the marble on which thefigunes 

and inscriptions arc sculptured at Persepolis. Of the above, 

the only ^siibstaiurc made vfsc of by the natives, is the red 

breccia or pudding-stotie, of which wrsaw a number of. 

. ... f 

mill-stones formed and forming. This breccia is composed of 

fragments of hard red Jjisper bedded in a red paste much 

softer than themselves, \vith the cavities and interstices filled 

with a white calx, giving it altogether the appearance of red 

4 marble spotted with white. 

The cave faces ncai-ly west, at an elevation of about 100 
feet above the village of Iscandriah^ and distant from it half 
a mile to tl^^ north-east. The situation and outward appear- 
ance are picturesque ; but a gloomy stillness, and the absence 
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of ever_y4iving creature, in the season of Persian spring, when 
the animal and vegetable worlds mark its extalic intluencc in 
glowing animation, and in a country -wliere a genial heat calls 
almost the stones into existence, struck me with a painful 
sensatipn, and gave a deathlike mouruliiluessto the scene. 

The first apartment is nearly 36 paces scpiarc; about the 
centre of its eastern side is a second portal of an irregular 
form, (bearing some marks of the (;hiscl) nearly 25 I’eet high 
by 14 wide ; beyond this the cave descends in a southern 
direction to a considerable distance and depth; but as the 
mephitic vapour within the portal iimncdiatcly destroys 
animal life it is impossible to explore it ; 

facilis descensus Averni : 

;>■“ 

“ Sed revocare gradum, superascpic evaderead auras, 

“ Hoc opus, hie labor cst.” • ^ , 

■'* 

^ The vapour seems to be carbonic acid gas. Ayhilststanding 
upright on the brink of the dcscpiit at the second portal, I 
felt little more than a disagpccabl^amp air; but on stooping 
as, low as my middle to take up a fragment of the rock, my 
nose was assailed in a more violent and painful manner than 
the strongest volatile salts-Ar cau de luce could have effected; 
However, the temperature of the atmosphere makes a sensible 
difference in the strength of the gas; for in cold weather one 
can, penetrate much farther than in the heats o^umpier. 
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We found the body of a swallow which had just fallen a 
victim to its want of caution in skimming too near the ground 
close to, but outside, the second portal; and within it the 
ground was strewed with feathers, bones and carcasses of 
birds, beasts and reptiles, that had ventured too far in. The 
villagers, our guides, reported that whenever their sheep or 
oxen strayed into the cave for shelter from the weather, they 
invariably perished; and I shtiidd certainly have been 
satisfied of the truth of their assertions, without actual demon- 
stration of the fatal eflects of the mephitic vapour, had they 
not, before I was aware of it, tied a large fowl to a pole and 
lowered it a couple of feet below our own level, beyond a 
^.onical rock that is nearly in the centre ot the second aper- 
ture or portal. lu five or six seconds it appeared to droop 
without a struggle; it was then exposed to the fresh air, but 
after one faint effort to stir its wingvdie poor thing ceased 
to breathe. . . 

Tradition ascribes the construction of this cave to Alexander 
the Great, or Aristotle, hii vizir, (as he is called in Persia) for 
the purpose of a treasury; and the villagers imagine that they 
could easily possess themselves of the riches it contains, were 
,^hey masters of the talisman that guards it with these fatal 
vapours, &c. &c. The outw'ard ^wrn has possibly been 
formed by a combination of nature and art; but the second, 
from the large fragments of rock scattered without, was 
probably burst open violently by the explosion of gas long 
pent up within it." . » 
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No. II. 

Glories in Pictures, 

^^^LTflOUGII it has been fancied that irradiations of 
divine light distinguished cerlain pcrsojiages eminent 
in ancient history (See p. Ifj); yet modern Persian painter* 
generally restrict the flattering attribute of a glory to those 
who, by the Koran or by Muhammedan tradition, have been 
invested with a sacred character. Tims in illmninaled manu- 
scripts of my collection, a blazing (ire seems to emit golden 
rays of unequal heiglit, from the head and shouldms of 
king Solomon, of the patriarch Joseph, and of the |)seu(lo- 
prophet MtriiAMMED, . In Indian pictures, however, we 
find not only tlie imaginary forms of deities, but the actual 
portraits of living men, princes and reputed saints, decorated 
with circular glories, like tho.se in our missals, and other 
works embellished by Christian artists; suclr us that ancient 
(iopy of the Greek Gospels, belonging to the imperial library 
of Vienna, No. cliv. (See Nessefs “ Catal. liibl. Ciesar. 
Vindob,*’ p. 231), which represent!? the four evangelists with 
glories; aiul a Greek MS. of the Ilo^al Library at Paris, 
(No. 1878), executed in the tenth century, and described 
by Montfaucon, who has, copied from it the figure of Isaiah jf 
for the letters HCAIAG; placed over his glory, unequivocally, 
indicate that prophet, and the original painting illustrates 
the “Canlicum Hesaiae, « wa-m ofSpi(u n rnvpM /«»,” Montf. 
Rilseogr. GraeC, p. 13). In a Latin MS. of which we cannot 

3 0 
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ascribe the embellishments to any Christian hand, a similar 
^ glory encircles the head 6t‘ ^neas ; and other personages of 
the highest rank are so distinguished ; I allude to that cele- 
brated copy of Virgils works, generally styled the “Codex 
Romanus,^^ once preserved in the Vatican library of Rome, 
but now in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris ; and supposed 
by many eminent antiquaries to be of the fourth, or e^en of 
the third century, as we learn frdm^^lhe “ Histoife Chronolo- 
giqiie (le Tart du dessiri*" of M. Langlfcs, who has given an 
interesting account of this precious manuscript, and en- 
gravings made after some of the eighteen miniatures which 
contribute so highly to its value. A painting at Hercula- 
neum, meilals, vases, and other mqnuments of Roman and 
Grecian antiquity, exhibit the “ nimbus, which denotes,, 
according to Servius, that divine light represented in pictures 
as surrounding the heads of deities and of sovereignsl*). It 
has even been discovered among the jEgyptians; but though 
many Icarnodjueii have endeavoured to ascertain its origin,, 
] cannot ackno^i.ledge myself wholly satisfied by the result 
of their labours; for this to substitute here my own crude- 
conjectures would be presumptuous; reverting therefore to 
pictures executed since the introduction of Christianity, I 

► f ^ 

- !*l 

. (*) • F.xpiaiuiiig a passage of Virgil, “ tiimbo applied to the goddess Pallas 

(A'.n. 11, OUi , ServiKs ubo in the fourth century illustrattd that poetwith an exce,Uenl 
coiiiii entury !«a>s “ Nube diviua ; est euiiu fulgidum liinien ^uo deoriim capita cibh 
guntur ;,«ic « nin» |iiugi sole! aiul \ad v SUO , ** In hiniho qui cum tii]ifntnibu& 
sen per e»i ; ' also (Lib 111 v, 686), ** Proprie nimbus est^uideorum vel iinpa> 
** rantium capita quasi clara nebula ambire bngitur* * 
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shall observe that our ingenious Forsyth, whoin refined taste 
rendered fastidious on such subjects, would derive the glory 
from a Gothick source(^). To me it seems evident that by 
■whomsoever they were first bestowed on the luiinan figure, 
glories, whether circular, radiated or of any other ibrm ; 
whether the woi k of Persian Musdmdns, of Indian Idolaters, 
of modern or of early Cliristians, of Roman, (Irecian or 
Egyptian artists, of whal^yer age; all may he traced to those 
ancient opinions whicli either confounded the sun with its 
creator, or, at least, taughjt men to regard the solar fire and 
light as immediate emanations and symbols of the divinity, 
“Jehovah, Jove or Lord,” This might be proved by nu- 
merous Greek and Latin quotations ; and the reader will 
recollect that sacred Scripture has, in figurative language, 
described God as a “ devouring fire,” (Exod. xxiv, 17); and 
a “consuming fire,”. (Dent, iv, 24); it rcfgtcs that he de- 
scended “in fire” upon Mount Sinai (Ex6d. xix, 18); that 
his “glory” filled the tabernacle, and his “dpucf” and “fire” 
rested upon it (Exod. xl, 34-38) ; that as d “pillar of fire” 
he conducted the Israelite^ (Ex.fxiii, 21); and tliat “in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush,” the angel of God, 


(•) Having mentioned eome <ioe 4 »fNi|ttngfl preserved in the Giustiniani Palace aC ^ 
Rome, lie says, “Guido's Paul a^ Anthony is a noble picture disgraced by a^^ 
“wretched glory. Glories broke ^into painting during the Gothic period of the* 

“ art, and still jirevail over all its philosophy and improvement Superstition knew 
“ her right as a pa^oness, and dictated her own absurdities to the masters whom she 
•’paid" (Reilaarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an etcursiiR in Italy ; 
p. 211, edit, of 181% 
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or rather God'hitnself, conversed with Moses (Ex. iii, 2, 4); 
whose face, after another'iiiterview with the Lord, became 
50 luminous from reflected glory that Aaron and all the people 
“ were afraid to come nigh him’’ (Ex. xxxiv, 29 , 30, 35). 
On the authority of some versions I might add a passage from 
the Psalms declaring that God placed his tabernacle or ha- 
bitation in the Sun(''’). We read^ that among Egyptian 
hieroglyphicks the figure of a hyv^ served to express both 
God and the Sun(^) ; twelve goldefi*rays encircling the tem- 
ple of king Latinus denoted a^Celesflal or solar oiigin; 

“ Cui tempora circum 
“ Aurati bis sex radii fulgcntia cingunt, 

“ Solis avi specimen.” (Virg. _iEn.xii.l62), 
for his mother, Circe, was daughter of the Sun (IJesiod)v" 
Thus many Greek and Roman gems, medals of kings and 
emperors, and ^her monuments of antiquity exhibit heads 
radiated or djfetittguished by stars, as gigns of deification or 
consecration. .The globes, wings, stars, and different devices 


(’) I allude to that beautiful Psalm, llie nineteenlli, of which the fourth vei.^e 
concludes (or the fifth begins) with this sentence, ** In them (the heavens) hath he set a 
“tabernacle for the Suu/’ as our English Bible renders the original HebreMrwords, 
Dn3 according to the Greek Sepfuagint (Ei^ rw t^tro r9 

J fficprwpa avrov ; the Latin Vulgate (“ III sol^poajJit tabernaciiluin auum''); andjbe 
^vflEthiopick version (for which see Wait<Mi's Poly^o^ are should read “In the SuoM, 
^'placed his tnhernacle.’" And the passage is tliuT^traasrated in the Arabick versioa 
^ lie placed his dwelling in the Sun/' 

(*) “©foijfrf av d lEpri ^ — 0 Ss (av/i/SoXor^ jjXtov/' Ai«X«lldf. StWWs V# 

iect. vii, pp, (Hi, 072, edit PoUeri). . r ‘ 
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on the crowns of Persian kings who venerated fire, seem to 
me evidently symbols of the Sun ; but a discussion res- 
pecting those matters would involve subjects to which the 
limits of an appendix are wholly inadecjuatc. Here, howe- 
ver, must be remarked, as more immediately within the scope 
of this article, a human head appearing amidst Haines that 
ascei)d from an altar, on several medals of Sdsaiiian kings, 
Three such may be sco)f;.delineated in Plate XXJ, oflhe 
first Volume, wherein (p._^i-4-I) I siip’posed the head to repre- 
sent OiiMuzD or the Diviipty existing in sacred fiaine. The 
Persians by whom those medals were coined would have 
thought it an act extremely impious to consume any portion 
of a human body by fire, cxpccially by that which glowed 
'upon their altars ; this opinion they inherited I'roin their 
ancestors and transmitted to their descendaiits(’j. We 



(•) That Cambyses violated the relicious laws .of his own iiatfoii (iili of the E^yptian'i) 
(iVTtWo/^yot QVK offia.\ when he caused the body of King Ainasis \o be burtil, we Icurn 
from Herodotus (HI, 10); for, says he, the Persians regarding Fire as a (iod, think it 
crimiiiai to feed the flame with a liuman carcass. A not tier ancient writer, Ctesias, in 
hi.s Anecdotes of Persian history (LVI), nienlions a man who, against the law {iraparay 
yofioy), had consigned to fire the body of iits failier. We find among the ancient 
Greek epigrams published by Lubiuus in his Aulhoiogia, (1004, Lib, 111. p. 400) one 
^Dioseoftdev beginaiug thus 

„ ** f4V^par^y fiti Kalt,^iXovvfit, fitjhi fittft'rii 

a servant, nanied that his body may not be burnt ; for, says 

lam w Persian^ and to my feflomeountrymen the profanation of fire is worse than 
death. From Nicolaus Damascenus it also appears that Zoroaster had prohibited 
tbed^nramg of biiman bodies (See Hear. Valesii “ Excerpta ex roUectaneis Constant, 
I'offibyfog. p. 400, Park, 1034)« That this respect for fire has not decfValed in lattet 
we leam froaibitr £iirq»eaii UavaUeup firooi Pr» Ifyde aod other writers cod* 
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cannot therefore consider the device on tliose medals above- 
nicntioned, as alluding to an^ exhibition of a real head 
placed amidst flames ; for never in the performance of their 
civil or religious ceremonies ; nor on atiy other occasion, 
publick or private, did the genuine Persians so contaminate 
their altars. Supposing the head symbv)lical, I have assigned 
it conjecturally to Ormuzd ; butit;Tnay represent one of his 
ofKipring or emanations, those angek wlio presided over the 
fires of certain temples regarded a^/pre-eminently sacred(^). 
Here then, probably, the Persian artist riulely endeavoured 
to represent what a few words borrowed from the poet 

t 

cerniti^tlie (iahr$ and Parsin, whose sacreil hooks so ably and failbfu’ly translated by 
Aininttil dn Perron, iiiforni us by bow many acts a man offends the sacred element; 
he must not touch it with his hand ; his very breath contaminates it; and if any true 
worshippers of Ormuzd aecidentally approach the spot whereon a human body has 
been burnt, they are instructed. how tq purify the fire by a and trouble:>ome 

process ; b> removing it nine limes to certain d'stauc'cs; by rekindling it nine times and 
adding particular icindstif wood and perfuiv-s, Olc. ‘*Si les MazdHesn/tnt allant a 
pied,” &c. (Zcndayesta,,1'bme I, part. 2. p. 341). Indeed the burning of human 
bodies proceeded from tlie evil spirit, and nnders the soul incapable of entering 
paradise. See the Zendavest^, in its copious ** Table des Matieres,” under Bruler, 
Feu, Mort, &e. 

(•) Such as the Ader (or Azer ) Bahr/tm, Ader Gushasp, Ader Berzin Mihr, Ader 
Khurdad and others. The word Ader signifies not only those heavenly firea which 
have revealed themselves to men under par|it?iidaT foi^ms, but also the angels thai 
’preside over them, as we learn from M. Aoquetif/<Zendav. Tome If p. 24). 

*the MS. Diet. Jehdn^Wi, and the Bvrhdn Kdtia^ under Ader or ^<3^ Aztr» Tla 
express simple fire the word dtesh is used. That Orm t ZD is in many respects 
confounded udfb the Creator, appears from theZendavesta,(See Omtu-rf in the “'fabi’ 
des Mat.'*)*iihd ironi Hyde’s “Relig. Vet Pers." p 260, (Oxon. 1700,, Deus Om- 
'^aipoteos et seterous ex seipso procedeus, ex sui ipsius luce ct^arid dtttfs," 
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Moore will describe infinitely better than as many of my 
sentences or pages ; 

“ a Spirit of Fire 

“ Sbrin’d in its own grand element 


.'No. III. 

■ Sliehdiigdraf^. 

T3 ESPECTINO tins territory or province, and Kcrm one 
of* its towns, a reference has been made in |). Bi, (See 
also Vol. h p. 275). The early geographers seem not to 
have know n f^hebangurah as a distinct tract of country, and, 
in fact, under this denomination are compreljcnded places 
belonging properly io F&rs, IIamdall.^h Caym'si speaks 
of it as if the distinction had not been long established w hen 
he wrote in the fourteenth century; for, describing DArdhgird^ 
as a kureh or district of be says “and th^ country now 
** HhtbdngAruhy to an account of w hich a particular 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 


(’) See in bis work entitled ** Lall# Roobh," Tp, 284, eighth edition, 1818) Mr. 
3]oo'‘e’8 inimitable ** Fire ^^orshippenv’* Dazzled the Npleudid beauties of this 
Composition, few readers perceiv^. and none, surel^v, can regret, that the poet, in its 
ihiigOibt eiit catastrophe, ha« forgott^bxfr boldly and nto»t happily violated the precept* 
' pf Zoroaster, above noticed^ Tb^ hero Hafbd is known and admired in every region; » 
yet, as a friend to his persecuted race, I could have wished that he bore some name 
illustrious in the annals of Fire worshippers, and not liable to be confounded with 
liAFE0(nAFKDH or Hapbz iosW) which, though adopted by many elf 

FejriU, dedgrea uQt|g,uivoc4lly an Arabian origiot * 
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“ chapter shall be devoted, was once, for the greater portion, 

♦ 

^‘comprised in lliis kureh,** 

J vjy s f See tiie twelUh chapter ot his Geographical MS, 
work. The thirteenth then inldrnis us that Shtbdrigdruh 
belongs to the Garmair or warm region ; that it borders on 
Fdrs, Kivmdn and the Persian Gu^;;>^id contains six towns 
or principal places; he enumerates, liowever, more; 
and Derakdn ; hlahbondt or Savon/it as gene- 
rally called); Piivg or and Tdrum Heir eh 

(*j^ or Klieireh and Nlnz Ddrdbgird (^^hV,)); 

Kenn (j*/); llndiur and Ldr (Jl), Allho^lgli Ddrdbgird 

appears here as a city o{' Shebdngdrah^ yet, inihe chapter 
Roads and Stages, we find Eig entitled its ddrednn^k 

or eapilal The map of rny route in this country will show 
that Pasd, or Edsd, stands on the direct line between Kcrtn 

f 

and Ldr; yet by s^^iejnflection of boundary it has been left 
to Ears as’ originally appropriated. Whether, or how far, 
towards the east, Sbebdngdrah encroaches on Kirmdn does 
not exactly appear. Chardin says that it comprehends part 
of Carmania deserta or Gedrosia, (Voyages, Tome IX, p. 
29 , Rouen, 17^^3); but he placcs*’Zi«r in Carmania deserta, 
(ib. p. 210). Having heard the^ 4 ^ne («jlCi\^) pronounced 
^Shebdrgdndi 1 write it accordingJ|)‘* yet it is probable that fot 
g we might correctly substitute c (or k); this is not determined 
by PcMs^ MSS. ill which the letter without any mark of 
distiiictibn, is susceptible of both sounds. Ohardiu writer 
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CheboncarS^ (ib. p. 29); and this pronunciation seems justified 
by the Diet. Burhan Kdtea, (in voce) ; I remark also that 
Sa'dek Isfaha'ni in one of his MS. geographical tracts, 
would derive the name from shubdn ov shebihi^ and 
kdreh or edreh^ implying that the jicoplc of thiscounlry were 
addicted to pastoral occupations. Ten chiefs or princes who 
successively ruled itareemimerated by Aiim Fi)(ji4o^')surnained 
Gh afa'ri in a pafrtrcular seclion of his MS. Jvbdn 

Ard; but the first does nSt ascend*higlu*r than the eleventh 
century; for he was Niza'm ad'di'n generally 

called Fazlu'iah whose imprisonment and death 1. 

have noticed^^ in pages 371, 395 and 4()fi. 


No. IV. 

Account of the Castlt of Fahender, extracted from the MS, 
Shirttz N&mah, and translated hi page 

j' cA?i ) (.in 

.ii y > AiSJt'jj., jyM„ 

^ g(/4J I j 3 /y, 

isyti 3 ja3 J-. j 

■ j ifA jA^ A 3 <J*' 3 •^3^, y V '•* Jje 

^ >43^ 3 3 V' \j}^3 ‘J;’ 

f: ^ ' l y- *sc:~.UU «uil 
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j’.w V (i>lL■:^“^' (j;^ 

Ls*i j iiX.'iX^ ^ j S- L la^i.9 jl ^ 

Jm 3£> ^J^j j'-i j t>j.>^1jj^ ij^yi^'* 

cHj^ ^ <liX»^.*i ^ ji Id ^ sS^ A Wi ^ J J^JkA iXa\ 

Aj\ jy yj ^jiSi ^jlj j-5(j'^^^ ^ j u^-vimX^ 

cjila*L» (jywr^.'i jo\f^JiX^ 

^^>^3 ^ [jj^ ^'; t ' Jji jj ^ 

J^i ^UjI j\ j^j j e^t*U ^>3 3 A 'Ji-iLy* ju 'j. 3^^ <^j 

J^LL ^ X»U jl Jj ^l7 b uSy^ 

^J*tJ ^ '.lA^ UI-xwmJiA^ J d>^M<)J 

tX^*4 13 S dJ ^ ^ U^J ‘“^^V3 j-> 

jl 1,^ C— 43'j»fc- X*^.)> ^l i ^iXll <X 

w ' » * 

t-jUi! ^%^i(iLif\Sy jjj yi> j d^ijiJ tXSti^ j Jjj <^xli 

bc.>^ 1; j j 

Ai^^*mJ |k)lc ^ ^w* li* ^Jiii«J^J j[j j\ Jm ^ ii^ jy4XA 

4A(b>^ \i)3j^,J'^ «>Ma& ^ l^<uii 4^ 4A^M.lj^^^0»)i 

j 4^ ^jju ^IaIju ^ i 3 ^ S^l;^ *^ji 

JLA>1^ ^\Gj^ j iy^\k3i 3y^j\i wy <U«^;A*!ijJ ii ^J^jH jlfft Lm^^ iiViS 

^j3^^ 3 *^3i j*^ ^ )jl^3f^- 

JM — I did not interrupt iis' t^^raiislatioQ (See p. 3^' 
to remark that here follow three lines and a half Qf,wJt)t(^ 
several ^rts are nearly obliterated by s^ome accident, in the 
only copy *t present within my reach. Fftnn ^.Fords; 
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however, still legible, it may be collected thal the Khurdsd^ 
nidns having defeated the Dilemidns (but when or where this 
defective passage does not ascertain) imprisoned many of 
them in the castle of Fahendcr, The MS. then proceeds (as 
transl.ated in p, 36, And many historians declare, 

iij> ) tjwi. ‘'O’ 


oUil 


J! j jlAU iJuU j.> jj A 


No. V. 


Mummy. 


T3ESIDES (lie natural mummy noticed in page 117. the 
Persians are acquainted with another kiijii ; their books, 
at least, describe aji Atraordinafy process by which may be 
composed that substance wliich they 'call^?** artificial” or 
“human” mummy; m{miMy eimni.) 

But according to the Dictionary Burhdn KAtea, (in voce 
this preparation was an art practised among the 
Franks or Europeans, lJj/ ji JUs U) and 

the muihmy so produced #as regarded by some as prefer- 
I'He to that which ni^irally oozed from rocks or nriqes, 
^(AUlAju ^,3l^ jVyq# process itself is briefly 

t^ntiooed ; but I shall here extract the more ample account 
given in a manuscript Sherehh ^ or volume of conf|pientaries, 
on N«54'iii’s*poem the Sicander Jfdmeh. Having remarkedi 
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the wonderful* efficacy of mummy in external applications 
to fractured bones, and its salutary effects when taken 
inwardly, the commentator adds that it is of two sorts ; those 
who prepare the first, says he, ‘‘ select an infant of a red 
“ complexion and red hair, whom they feed on fruit until the 
“age of thirty years; they next provide a stone jar or vessel, 
“ containing honey and various kinds of drugs, in which they 
“immerge the person so fed aTO^^^r^n fix a seal upon the 
“ vessel; after a lapse ofv)ne Wi^fe^l'land twenty years, they 
“ break the seal; and that honey and the man s body are found 
“ to have become mummy’'(^)« The second sort he says, 
is found in those stone vessels or cases wherein the bodies 
of illustrious personages were, according to ancient custom, 
preserved l)y means of honey. From Herodotus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and other classick writers, it might be shown that 
honey and wax Were much used by the ancients in preserving 
human bodies the chi*ef subject of this article is that 
rare and precious- subsfanCe, the natural Persian mummy. 
Whatever notices of this (see p. 117) were given by a few 
earlier travellers, the ingenious, physician Kaempfer seems 
justified in regarding himself as the first who made its 
medicinal virtues fully known amdng Europeans. Chardin 
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mentions two mines or sources that produce it; oncin Kinndn, 
the other in and the Persians affirm, adds he, 

that the prophet Daniel instructed them in preparinir and 
using this admirable drug(^). Father Angelo describes the 
precious mummy which oozes out of a mountain near /.rfr, 
and of which half a drachm suffices to render sound and 
perfect in twenty four hoiu>, the limbs of any person fractured 
by falling from an emi||j^^^®). Dr. Fryer in his “Travels’" 
(p. 318), speaks of a m^ild^ili at Derab from which “issues 
“the Pissasphaltum of Dioscorides, or natural mummy, into 
“ a large stone tank or store-house sealed with the king’s seal, 
“ &c. Mhich notwithstanding, thougl) it be death if discovered, 
“yet many shepherds following their flocks on these moan- 
“ tains, by chance light on great portions of the same balsam, 
“ and offer it to passengers to sale, and sometimes play the 
“ cheat in adulterating it."' 

' ' . * 

Ksempfer states that the best murohny was produced m a 
most dreary and desert place, (locus— in’aj^iine descrlus) at 
the distance of one day’s journey fidm Ddrub; and that a 






^•) ** II y 8 deun mines ou 4eux sources en Perse. L'une dans la Caramatiie 

rt^fserlc an pais de Sur L^atlt^Mie est au pais de Corasson/’ Ac. I quote tbo 

: Mtion of Chardin s Voyages, Rouen, (Tome IV, p. JO); and, su^ 
^ typographical ernaur iii5!Sbr,*woiild read Ldr; which the author ^Toop 
'^iX, p. 210) describes as a territory i/'^laCaramanie deserte." 

*« nommia che stilla d4 uo monte vicino k Lar k cosa preclosa; ^*la nns mesg 
dramma per sanar in 24 bore no huomo oaduto di alto & tutto rbtto^ (Gaioph, 
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second but much inferior kind was procured, not without 
considerable danger and difficulty, among rocks and preci- 
pices between Ldr and Ddr&b; (Amoen. Exot. 517, 519), and 
the other particulars which that excellent traveller notices are 
confirmed by all that I could learn in Persia ; yet the name 
Muminahi applied to it by him, docs not occur in 

any of my manuscripts; nor dan tj^rce with the etymology 
assigned by eastern authors, who i dyi from words 

implying ‘‘the wax of a Village P* 1^8 and 

120, also p* 123, note 39). That our iate Queen Charlotte 
received some of this precious substance from the Persian 
Monarch, has been already mentioned (p. 121) ; and M. de 
FerriJjres Sauveboeuf informs us that a similar preSent (about 
an ounce contained in a golden box) had been sent to the 
Empress of Ilussia(^‘). A more recent French traveller 
speaks of thq mumrtiy found in a mountain covered with 
martial 6ck^i&^ .ar|d caljed Dara-^o?/ (the Derakdn of my 
narrative, p. and tiiap)’^ he describes the mummy as a 
kind of bitumenV black and oily, which many physicians in 
Turkey had employed with success, as they assured him^-in 
fractures and hemorrhages^*). 

(") **EnTiroB unt ooce dans une boete dWUcjsKin. Hist. Ac. des Voyages, Toipts ^ 
il. p. d:b Paris 1790). M. de Sauvebceuf pirns near Shirdz tbe mountain 
yields ** cette precieuse Momie,'* of wbicb th^ geftuiiie and best kind is sold at neai^ 

*' mille ecus ’ for an ounce, while the infeiior muninfy produced tii tbe iiiouiittikiS|^ 
may be purchase^ for two !ouis (ib). < ^ 

0*) *' Plus liSl, nous tongeoni une montagne couverte d*ocre martiatt^e s*Appelle 
*< jPara-kou ou moot de Dora. Li se receuilie la mumie, cettc liqueur liest^e dea 
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Respecting the rtame I must observe that M timid tji 
is first said, in the Diet. Burhcin KAtea^ to be Creek or Ionian, 
{YA,ndni J then follows the derivation, (Sec p. 118, 
120), from itium wax, and At/iny “ a village that is 
near the mummy cavern,'' ul-J ^ D lierbc- 

16t seems to have found the name of this village erroneously 
written in some work ^bin instead of Ayin; for, 
seemingly iinacquaint^^vfth the natural nunniny, lie tolls 
us that moumia signifij^lle flesh of human bodies embalmed 
and preserved in the sands or in sepulchres, ns among the 
Egyptians; but, adds he, the eastern mummies are for the 
greater part, taken out of a cavern near the town or village 
oiAbin in I'hc Diet, llurhan Kdtca imMilions a kind 

of mummy called Abu Tumuu 'vhieh is said to be 

Hebrew ; also Mumidifi K(ihi ** mountain mum^ 

‘‘my;'' in Arabick styled Kafr al Yehu4 ‘'dews 

“ bitumen," (written sometimes and|^ 4 ,the S/itrdzi 

dialect named Mumiaiy Both kinds 


•• Turc. Sit. {Voyage cn Per»e, fait dans le. aimfce. in07, 1808, «t 1800; Tome 1. p. 
349yv4’W. interesting work publi.hed la.t year. (1810, in Pari.) ha. but within a few 
days fallen into my hand. ; it i. coniprued in two octavo volame.; but the ingen out 
anrtor has not declared hi. name ; the book.eller.. however. a.crihe it to Mon.leur 
Diprh. one of thow gentlemeh wtt^dkipanied General de Oardaue on >"• '“'’"‘y 
It is illuitrated by a lili^daon.e and useful map constructed by Lapl*. , 

<• MnmU," ie mot qn/ «.t*r J'de celiy de Mtnrn, tignifie la chair d un ccap. 
humain conserv*. dm- U. -Wc 

4m Ie. mpnlerc voutea, comma en Egypt. : inai. ta piti. grande 

de Porient. tirmt. d'utm m-m-e. s,«i prochede 

Mhtim (BillWh. Onmt\ 
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of mummy, natural and human, are expressed by Teriuk 
Turki Jji jb j). It is a popular opinion, says Kaempfer, that 
the ancient Egyptians preserved the bodies of their princes 
and chief personages, by means of the natural mummy ; for 
which they afterwards substituted, under the same name, a 
compound aromatick balsam, (Amoenit. Exot. p. 520) To 
this were ascribed such virtues "that it became a favourite 
medicine in the European pharijj^ppeia ; but at length a 
spurious kind was iiiipo^ed on our aj)Qthecaries; the bodies 
of persons recently dead, often of malefactors, being stuffed 
with various drugs and baked, furnished a most nauseous and 
disgusting representative of the pure original M{imidyi\^% 

That human bodies might without any process of art, be 
preserved during many centuries in the hot sands of a Persian 
desert, is riot improbable. Chardin heard of mummies found 
in supposed to Imve been embalmed two thousand 

years before, (Tome^. p. 39) ; but the gigantick propor- 
tions assigned to them, and other circumstances, render the 
account doubtful.' It appears to me ascertained, however, 
by proofs which may be adduced on some future occife^bn, 
that the ancient Persians, in many instances, embalmed thb 

. (’*) In a work but little known, entitled plea ^ for Nineveh” (lC57)Ki%iid 

I* ** abominable mumtnv” classed with other articles of medicinal use^ and of fotc^pi 
commerce and luxury; such as " minevers and tissues, musks and civets, teeth otele* 

phants,and bones of whales; stones of bezart, claws of crabs, oyle& of swidlOWs, ski^ 
** of vipertf^* ^c. Kaempfer too, when speaking of the aneWnf iiioiii||[^a tiys ** I do 
Vnoi meairiwNoubtful and filthy mixture of that name which the ' sliojps afford;*^ 
<*dubram iilam foedamque hujus uomtiiis mbturaia, &c. (Amoenit. Eadt. p. &2Qi). 
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bodies of their great men and of those whont they loved or 
honoured; but among the various drugs used by them on such 
occasions, I have not found any positive mention of tlicir 
native inunnny although its virtues were known, (if wc may 
believe the Diet. BttrhAn Kdtea in at a very early 

period ; for it was accidentally discovered while king 
Feridu'n reigned, and this monarch is placed in the eighth 
century before Christ hv^ir William Jones, or above two 
thousand years, as others" calculate.^ We learn also that the 
first discoverers tried its efficacy on the leg of a doinestick 
fowl purposely broken; and this cruel experiment is still 
frequently practised by their descendants. 


No. VI. 

The Lutanist and Nightingale. ‘ 

H aving quoted (in p. 221) linfts from one of 

Strada’s beautiful “ Prolusions,” and a passage (p. 220) 
from Sir William Jones, respecting the contest between a 
lutai^st and a nightingale, I referred my reader to this 
Appendix for other authorities on the same subject. And 
first, we learn from Bou^elot, that “ nothing is more common 
•*A][ian to seethe nightii^^ at particular seasons, assemble 
J*-in a wood when they he^Abe sound of certain instruments* 
.4* or of a fine voice, which they endeavour to answer by their 
“ warblings with such violent efforts, that, 8ay|)he> I have 
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“beheld some of them fall as if entranced at the feet of a 
“ person vho possessed what is called “a nightingale throat," 
“lo express* the Hexibility of a fine voice”('*)* Boiirdclot 
adds that frequently, both nightingales and linnets perched 
even on the handles of lutes, guitars, and other instruments, 
with which it was usual for persons (when he wrote, above 
a century ago) to amuse themselves at the Tuilerics in Paris, 
during the month of May. . 

r 

I must now mention Vauquelin des IveUiux, who, though 
a man of abilities and a good poet, yet, from his too free and 
voluptuous mode of living, forfeited (in l6ll) the place of 
preceptor to the king, and afterwards some ecclesiastical 
benefices, of which Cardinal de Richelieu deprived him. He 
then indulged without any restraint, all the caprices of his 
taste; affecting the pastoral life, he dressed himself as a 
shepherd; and in imitation of King Iien6 and his queen who 
amused themselves w tending flocks on the plains of 
Provence, he acted the part of leading some sheep in the 
walks of a garden belonging lo his house in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, at Paris; his mistress, who always accompanied 
him, was a performer on the harp ; and while she played, 

b ('•) “ Rien n’est plus commun que de voir Id^‘‘Jt<^ssigQo1s dans le terns qu’ils sonV en 
** amour s’assembler dans un bois, lors qu'ils entendeut jouer de quelque^' iostrumetis, 
**ou chanter une belle voix, a laqueile iis s’eiforcent de r^pondre paf leurs gazoaiile-^ 
** mens avec taut de violence que j'en ai vfli souvent toinber p4mez aux pieds d'une 

persoun^^&voit, comme I’on dit, un gosier de Rosaignol^ pour expiiinar 
« ibililfc d'untfteUe voix. ' (HUt. de la Muiique, tome I. p. 320). 
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some nightingales, trained for the pnr|)ose in ah aviary, came 
to repose on the instrument and lie down as in a swoon. 
Vauquelin each day invented some new refinement of 
pleasure; and he died in lC49 aged ninety years. This 
Epicurean had been a great favourite with Henry the Fourth, 
and appears almost a Stoiek in his book entitled “Institution 
d’un Prince’X^^)* 

1 shall here extract from Beloe's Anecdotes of literature 
and scarce books/* (Vol. VI. p. lip) hn epigram of Robert 
Vilvain, whose quaint old work is deemed particularly rare. 


^MULATIO MUSICA, 

The two musicians (a* natural and artificial, vocal and 
instrumental^ which strove for victory. 

Acmula certabat canta Philomela soiWfa^ 

Vt citharam atrepitli vinccrci ipsa suo. 

“A nightingal strov with her Itjajd shril nois, * 

“T excel the lute with high strains of her voice. 




(»«) se livra sans rewords a tons scs gouts, et wena la vie la plus volupf^usc 
qu'il put imaginer. II aima surlout la vie champeire et pastorale; il s'liabilloit en 
- berger ; et prenant pour module la bergerie du Hoi Reul} et de la Reioe Jeatiae dc 
Laval sa femme, qut a'amusatentn^garder leurs raoutoos dans les piainet de la Provence 
ii feignpit de mener aussi dds potions dans les alleys du jardin de sa maisou au 
faubourg Saint Germain k Paris ; *6 cellc fiction pastorale I’amusoit; il avoilpop^^ 
maiiMSeune jottCttse de barpe qui Papeompagnoit partout en joutnt de cet iostrmnenf/ " 
I jur lequel venoient se reposer et se pimer des rodgnols el^ivis dans uiic voliera ct 
jiess^B a ce manege. II inventoit toua les jours quelque plais^^c. (ExtraiU 
«l Matvei de» MSS. dc to Bibl. Natiott. Tome VU. p. 
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ALITER. * 

Certabat cithamta mam, PMlomelaque cantu, 

Alter an alterutrum vinceret arte sua. 

“ A lutist with hand strov, with voice Philomel, 

“ Which should ech other in their skil excel. 

ALITER. 

Inter Lusciniam Us orta est atque chelistum, 

Obstrepit hac cantu^ litigat ille'tnanu. 

“Twixt nightingal and Inter a strife extended, 

“ In singing she, in playing he contended. 

ALITER. 

Luscinia infelix citharcedum vincere certat, 

Sed tandem in plectrum mortua victa cadit, 

“ Unliappy nightingal with a lutist strived^ 

“But on the lute fell down at length and died. 

My first Volume (p‘;*245) mentioned that materials had 
been collected from various manuscripts for an essay (rather 
practical and antiquarian than scientifick) on eastern musick; 
among these are accounts of its extraordinary influence on- 
many living creatures besides the nightingale, though Milton's 
“ Sweet bird, that shuns the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy, 
seems more than others affected by the soft tones of certain 
instruments. That it is to a high degree susceptible of delight ' 
in such*^l^nds (for we can. scarcely suppose their e^ts 
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painful) might here be further shown from thVee remarkable 

anecdotes, related with an air of authenticity, in the Kitab 

fiilm al mustki or “ Treatise on llie science 

of Musick;" composed by Aljeziri ebn al Sebdhh 

one of the Arabick manuscripts procured for me by a 

\ 

bookseller at Ispahan. But I shall not here refer to any 
other eastern work ; anecdotes demonstrating the power oi 
musical sounds on human and irrational creatures may be 
found in various printed books. ' Some arc recorded by 
Bourdelot himself, as above quoted* which remind us of 
Orpheus, Arion and Amphion. They relate however merely 
to the power of musick in exciting animal sensibility ; of its 
wonderful effects a stronger instance occurs in Dr. Shaw’s 
Travels (p. 203, 2d. edit. 4to. 1737); for he says, speaking of 
the Barbary'Moors, “ most of their tunes are lively and 
pleasant ; and if the account be true, (which I have often 
“ heard seriously affirmed), that the flowers of mullein and. 
^‘mothwort will drop upon playing the mismune, Xhey have 
something to boast of which our modern musick does not 
“ pretend to.” The notes of this Moorish tunc arc given by 
Dr. iShaw (p. 205) ; but we may venture to doubt whether 
they wiH ever produce any remarkable effect, through the 
jnedtuoi of an Europeai^tond or instrument. 
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No. vir. 

Arrow-heads. 


V I^HE outlines given in PI. XXXIX, were traced from 
various arrow-heads, brass and iron, which they re- 
present of the real size. Many, there is reason to believe, are 
of considerable antiquity ; all, except one, were found in 
Persia, and chiefly near Perscpoli's', (See p. 185). Of the 
iron arrow-heads which ! collected, such only are here de- 
lineated as differ from others in size or form ; and they aie 
arranged perpendicularly. The brass, placed in a horizon- 
tal direction, exhibit fewer varieties, and agree in having 
triple edges, and hollows or sockets to receive the shaft. 
Ill these respects they resemble an ancient arrow-head (also 
brazen) which Sir Willian Cell found on the memorable 
field of battle at Marathon, and obligingly gave to me. 
Vl’his, with sopic decayed particles of the reed or wood still 
visible in its socket, is represented of the real size by fig. a; 
and when viewed directly in front its three sharp edges are 
seen as in fig. b; which, if enlarged to their propoj^idns, 
would show, most exactly, the appearance of our Persian 
arrow-heads w'hen held in the same point of view. I do 
not however assert that the arrowdiead found at Maratholi 
.is originally Persian, much less Grecian ; it may have be- 
longed to some warrior among the barbarian myriads whom 
diflerei^ Jt^ious, acknowledging the great king’s supremacy, 
contribiitfcd as allies of the Persians, for according to Hero- 
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dotUS, riyc ie (tina) rafra ruv (L’ll). IV. C. 87): flUll tllis 
historian (Lib. Vll), ciuimeralcs between Ibrtv ainl fifty of 
those nations who, a few _vcai;j after the battle of Miinitlu)ii, 
served under Xerxes in Creece, and exliihiled ii slraiin'e 
variety of arms. I slionld liavc remarked tl.at idl tlie iron 
heads above-mentioned, iiave jK)inted slianks wliieli, l)y 
insertion, united ihcm to llio sliafi, all of tliem, likewise, are 
flat, except those marked c, d, e and /; these have triple ed^es. 


No. VIII. 

Queen Azem, or Azermi-duhht . 

the fate of this beautiful but unfortunate Princess, 
* daughter of Kiiushau (the Chosroos of our writers) a 
reference has been made in page 14t, noteil. 'J’hc occasion 
of her death, which happened almut the year 6.30 (orj)erhaps 
early in 631) is related by many 'oriental •historians, anfl 
known to European readers through the medium ofTcixcii a, 
Schikard, and others ; but the circumstances are most fully 
detalhd by Tabiu ; and one copy of his chronicle, among 
the four in my collection, records some particulars which I 
have not found in any other work, either manuscript or 
printed. It sufficiently confirms the accounts above-men- 
tioned respecting that spirit of ambition or love, which • 
prompted an illustrious chief, Faru kh za'd (jIj by some 
named Fabukh Hokmuz to demand*^_^arriage 
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his young and beauteous queen ; her smothered indignation 
at this proposal; and her insidious appointment of a nocturnat 
interview which was to crown his amorous hopes. We read 
that when the moment arrived, Farukh za'd presented 
himself at the palace ; his coming was announced, but by 
Azermi’s command the guards immediately killed him; by 
her express command, too, his body was treated in such a. 
manner as shows that offended pride had banished all 
sentiments of feminine delicacy; and his head stuck on a 
lance, was exposed, next morning, atthe royal gate. “When 
“intelligence of this event reached Khurhdn (our Manuscript 
continues) Rustam the son of Farukh za'd heard it; and 
“ becoming enraged, he assembled an. army and set out for 
“ Mad&ien ; where having proceeded straightway to the 
“ palace, he surrounded it with his troops and sent in some 
“ persons who seized the queen anc^ dragged her forth ; he 
# commanded, first, that she should be consigned to the 
“brutality of two hundred Habeshis (Abyssinians, so are 
“ generally styled in Persia the negro or African slaves); then he 
“caused her hands and feet. to. be cut off; next, she 
“ was deprived of sight, and finally of life; and all who had 
“ been concerned in that transac tion (the killing of his father) 
“he put to death”(‘'^).. Persian . history furnishes many 


4^1^ ^ j*y ^jUaLis ^ 
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instances of similar punishments, where thehnost horrible 
degradation preceded execution; and I have heard anecdotes 
ot such related by persons who had witnessed them ; men 
probably living at this present time (1820). But it would 
shock humanity to notice the cruelties with which deatli was 
inflicted on those occasions, without respect I’or sex or rank ; 
and of the previous degradation I shall not describe any 
particulars, it being too often an outrage equally against 
nature and decency. • 


No. IX. 

Current Coins of Persia » 

TN the course of these volumes tumans and ijdU liavc been 
incidentally mentioned as the principal current coins of 
Persia : but it seems necessary here to notice more particu|^ 
larly the present monarch’s gold and silver money, struck in 

l:: Jyf iJy 

So rei|d in one Manuscript; three other copies of Tabri s Chronicle omit the 
amputation of h r hands and f^t, and her degradation by the African staves. But 
they stBte that the young chjcf having partly gratified hit revenge by the violence with 
which he himself treated the queen's person, commanded that her eyes should be put 
out, and then terminated her sufferings by death. 

j sft;' 3j^i W * 

3 B 
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different cities'. Among several hundred pieces of both 
inetaJs that passed through my hands, I always found the 
coins of hfah&n and Tabriz by far most numerous ; those 
of Tehran, although the royal residence, being comparatively 
rare. For many centuries after the Muhammedans had 
conquered Persia, the gold, silver and copper money of this 
country bore, respectively, the Arabick names of dinar, 
dirhem, and felusf^'^). This last-mentioned is still impressed 
on the copper pieces; yet these are generally styled pU i sidh 
Jjj) or “ black money.” The dindrh seldom mentioned ; 
for the principal gold coin is at present the tdmdn (y;Uj) or, 
as sometimes called, ashreji and the silver dirhem 

has adopted the European denomination oi' rial (JVj). The- 
tumun, which in Chardin’s lime was the name of an imaginary 
coin, or rather one expressing a sum equivalent to fifty pieces 
each of eighteen French sous (’®), is of pure gold;, a few 

c 

Ramans struck with particular attention for annual distribu- 
bution in |)rc8ents at the nawrfiz^ are very handsome coins ; 
but tliusc in common circulation, though from the same 


is the ** denarius dirhem the drachma, and felus 

ll'ie singular is the /oUh of the Rouiaus. 

(‘®) ‘^Tomans — ciiiquante abbassi^, ou pieces dedinhuit sol*.” — ** Ils comptent paf 
y Dinar bisty et Ti mans, qiioi qu’ils ii’ayent p< int d<; pie^s de Moniioye ainsi appel« 
“ lees, et que ce IIP soieiit que des denoiniriations.” Chardin, Voyages, Tome IV» p* 
274, 277, Kouen 17*23. In another place (Tome VIII, p. 99', be vaUtes hw/w/oiii**# 
at fifty Louis dor; of the present gold tumans twelve would not b« equal to leu. 
Louis d'or. 
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mint, exhibit marks of considerable carelessness, being 
frequently of unequal thickness, and irregular sliapc; in one 
place a blank margin extending sometimes beyond the circle 
of the die; and in another part the inscription often dcl'ectivc. 
The ttimAns arc thinner and lighter than our English guinea 
and generally less in diameter; but some (especially of 
CazvlnJ are so flattened out as to cover a greater sjtacc. 
In value, however, they are much inferior; for if twenty-one 
shillings constitute the guinea, a •tumdn must be raleil be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen. All lumdns, wheresoever 
coined, bear on one side the king’s name and titles as re- 
presented inPl. XXXVI, (figure marked 1), the words being 
arranged in that fanciful and complex form which the 
Persians are Ibnd of adopting on tlicir coins and seals; 
jU.li ib chn al Snl/tin, I'atlefi 

All Shah, Kdjdr. “The Sultan or Monarch, the son of a 
“ Sultan, Fatteh Ali Shfih, of the Kajar tribe.” ^ 

The other side expresses the place and date of coinage. To 
the names of most Persian cities distinctive titles are added; 
thus in the same plate, fig. 2, a lumdn of Tchrdn exhibits on 
the reverse Zarb Mr al sultanet Teh- 
ran, 1224. “ The coinage of (or struck at) the seat of em- 

pire, Tehrdn, in the year 1224,” corresponding to 1809 of 
Chri8t(*®). And this title, Ddr al sultanet, is given also to thd 

(•> With nearly the aanie meaiiiiig Tehrdn U loffletinea entitled eel Kh§^fei, 
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cities of Isfahan, Cazvin and Tabriz on their tim&ns-, as in %. 
3, we read If-'Po jb “ coined at the seat of 

“empire, Isfahdn, 1225, (A. D. 1810)”. This same legend, 
the name and date being changed, serves for fig. 4, a tumdn 
of Cazvtn or Kazvin{^jji), 1224, A. D. 1809. On a timdn of 
Tabriz ^fig. 5), the word seneh (*!» “^rear”) is thus added, 
Ih'Pl/ <0-> c-oikJl jb “ coined at the seat of empire, 

Tabriz, in the year 1227,” (A. O. 1812). This coin, however, 
dilfers considerably from those above described, and the 
tumdns which follow, in the arrangement of its legend(*‘). 

Of other cities I have also delineated some tumdns in the 
same Plate; fig. 6, represents one of Shiraz with the words 
\yy Vj ^ jb Zarb d&r al Urn Shtrdz, 1 227 ; “ coined 
at the seat of science, Shiraz, 1227, (A. O. 1812). Fig. 7. 
one of Meshehd, formerly called Th in Khurdsdn, 

m (jwJJU cjjrf Zarb Meshehd Mekeds Seneh, 1226 r. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

(•‘) In modern Persian coins the inscription generally ascends. The date is some* 
times nearest to the reader, as in fig. 2, 3, 4. G^8. 9; then the word (as in fi^ 
4, 6, O'), or its 6nal b u-t as in fig. 2, 3, &ct But in fig 7, we find this iMp* placed 
over the word meshehd In al! the tum&ns however here delineated, the name 

of the city k at top, or farthest from the reader, exceptin 6gi 5, where Tabriz 
appears (but without diacritical points) over the word 4*-- wifcA, and under the 
h <--> of<— We perceive in fig. 14, the alif of Marbghah dividing the 

coin perpendicularly. So intricate is the combination of letters, in 8<ime legendi that 
^ have seen intelligent Persians much embarrassed by. theiir difficulties. It is therefdie 
not surprisiug that the venerable Tychsen should have ascribed to another city a thill 
of Skirh! (See his **Additameotum Primum Introd. in Rem Nam.'' p. R9, tah^ % 
fig 23). His mistake arose from the false collocatioii of dz (j\) the two laai letters 
wider Shir ij^) the three first of SAfrds ; and the confusioB. or. oodsaioiiof dift 
critical points*. 
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“coined at Meshehd the holy, in the year 1226,” (A. D. 181 1). 
Fig. 8. (ppo ujiji Zurbdai\al miimenin CdshAn^ 

1225; “coined at the residence of the failliful, Cmhun, 1225, 
(A. D. 1810). Fig. 9, one of Ra-dit, in GUthi, near tl»e 
Caspian sea, Zarb dur ol marz Rasht, 1225 ; 

“ coined at the seat or capital of the bortiers, Rasht, 1225, 
(A. D. 1810). 

Such are the reverses of these different tiimdns; the obverses 
of all bearing the kings name and titles as above explained. 
These coins are sufficiently numen)us(“); but the half and 
quarter rumuas seldom occur in publick circulation; some 
half tumdm of luy collection, (see their size, iig. 10) arc of 
Tabriz; the quarter seem to be from the same die, but arc 
proportionabJy thinner, though not of less pure gold, than 
the half tumdm; a few quarters that I possess were coined 
aXl^Mhdn; these and the half, 'in their legends on both 
sides, perfectly agree \vith the whole tumdn. (**) 


(**) I heard at Tabriz, in 1812 , from a.person repnti^d of good authority, that for a 
long time before, the king had sent, every year, vast quantitiea of tumdng into Afdzm» 
der&n or Hyrcania, the country of his own tribe ; where fho$« sums are supposed to be 
buried in secret places among rocks and forests. Considerable quantities, also, are 
kept at tbe^ royal residence in strong senrfdArs ( or boxes made of wood, and 
coated on tbeojutside with silver, being about four feet long, and proportionably 
bi^d and high. From thesg the proper officers take out, under the king's inipcction,^ 
by means of scales and weigbU at once ascerUining one hundred, or a much latger 
sqm, wbatisfer,may be necessary for immediate expenditure. The Ambassador one day 
siw twelve ofthow boiesftaUof in a room where the king admitted 

gpriyateaudieitee^ 
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In the various mints from which issue these gold coins, are 
likewise struck the silver r'Ms (Jl^) bearing inscriptions on 
both sides so exactly like the tumitns that, when the place and 
date correspond, it would seem as if one die had served for 
the two metals. The ridls^ however, are very thick; eight of 
them being, in common ciirrency, equal to one tumdn. Among 
thirty ridls now lying on my table, some of Tabriz appear the 
handsomest coins; perfectly circidar with neatly milled edges. 
Next in beauty are those of hfaluin^ Cdshdn, and Cazvhi; but 
several are most irregular in their forms; and have been 
struck with so little care that the legends are incomplete; thus 
onariul of Asterdbdd (fig. 11), inscribed A 
Zarb (Idr al mumenhi Asterdbdd ‘‘ coined at the seat of the 
faithful, Asterdbddy' the date is nearly eft’aced, but was pro- 
bably 1222 or A. D. 1807. On a ridl of Yezd (fig. 12). 

wx read Zarb ddr al ebddet Yezd^ ‘‘ coined at 

« 

Jhe seat of religious worship, Yezd:” the date, almost effaced, 
seems to be like that of the last, 1222, (A. D. 1807). 

Some rials bear the simple names of towns without anj 
titles or epithets ; thus (fig. 13), one of Vrumi (or Urmia, spelt 
Arumi) “coined at Urdrni,” with a date 1221, (A. 

D. 1806) ; also one of Mardghah in Aderbaijdn, (fig. 14), 
cj/" “coined at Mardghah,” and dated 1218, (A. D. 
1803). This date is in the margin below, and some characters 
appear at top almost obliterated, in which the word AUah\tA\, 
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God) seems to form part of a sentence; some arc fouiul also 
much effaced on a r'M of Laliljan in Gilan, delineated in li<f. 

coinage of lAthijan;* the date docs not a|)- 
pear ; one rW, likewise, exhibits simply the words 
coined at with a date; another prefixes the word 

beldet to the name ; .jL “ coined at the eitv or 

town of Kinriitn SMIian,"' or, as generally called, Kinnunalulh. 

The smaller pieces of silver moficy arc not (‘ommon in 
circulation; the quarter li il coined at Tabriz in I 'Jio (1810), 
is from the very die of the gold hall atiove-mentioned; 

and the silver sh/thi (^>U, about the eighth of a rial) is 
generally so very thin /as to equal and often exceed in 
diameter the quarter rtiil, or the gold l)alf-/w/;?ri/i. Of these 
shdhis, the members of our embassy received liandfuls at the 

usual distribution of royal gifts on the natcruz festival. 

» 

The obverses of all these gold and silver coins present the'’ 
royal titles as described in page 491 ; but the honour of 
bearing the monarch’s name is not allowed to ignoble 
copper, or pul i siHft Jjj) “ black money” as it is com- 
monly styled ; and the feth struck in various towns rarely 
circulate beyond the precincts of those districts to which 
they respectively belong. . One side expresses the place of _ 
coinage and often the date ; the other, some device perhaps 
peculiar to that place; they are mostly of such rude execution 
Hint. Persians from other towns are often unable to ascertain 
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the device, or decipher the inscription. Fig. 16, is copied 
from one of these, exhibiting what some believed to be a 
dragon ; others supposed a tree or flower ; and I thought a 
scorpion ; but one, who seemed to speak from certain 
knowledge, afHrmed that this figure represented a tdoiis 
or peacock, and that the words were ‘‘ Felus i Tehrdn^^^ 
(^\j^ or ‘‘copper money of Tehr/in;'^ I have seen, 

however, some felh of this city impressed with the armorial 
ensign of Iran or Persia, the S/ii'r u Khurshid Irani 
a lion with the sun rising over his back. 

This device also occurs on the coins of other places; thus 
one in fig. 17, bears the lion and sun with the words Felds i 
Kirmcin sluWm ‘‘copper money of Kirmdn 

shdhdn;^^ a date, of which the fourth figure has been pared 
away, was probably 1225, (A, D. 1810); and^^nother in my 
collection (fig. 18) with an inscription which I cannot read, 

> 

represents the lion passing from left to right; a direction not 
usual in Persian devices, and contrary to the rules of 
European heraldry. 

On fig. 19 we read Felus i Chh&n (yU.1^ “ copper 

money of Cdshdn;” its device is the sun having a human face, 
if so it may be styled. Soineye/4s of this city bear a dragon 
‘or dihdeM for their device. The felus of Gan;ah{f^) 
exhibit a hare or khargdsh : and other places distin- 

guish their copper money with the- figures of a birdi a sil^ 
wonu, a fish, a horse, and different animals. 
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Some very beautiful gold coins, large and thick, equivalent 
each to five tAmdns; have been occasionably struck at Tabriz 
for the particular use of the king or of Prince Abda s Mi'r- 
zaV 'ibis account of Persian money may be closed with an 
observation respecting counterfeits ; these arc not by any 
means uncommon ; especially pieces of copper extremely 
well coated with silver and resembling most exactly the 
rfdls of various cities. But the Persians are not restricted 
to the use of their own king’s money; payments arc fre- 
quently made in Turkish piasters, Venetian sequins, Dutch 
ducats, and other foreign coins, according to their iiitrinsick 
value ; thus I once received, as current, from a SarraJ 
or money changer in the publick hdzdr at Tchrdn, a gold coin 
of Louis Bonaparte, king of Holland. 

No. X. 

Tavernier afid de Ferricres Sauveboeuf. 

I N page 289, note 81, it was observed that these two 
iiravellers did not join tlie numerous crowd of able and 
apeoippHshed men who have so Iqudlj celebrated the beauty 
apd . magnificence of fersepolis, arid expressed their 
h^mirtitipp of its .extraordinary reliefs, inscriptions, and 
sepulchral monuments. In Tavernier’s very brief notice of it, 
J^ere isrouc^confusioni mentioned twelve^columns 

Ion on tbeir bases in his time (1665)^ and many niebas 


S 
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in the mountains overlooking them, he talks of Chehilmindr 
ns a. different place where he had often been ; once in com- 
pany with a Dutchman named Angel, who employed him- 
self above eight days among the ruins making drawings of 
them all, yet declared that they were not worthy of so much 
trouble, nor sufficient to recompense a traveller for turning 
off from his road one (juarter of an hour. In short, adds 
Tavernier, they consist merely of old columns, a few stand- 
ing, others fallen on the ground ; some very ill-formed 
figures, and small chambers, square and dark, 

M. de Ferrieres Sauveboeuf, (who travelled in the Fiast 
from J782 to 1789)) says tliat instead of magnificent archi- 
tectural monuments, Persepolis ofl'ors nothing to the view, 
but a series of ruins, arches supported by walls of extraor- 
dinary thickness, and a confused group of eiprmous and 
badly proportioned columns, xvith capitals of clumsy work- 
manship. Alexander, adds he, may have regretted that 
Bacchanalian revel which caused the destruction of Darius’s 
palace ; yet from what remains it does not appear that this 

(•*) ** A la pointe de la montagne et sur la droite du grand cbemin, on ?oit dome 
« colomnes qui soot enpore sur pied, &c " Ue lA ou vient Tcheelminar ou j'ay 
plusifurs fois, et eiitre aiilrw eii la compagnie du sieur Angel, Ac il avoua qu il avoit 
hial employ^ son temps, et que la chose ne valoit pas la> peine d'estre desseigo^, ni 
d’obliger un curieux i se detourner un quart d'beure de son chemin; car eofin ce ot 
sont que des viellcs colomnes, tes unes sur pied, les autres par terre, et quelques figures 
tres mal fai^es, avec de petites ebambres quurrtes et obscures/' (Voyages 
Porse, Liv. ▼. p, 729, 1679). 
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vast and solid structure can have been a niastcr-piecc(**). 
The decisive tone of this account would imply, what is not 
however positively affirmed, that the writer liad himself 
inspected the ruins ; hut I am inclined to doubt on this 
occasion, as an eminent French crilick on another, that M. 
de Ferriferes Sauveboeuf had actually been at the place 
which he describes(*^). 

With respect, liowever, to Tavernier, the case is diffi rent, 
for he had often visited Clieliitmin/tr according to his own 
declaration above-quoted. Yet Lc Brun (to whom we are 
indebted for many excellent views, topics ol inscriptions, 
and delineations of anticiuities, made tiu re in 1704) can 
scarcely believe that Tavernier had ever been on the spot; 
so disparaging is his account of the ruins in general ; and so 
irreconcileable with their actual state in one circumstance 
particularly ; for where Tavernier places but twelve columns, 
Le Brun, forty-eight years afterwards, found ninctccn(*^). 


(**) ” Le voyageur curieux qui croit troiiver tiani Persepolis lc» re»tei d'unc arclii- 
lecture magnifique et sompteuxe, n’y vdit qu’une suite de ruioeset de voutei iK>utetiuti 
par des miirs d’utie epaisseur extraordinaire, a?ec un amai de coloanei euoraies nial 
proportioQ^es, et de chapitaux grossiercinent fravaillts. Lc fesliu bacliique ou dt§ 
torches furent allum^es pour dciruire le palais de Darius, pul causer des remords ^ 
Alexaudre; mais il ne paroit pas, d’apres ce qui en resle, qui ce batiroeut vasle et lolide 
pot^treun chef d'oeuvre." (Memoires Histor. Polit. et Geogr. det Voyages du Comte 
de Ferri^res Sauveboeuf, p. 85, Paris, t790>. 

(**) <*$a relation ett si ioexacte, qu'on prut doutrr qtie Tautrur alt tur lea 

lieux.'* W de 8acy, “ Memoires siir div, Autiq. de la Perse/' p. *-2 1 

(^) *• Jene saurois ni'empecber de dire qiie j'ai de la prine a croire que cetauteas 
jamais fctfe," dsc. (Voyages, Ac. p. 280, Am>t. 17 18). 
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father Angelo, a traveller contemporary with Tavernier, 
takes various opportunities of censuring him, (See the 
“ Gazophylacium Pcrsicum,” pp. 158, 196 , 328, 388) ; he 
is also rebuked with indignation by Chardin, for speaking 
decisively of the Persian language which he never .undeiv 
stood ; on the contrary, being wholly ignorant of any tongue 
used by the Persians he was, even on his last journey, as- 
sisted by Chardin and others as interpreters^*’'). Mr. 
Plaisted, who in 1750, came from Bengal to Europe by way 
of Basrah and Aleppo says, “ Tavernier, from whom I na- 
“ turally expected very authentic accounts, has so far devi- 
“ ated from the true state of things in crossing the desert, that 
“M'as I not aware his Voyages were, collected after he had 
‘‘done travelling, (mostly from his memory), I should have 
been suspicious that many things delivered as his, had 
“ been the produce of some of those chambe^^geographers 
“ who describe whole kingdoms and their different roads 
“ without ever having stept out of their mother country, and 
“are as little capable of judging of the authors,” ^c(**). 

(”) ** Cela m^me qui m’aussi paru insupportable, je veux dire que Monsienr Ta- 
** vernier ait eu 1 assurance de parltr si decisivement du Langage des Persaos; lui 
**di8 je, qui n'a jamais syb un mot d’aucunes des langues que les Persans parlent; 
** et qui sail an contraire que n\o\ et plusieurs autres gens qui sommes en £urope« 
lui avons servi d'iuterpr^tes en Orient la demierc fois qu’il y fut.” (Voyagea^ 
Tome IX. p. 86, Rouen, 17^3). See also the credulity of Tavernier remarked in 
Tome IV, p, 133. 

^ A Journal from Calcutta, Pref. p. 1. 9d. edit. 1743. 
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Another traveller who has lately visited Persia bears 
witness also of a serious nature against 'ravernier; describing 
him as a writer not always studious of veracity (*''). Our 
■learned Hyde accuses Tavernier of plagiarism respecting a 
passage (not perhaps alone) taken from the work of J’ere 
Gabriel de Chinon, (who had resided thirty years in Persia), 
jrrinted at Lyons, 8vo. 1G7 !(’"). The ingenious De Ptuiw 
asserts that Tavernier could scarcely read or write; and that, 
those were known wlio had assisted him with their pens ; 
being themselve.s but iiidill'crently (pialilied for the task; so 
.that his accounts arc useless in all that concerns the 
antiquities of Persia, and difl’erent points of criticism and 
erudition(*'). Enough has perhaps been quoted to invalidate 
the testimony of Tavernier rospecling Persepolis; on many 
subjects I am willing to allow him considerable prai.se; it is 
probable tlialfhe had often been deceived by others, and we 

(•) “Tavernier, qui nVst pas toujours veriiliqwe,” ilfec. See llie “Voyage rn Perse 
fait dances ann^es ltt07, 1M0» et laOQ," Ac. ( Pome I. p. 4«‘i). I have remarketl on 
a former occasion (p. 47M note 12), that this eiitertainiog and instructive work is 
ascribed to Monsieur Dupr^. 

(*) “ Sciendum csf Tavernierum ad instar plagiarii hocce de Gavrh parai^rapbuni 
“(et forte muita alia) desumpsisse e\ alio Iliucrario Gallico/' Ac. (Hist, Helig. Vet. 
Pers. p. 545, Oxon, 1700). 

(«) “ MaU Tavernier savoit k peine lire et ^crire; on connoit ceux qui lui on pretir 
“Ifiir plume; et qui etoient aussi des reclacteurs Iret mediocres; de torle qu’on 
“ ae peut faire aucun usage de ses Relations dans tout ce qui concerns les antiquit^s de 
“la Perse, et different! points de critique ou d'erudition." (Rechercbes PbilosupbJqtt«l 
lurles Rgyptiens etles Cbioois, Tome 1. p.270» EkritOi i770)* 
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niajr believe that those who arranged his papers for the press,, 
found extreme difficulty in giving any decent form to a mass 
so confused (**) ; even the abb6 Ladvocat, who, in his 
Dictionaire Historique Portatif, classes Tavernier among the 
most famous travellers of the seventeenth century, acknow- 
ledges that his “Voyages” though curious, were neither 
accurate, not held in much esteem,” (quoique curieux ne 
sont ni exacts ni estirnds); having been partly compiled from, 
the information of a Capuchin, Father Raphael, who resided’ 
at Ispah&n. Closing this article 1 shall observe that Jean 
Baptiste Tavernier, who was a native of Paris, where his 
father sold maps, having in the course of six journies to the 
. East, acquired considerable wealth, by speculations in pre- 
'.‘bious stones, was ennobled under Louis XIV, and purchased 
the barony of i\ubonne, near the lake of Geneva. This, 
however he sold, and died on his seventh journey at Moscow 
in 1689, aged eighty four years. 

% 

(”) Those who ^ssistfd him on this occasion were Cbappttzcau ai^jd M. de hi 
Chapelle; the former (in a passaye quoted by Bayle, Did. Hist. art. ‘‘Tavernier"), 
complains of ihe “conditicn fort onereuse, qtii etoit de donner quelque a son 

“ cahos," st^lini; this task a “ miseralde travail it appears also t|iat in somf iltstaoc^li, 
Tavernier dictated from memory, if not from imagination, “ U tiroit de la 
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No. XI. 


Account of htakhv or Perscpo/is^ extracted from the Versian 
Nuzhat al Culub, and trauaUitcd in p. 3/0. 


J b' ufjkA. j\ JkX'Lrj |•l♦J b 

^ 3 3 J- 3 ^-A"* 3 ‘“V J 

3 a^3 \^ 3 ^ * ^5^ j-i ji AjUi'j 

3 f ^3' 

iSj j o\^ uA>-» ^bb jJ 

immjf 3*^ f U-yb <ihM» ^ y J ^^3^. 

<. V . V jL*> Ub^^m) y^ f’,3 iimJj<^ ^ ^ 

t>^ ^ (♦;* ^ <«-A:>yb S>;^' 

‘<J^ ^yl y^ J'^ ^ cT^ ‘“^ ^y>— J 

^J- C!L3j^ \^^\ ji J jJ ii^ 3 r ^ ^‘^y? ^ 

y yM) j3 y lA.V V U^'..3J 3 

jyl yfc) y »3f*\xij ilXjya j yl^ yJ ^ ^ ^ 

i^bvjl^ ^^^^b y dJAiy y^ 4 ^Va> .X^ 4t\>^ ^. A xiw* y^ 

(»^' lylAJy Jyfi ii llJjf ^flyA>J if jd Ji ^ 

U^' yfc> yjui y J^ t«3)U. Ui-^yj *X^ \J3/T’ 

JJS^ y^ ^;*w*Aa 5 y:^*^ 1*1^^ Aftf yJ y ^ 

4^Ja/U^ C.^yW t^'«^'/‘y4>y *XiU y^y AAi\^ 1^' i 

^y^ be^^ \>Jp ^yj>' ^ X£.^** fS lA) ^y-f y *X/^ *V^ ^ ^. t li/A^ i/Vy 

ji Jojy. J«?> AiU cyyUe J jl VVf‘>^ uji' eiS!^ ) 

M> j vs— <' ^lrH^ /jU-cy^Uc 4^1«yjw y a*/ vJSUI' v-*'y 

^ OijU j vs— »J^ jJU\ SjfU wW^ Jvf*^ j' V>^ 
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4m) jJk ^ 0)^ 4)l>- ^ (X&lj 03^ ^ 4jl^ 

‘.‘' - ** ^ ^ ^ j ^ * *^*’ i js ^ ' ^ 4.0^ 3 

^ 3 ^ *11** -■■‘^ 4iitf^ AajI^ 

■Xufb ^■■;’'':^- 

No. XI 1. 

Rustam and Hercules. 

ly/TY authority for declaring (p. 17) that Rustam was 
famed in Eastern romance before the tenth century 
when Firdausi immortalized his name, is Moses of^ 
Chorenc, who flourished in the fifth(®®). This Armenian, 
jjjjgiriter condemns as fabulous some wonderful anecdotes 
related by the Persians concerning Rustam, whom he entitles 
Sazki, erroneously, as I suspect, for Siczi, a surname 
which the hero derived from his native place(^). That 

(”) That M. tie Sainte Croix had published some doubts v hetber those works attri- 
buted to Moses Chorenensis were not of the ei;»htli century, 1 observed ip*Vol. !. p, 
42* note 50. But in the second edition (1804) of his admirable '*£xamen Cnti(|U€ . 
'‘des llislorieus D'Aiexandre.” p. ICO, the Baron seems no longer to entertain any 
doubts; but confidently quotes the Armeniiin History as a work of MoSes Choreoensia 
who lived in the fifth century ; “Moii»e de Chortne qui vivoit dans le cinqui^me siHde/' 
This conhnns the date assigned to him by the two Wbistons his editors; and many , 
other learned men, \ 

(**) Rdstam was born on Stgz (j^)s a lofty mountain in ZahulhtdMf “and on that i 
account he*lpis surnained Sigzi ' proidnci oC 

Zobulistun '^as also called 

and Sigrstan in the Arabian manner written a« w« tewq « 

.ftwm tire Diet, i^ttrAdfi ICdteA - 1 ' 
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Rustam exceeded in strength an hundred and twenty ele- 
phants, Moses particularly enumerates among the old 
“lies”(^^); and we find a similar description oi* him in 
modern Persian works. ‘‘ Rustam’^ says an ingenious com- 
mentator, “is the name of a certain hero who possessed the 
“strength of an hundre.l and twenty elephants; llalJisk 
“(having tlie vowel accent fattcli ) is the name oI’Ucstam's 
“horse, which was selected from fifty thousand: no other 
“horse could carry his weight, anti no other person could 
“venture to mount on In a little sketch of 

Persian history published many years ago, I mentioned that 
the seven laliours of Rustam, fully c(|uivalent to the t\\t‘lveof 
Hercules, had l)cen celebrated by FinoAusr, and that Rus- 
tam is pciha[)s the only ancient character, real or llclilioiis, df v 
whom the PersiaJi painters seem to have enlertaim'd but one 
idea; for in the illuminated manuscripts, as if copying from 
some long-established model, th^y generally represent him 
of the same complexion, (his hair and beard being lawny 
or reddish-brown) in the same singular dress, with the same 

(•*) ** Vilia vHnaque meuffacia — qiialia de Reslomo Sa/iyo menioranf, quern 

'*CXX elephatjlls viribiis bupeciorem Iraduut." Set* Clioreii. lliit. Armen, 
p. 9(1, as translated the Wbistoiis. 

Ck-Ab ^ (^) • 

j ^ 

MS. Sherehh {^) or Comnieutary on ihc iitcandtr ^dmh of Niza'*!?. 

3 T 
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weapons, his mace, noose and other attributes. His mace 
or gurz (jj) was crowned with a ponderous knob resembling 
the head of a bull; this appears in some pictures, resting on 
the pommel of his saddle ; while he discharges an arrow 
from his bow, the case of which hangs on one side; a quiver 
on the other. He is also armed with a sword ; and some- 
times wears on his right thigh (as the ancient was 

carried, see p. 274, note 58), a Ichanjar or dagger, 

resembling a large knife.' This we see him using in copies of 
the Shah Ndmah; for having wounded with his sword the 
Di'v I Sefi'd, or “ white demon,” (a most formidable giant 
or chief of Hjrcania) he drew his kharjar, says Firdausi, 
and tore from that monster’s body the heart and liver. 

The incision previous to this butcher-like operation is a fa- 
vourite subject among the modern Persian painters We find 

« 

our hero in some pictures, dragging his antagonist from an 
elephant by means of the noose which he had de.xtcrously 
cast about his neck; for according to Firdausi, Mdjjpn the 
noose parted from Rustam’s hgind, the head of the Chinese,, 
or rather 2’a'r^r monarch, was instantly entangled. 

He is also represented riding, much at his ease, and carrying 
.on the point of a nizgh (*j^) or spear, the unfortunate Pi'lsasi 
Jh/s transfixed him, says the same poet, with a spear 
where the girdle encompassed his waist, lifted himirPin the 
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saddle, and, as if he had been a ball, tossed him into the 
centre of the Tuv&nian or Scythian army. 

^ j .jAi j.. 


Although shields are often used by his friends and cncmicH, 
I do not recollect any picture that assigns one to IIust.\m ; 
indeed there was but little occasion tor a shield to him who 
possessed the fighting-diuss which tniraculously protected its 
wearer from most personal dangers, and which was called Ihb^ 
her, Babberbiunand Parmani^^). This dress was inadeofa skin; 
brown coloured with whitish stripes; and reached to Rustam s 
knees as we learn from Fiudausi, though the painters fre- 
quently curtail it. 'J’he same poet also mentions (what woulet. 

‘itt' 

seem equally superfluous as a shield) our hero's steel or iron 
coat of mail, and his iron helmet ; but of this, in most pic- 
tures, the upper partis concealc^d within the gaping jaws or 
skull of a tiger or leopard, presenting however the face gcnc- 
rally panted white and spotted, with staring eyes, often green, 
-and s^etimeB golden. We know that many celebrated 


(•>) See the word# ^ (Bahher), ( BahherhUn} and ( ParnUn) 

In the Diet, l^rh&n K^iea. Aocordiui; to one account this dress was tiiadi- from the 
skinofogigaotick Div (jjJ) or Demoa, whom Rustam had slain; anotli«*r denribet 
it •• brought /or the hero'a-use from puradise; and Simie persons beliered it to barf 
been lb<^ akin of an extraordinary wild beast killed by Rustam in the moimlains of 
-SaWm or Syria. A creature of the fame kind, it ia aatd, appearetf|giin io the 
time of Anu*<hi‘»ata *«»9 and deatroyed ten thouaand men who were tent apinat tt. 
^ii df^i wat a prwcTf atif« from w€opoa$, 6tt and water. (!ke Burh. Kit in ) • 
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personages, besides Hercules, appear on gems, medals and 
other ancient remains, wearing skins of beasts, the skulls or 
' jaws of which are fitted, as helmets, on their heads. In illus- 
tration of this subject numerous passages might be adduced 
from the classick writers. We know, also, from Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Suidas and others, that whole nations, besides 
the Parthians, wore, in like manner, either the real heads of 

beasts, or helmets contrived to represent them(^). 

• 

How long the Romance of Rustam had been popular 
before the fifth century, when it was condemned by Moses 
Chorenensis above-quoted, as an idle fiction, cannot, per- 
haps, be now well determined. That we may reasonably 
i^Tguppose it coeval, at least, with many fabulous anecdotes 
strangely grafted on the real history of SrcANDEa or Alex- 
ander, and probably much older than the fourth or even the 
third century, I shall endeavour to show in the next article 
of this appendix. But whatever age we may assign to the 
story of Rustam's wonderful adventures, of his exjploits in 

♦tv**** 

(®‘) Tlius in our own time, the Chinese soldiers wear a dress resembling tiger’s skin, 
and “ the cap which nearly covers the face is formed to represfnt^he head of a tiger/' 
(Staunton’s China, Vol. II, p. 455). Nations very widely sej^arated used similar 
means to terrify an enemy. The Mexican warriors, according to Sptoish historians, 
wore enormous wooden helmets in the form of a tiger's he^d, the jaws of which were 
armed with the teeth of this animal and other Mexit^ns used helmets resembling 
the head of a serpent, or a crocodile, &c, (Humboldt’s Eesearches in, America, Engl, 
transl. VoU^T> p. 133, 211), It also appears that the savages lately discovered ahoot 
Nootka Sound, dress themselves in the skins of wolves and other wild beasts, wearing 
the heads fitted on their own. (See the article **A<n«nca/' in £pcyclo|HMiii Brita^h 
nica ; Edinb). * 
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war, of his romantick loves with the beautiful princess Tah- 
mi'nah and of his son Siihra'b’s laincnUi- 

ble fate ; it yields as much delight to the -Asiaticks of tliis 
day, as to those who twelve hundred years ago preferred it to 
the fables invented and related by Muiiamaikd himself(^^). 

It w'ould be rash to assert, since it could not easily be proved, 
that Hercules has, by. any means, served as a model for llus- 
TAM. In comparing one with tho other, less ingenious tra- 
vellers than Chardin or Kieinpfer might be justified by the 
general celebrity of Rustam as a warrior always victorious; 
by the multiplicity of modern pictures representing his com- 
bats with dragons and giants; and by those sculptures among 

The story of Rustam, and particularly of liis wonderful combat with IspifN- 
DYa'r, had been brou/cjlit from Persia by travellers at the lime when Muhammei) 
was detailing his insipid revelations to the Kgrcuh Arabs, (See D'MerbelAt's Bibliolli. 
Orient, in Rostam; and Sale’s Koran, ebapt. wxl, note 4}. To one of tliosc travel- 
lers (Nasr or Nodah edn al Hareth), the coinmciilators suppose Muiiammed 
alludes when he says there is a man who purchaseth a ludicrous story that he may 
** 5 educe.|nen from the way of God,” Ac. as Sale translates that prophet’s words which 
occtir Mlllc Kor6n (Suret of Lokman, or ch. 31, verse «) and are in the original 

Arabick, J Thewords^wA- 

Uri al haSith in this passage are rendered by Maracci, (Alcor. p. 544) merctfur 
'Muclicrum norte^l^jitorias" or (marginally) ‘‘novellie.” The mention of purchase 
would seem to imfiiy « written volume containkig this story or romance; the opinions 
of Arabian cUmmentators, (if any have been given) on this subject, 1 hive not at pre- 
sent an opportunity of examining. To conclude this article it may be observed that 
tkeSh^h ndnuh ofTiRDJ^usi comprises the whole history of Rustam's eventftil 
life; and that the ptintiug of that great work had been undertaken ai Calcutta some 
yea^s ago, (Sec Vol. I. pref. p. fx), but dnconlinued after the publicalioil of one part. 
Prom the SMh n/imh an affecting episode, the story of Sumba b, soiv of Rustam, 
fats bifWl ealracted, ingeniously tiaiislaled into English verse, illustmted with many, 
eacellent notes, by Mr. Atkioaoot and pnnM at CalcutU, as noticed in Vol. t p. 403. 
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which, though evidently memorials of Sassanian princes (and 
chiefly of Sha'pu'r or Sapor) the ignorant Persian$ dignify 
with the name of Rusta m, whatever figure appears most con- 
spicuous for size, or arms; especially if in the character of a 
conqueror(^). Such are the obvious authorities for a 
parallel between the Persian and Grecian hero: but I know 
not that any antiquary has hitherto remarked some minute 
instances of conformity which present themselves to a reader 
of the Sk/ih narnch^ and* other Persian Manuscript works. 
That such personages as Hercules or Rustam could have 
entered or quitted this world like common mortals, must 
not be imagined. We accordingly find attached to the birth 
of each, some ver^ extraordinary circumstances; and each 
^11, not by the hand of an avowed enemy in honourable 
warfare, but by a treacherous contrivance. If the infant 
Hercules crushed two serpents, the boy Rustam with his club 
or mace, killed an immense and furious elephant that had 
destroyed many persons. As a skilful archer the Persian 
hero was fully equal to the Grecian ; and if Hefej^ jhot 
Ephialtes in one eye, the forked arrow from RusT.oTO^bow 

(*•) These are the sculptures generally styled, as I have alrea^ijb^^ed, NaJcsh4^ 
Bustam “The represenlations or portraits of Rust^HM, (Seep.50, 136, 

393) or of Hercules, according to Chardin’s inlcrpretation ; for Ri) ST AM he regards 
•«s the Grecian Hsrcules and as our Orlando and Amadis. Ntich$ Ruitem sig- 
**nifie let portraits d* ffercule, 9i cause dcs figures heroiques on gigantesques, qui 
**8oat taill6es sur la face du rocher. Rustem cites les Orientaux est Ig m^aie que 
** I’HercUle^des Grecs et que nos Rolands et nos Araadis.*’ (Toma IX, p. Rouen, 
1723). See alto what Kasmpfer says ; *<-Vocantur autem (figurte) Rustamicse quasi 
*'4icamus Herctilem vel Simsooiclr/'drc. (Apsmnit. £«0t« p. 307}. 
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pierced both the eyes of Isfendya'k. A three-pointed 
arrow was (at least once) used by Hercules ; and among the 
various arms of Rustam were a double and- a triple-pointed 
javelin(^‘); but his favourite weapon Avas the mace or club 
(ihegwrx j/, before mentioned) ; this, according to pictures in 
illuminated Manuscripts, he held in his hand even at convi- 
vial meetings and in the presence of his sovereign ; thus the 
remains of ancient art exhibit Hercules’s club as his most fre- 
quent attribute. As the Khanjar dr long knife (Sec p. .506) 
which Rustam used in close conjbat rvith the White Giant, 
appears curved thus near the point, according to 

some pictures; we may fancy that it resembles the harpt ( apinj)- 
or short falcated sword .with which Hercules is represented 
killing the Hydra or many headed water-dragon of llie Lef-* 
nsean marshes(«). The arrows, too, of Hercules were winged 
with eagles feathers ; so, if we niay believe Fikdausi, were 
the arrows of K ustam. While different divinities furnished 
Hercules with certain weapons, and articles of armour and of 
supernatural aid of a wonderful speaking 


dress, ^ through the 


dress, ^ t 


AB’DI’N Ibe elevtnih century ot our era, compo5«l • very 

eurion. n..H.ro« . variety of .ubjeet. ; concerning Ru.tam be «.«. to tove ob- 
tained tbrongbtbe milium ofalearnod mao, Denied »»“« »'*»“ 

iaformatioB from PaUm writinga not known to FtaoAMi. 


{«) See M. Milltn'a iplendid work »Peintnre. de VaK* •nliqoea aptel^ 7«»- 
« qnei,” (U. W;: the •••“ Penian K*«^or, in tbe band 

of S«tnni(Sto»ch’i Gemt);-«iid'of PerMw (Dempit, Etr. Re*.) 
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bird, the Simurgh Rustam obtained the forked arrovr 

which alone enabled him, when nearly exhausted in a me^ 
morable conflict, to subdue Isfendya'r. The fighting-dress 
of Rustam was either brought from paradise, or made from 
the skin of a wild beast which he had slain (See p.507, note 
37); in respect of celestial origin it resembles the armour or 
garment given to Hercules by the divinities; and as a wild 
beast’s skin, it corresponds to the celebrated spoils of that 
Citlneronian or Nemeair lion which are generally thrown 
over the shoulders of Hercules; indeed we learn from Fir- 
dausi that Rustam was partl}^ covered with the skins of lions, 
for so this hemist'ich informs us; j\ 

The gaping jaws which lie wore upon liis head, as above 
menlioned, will remind us of those which Ilercules used as a 
helmet; the open mouth or ‘‘chasin’’ (according to Apollodo- 
rus) of the Citha 3 ronian lion(‘^^). As some divinities assisted 


Tw '^ntrfiart Se e^prjffaro K'opvvt. ,( A poll. Lib. II). But according to Diodorus 
Siculus (Lib IV) it was from the lion of Nciiiea, a place between Phlius and Cleoue, 
(and therefore sj'led by some the Cleonaian lion) that Hercules obtain*^ the skin 
which neither iron, brass nor stones could .injure 4 and which, as it covemi all his 
bodv, he wore that it might protect him from dangers, trKeirutrrTfptov rut*' /jera ravra 
KivSvywv It will appear on reference to p. 507, that this ipUytp|lr jiU 
applicable to Rustam’s dress of skin, the famous we Icara 
* from FlRD/yjst, neither fire nor water could hurt, ; 

neither, adds the poet, could arrows or javelins pierce it ; nor coulU it receive injury 
from uny violence. , « 

It would seem, however, that although his cuirass was of lion s skin as abovementioji- 
cd, he had ^dress made from the skin of a pafang, a tiger, or leopatd ; for so Fir- 
PAusi tells us, painters represent him ac- 

cordingly. 
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Hercules on occasions of extreme clifilculty of danger, so the 
speaking bird Siiniirgb befriended Rustam; and taught liim 
also how to heal his wounds with a feathery while, for the 
same purpose, an oracle indicated a plant to Hercules. 'I'liis 
hero, while insane, destroyed his own children: Rustam 
killed young Suh r'au not knowing him to be his son. Roth 
however soon supplied this loss of oilspring: and both were 
polygamists. They overthrew unjust or cruel tyrants: esta- 
blished monarchs on their thrones: hll'orded succour to prin- 
cesses in affliction, and liberated captive warriors. Each was 
the sovereign of a small stale(“) : and each acapiinal a most 
honourable title by his glorious achicvcmcnts{*^'). \T‘t it 
was the fate of Merculps that he should pass some time in 
servitude: and Rustam could not regard himsell as a Iree- 


(«) From a passaje qiiolcil l.v Clomom Aloxamtrinin (Sirom. 1, p. !WJ) it apprarx 
that Hercules reigned in Argolis; and heixstjled king (on. {.in the I..M lineofllomer'. 
hymn E» HpacXra AroeroJepee. We team from Pahrpl.al.ia Hot .at the Inne when 
Hercules desiroye.l the Ler.nean .Iragon or Hydra, ti recce >va, divid. d into many a-.c 
each having its own king; t)(rav it jiuaiXtu if (•.Inrrui rwe munai. I.irniis\vus 

the uamcifa king whom Hercules eoiupicte.l, amt Ily.Ira a forlilicd phire; heme 

the fable;VUe Incred. cap. .le hydra), f. diff, rent IVrdan MSS. Kostam o uvlcd 
Shih (.lil .overeign, or aa generally translated “kins," o( Sie.l, in S.J^.Ian. 

(») a, hewa. named after hi, grand f..d.er.. reeeired the title 

of^erakles/.Hpaary. orHpart,.. »igni<y."S. »» »<>-<• 

or the glory of heroe5j,or, a, M. Clavier. (Hiat.der prem. temp, de a Grece, tome I 
p 185 *tbe jloty or owameSt of the earth; deriving it from Ep« and vW 
wceived from the great monarch or king of king., the Itlie of_./rA«a I Mawnn 
( or "the wotW's chief heroj" atw of Tokmfew » 

imrrior of oneiniallad valour aud power.. 

3 o 
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man until he ‘had received from king C^ds a formal azM 
ndmeh (<u\i Jt)\) or patent of manumission, and a particular 
kind of coronet; without which, says the historian Ta£ri, 
every soldier was considered as a bondman by the monarchs 
of those times; <ua The king also 

gave to Rustam a throne made of silver, supported on 
golden feet. 

However numerous thp astonishing exploits of both heroes, 
always ready for any enterprise, yet each derives renown 
chiefly from a particular series; Hercules is most celebrated 
for his “ twelve labours,”, and Rustam for his adventures of 
the Haft KMn {Jyi- cuU*) or “ seven stages.” But it is not 
solely in great exploits or important circumstances that a 
conformity so often appears; we have already seen it in 
acts comparatively trifling, and the mention of one' more will 
here suffice, though many others might be related that equally 
evince it; Hercules with a single stroke of his fist killed, at 
a banquet, Eunoraus, or Eurynomus(^) ; and Rustam being 
present at a banquet, with one blow, of his fist dislodged the , 
soul from the body of ZemdeIirazm jaJ)) as we read in 
the Shah n&meh: 

U*" wV ‘tit cjW 

A conformity might also be shown even in some negative (**) 


(**) vaioas nxtKTUvey ratSa Evyo/ioi', ^0. (Apo41od« lib. II)* 

He is called Eurynomus, (Evpwo/ios) by Diodorus (Lib. IV) butac«ordkig to Pausau- 
iu (Corinth, cap. Xlll) his name was Cyathus^ (Kvados)* ^ 
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particulars(*’^) ; but I must remark not only th*at both heroes, 
as it is natural to suppose, were of gigantick stature and pro- 
portionate strength, but that the Greek and. Persian writers 
have recorded with minute accuracy of measurement, the 
height to which, at a certain period in early life, each had 
attained. In their mighty powers of drinking they perfectly 
corresponded; and each has been distinguished for prreter- 
natural voracity("). 

It would lead far beyond my present limits to notice many 
other instances of conformity, that occur in the respective 

(*') Jt was above remarked cp. 507) that Rcstam does not wear a sli'udd, in the nu- 
merous pictures which I have seen; and if any gem, vase, medal, relief or other ancient, 
moiiuinent represents Hercules with such an implement of defence, it has escapetl my 
notice or recollection. Notwithstanding the elaborate description of *' llerciiiei’N 
^'Shield/' in a poem bearing that title, (Atriru llpat:Xtov$) and generally allributed to 
Hesiod, we find the hero, though furnished in other respects with armour us a Grc' 
cian warrior, (helmet, breast-plate and greaves) Itill using, instead of a shield, the lion's 
skin which he holds forward hanging from his left arm, as delineated on gii auciciil 
▼ase, (See Miilin, Peintures de Vases antiques; II, 76). 

(*•) From various authors quoted by Athenaeus (I.ib. X) and from others, it ap|»fari 
IbatHerejilfes well merited the dilTerent surnames which he bore, alluding tn his extreme 
Toracity ; more particularly liov<f>ayot, ba^iig, at one meal, eaten an ox. For drinking, 
also, he is c|kbrated with equal reason; his cup, the ‘'Jicyplius Hcrculaneui," (Sencr. 
epist. B3), or “ A-lter HI»culeu8,'\Star. Theb. V 1 . 63 1 ) corresponded to bis )>owers; for 
it was a suflicicflst iQa^^dTor two young men, while be could lift it to his lips with one band 
(Stat. uti supr). The parallel which Rustam offers on this occasion, may be expressed 
iti a distich of the SkM nhuh, accoHing to some copies, which describe the Persian 
bero as ** emptying apone draught a cup confaintug ten manr of wine; and devouring* 
•*at one meal, a whole g(ir (or wild ass), roasted."' 

vV vl/i ttT* »•* t/« (•V 

1 nltil observe that tbe wmm exceeds seven potiodi of our English weight,tMe p* 

The wild Mi's flesh has long been reekoiieda dainty. 
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accounts of Hercules and of Rustam; and to illustrate fully 
each particular case with Greek, Latin and Persian quota- 
tions. Of those heroes the anecdotes are abundantly numer- 
ous, and involve more interesting and diversified matter than 
might, perhaps, be readily imagined. It is my intention to 
resume the subject in a work to which allusions have else- 
where been made (and of which the publication shall not be 
long deferred) concerning many obscure points of Eastern 
history and antiejuities. * For a moment, however, let us 
treat of Hercules and Rustam, not as of personages merely 
fabulous or mythological, but as if we believed that such 
heroes had actually existwl, ayd that the marvellous stories 
related of them were founded on real facts. In a chronolo- 
gical respect it would seem, at first glance, almost impossible 
to reconcile them ; for the death of IJeicnles (who had lived 
fifty two years) is placed by able calculators^ in the twelfth 
or thirteenth, and Rustam’s did not happen until the fifth 
or sixtircentury before Christ(‘‘®). But they niay have been 

0*) We cannot err much in placing the dejjth of Hercules from twenty to fifty years 
before the captureof Troy ; for his son, Tlepolemus, whom he may have left an infant 
or an adult, commanded a body of Rhodians at the siege of thaj city, (Hoift. Iliad. II). 
But in what year Troy was taken, though an event so memorable as fp.eonstitute an 
epoch in ancient history, chronologers have not yet clearly ascertained. It is dated 
by Archbishop Usher and many others at 1184 years before Christ; but Larcher, a 
very able scholar and antiquary, would suppose it earlier b;j eighty six years (Herodote, 
Trad. Franc. Tome VH, p. 581, Paris, 1802), while Clavier adduces some powtirfttl 
arguments to prove it later by eighty four, placing it iq the y^r llOO beto Christ, 
(Hist, des prem. temps de 1^ Gr^ce, Tome I, p. 327)3 Brtween these extremes, I 
shall venturdio round numbers to place tha death of Hercules b^red y^ 
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contemporary at the commencement of therr careers if wc 
a)lo«. that RutraM lived above tlx huadred. or according 
one account, seven hundred yearsH ; and tjiis allowance is 
to be made on the supposition that under the name ol Kes- 


TAM many generations of an heroick family are comprehended . 
Ihus the Persian writers, unable from a penury of aulhentit'k 
materials to fdl up certain intervals in their early history, 
often assign the actions of a whole dynasty to its founder or 


most illustrious member wl.oso life <hcy accordingly protract 
beyond the natural duration^). W c must also consider that 
the Greeks have dignified their own Hercules, (of 'riielics in 


Boeotia) with the fame of explojts performed by din'eronl 


personages celebrated under that name; tbe'lyriau or I’lue- 
nician, Egyptian, Indian, Phrygian, Homan, and others, 


before our era. Rustam died while the throne of Persia wan stiU otciipied by Diirius 
son of Hystaspes, as we call (iusuTA'sp who mm^ikmI from the )ear62l 

to 485 before Christ; between these dales we may place the death of hve 

hundred years before our era, * 


(*®) See a passa;»e from the Shah ndmrh quoted in p. 147. One copy of that work 
by a mistake of the transcriber has shad three hundred, for ihish $ad 

six hundred; but five copies read six hundred; and one (a very fine MS.) seven hun- 
dred. Fro^ the first year of Minuchkhr, under whom Rustam was born, till (he 
fast of Gu&iita'sp, udder whom he died, so oiauy centuries elapsed (hat, in accord- 
ance with the'dkirooology of the Shdh ndmh, Hu3TAM must have lived between six , 
and seven hundred years. 

Thus the reigirofkingZoHA'K comprehends the lives often individiials each of 
nne hundred years, and eight bearing that name; as M. Anqnetil remarks, (Zend. Tome 
II. 417, note 6). It is the same with respect to JbmshFd and FbridiFn ; each 
name, in fac^ etpressiog a dynasty; Cette observation/ adib be^ '^jpeut aider h 
eclailreir Ffiistoire des aociem Rob de Perse/ 
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between whom were considerable intervals of time; the The- 
ban being least ancient, according to Vossius (De Idolola- 
tria) who discovers in some of them a resemblance to Joshua 
and Samson ; and even to Esau and Jonas(**); but he believes 
that in a physico-theological sense Hercules was the sun, one 
of the most ancient symbols of the divinity, his twelve labours 
alluding to the Zodiacal signs. That this was an opinion of 
some antiquity, we know from Porphyry and others, besides 
Eusebius by whom it is ridiculed. Sonic lute ingenious wri- 
ters also have entertained it; such as Court de Gebelin, 
Bailly, and especially Dupuis, whose specious and elaborate 
system has been ably crit&isec^ by Mr. OuvarolF in a recent 
publication, proving that from all writings anterior to the 
Christian era, Hercules appears in popular worship no other 
than an historick personage(“). But Mr. Ouvaroff does not 

t 

(“) The identity of Hercules awl these scriptural personages may be much more 
readily b^liWed than Bergier s opinion of the Theban hero, whose liistory, he says, is 
merely an ill-understood topography of several provinces in Greece, or other parts 
of the world. ** Son histoire est une topographic mal eiitendue de plusieurs cantons 
** de la Gr^ce on desautres parties du monde," &c. (Origine des Dieux du Paganisme, 
Tome U. p 3')0, Paris 1774); and Hercules itradtkeor mound which turns the course 
of streams, forms canals, See also the different opinions entertained respecting 
Hercules by Leclerc, Banier, Pluche, Bryant, &c, 

<y " 

(**) ** Dupuis auroit sans duute desir^ trouver une aiitorit^ quelconque# au moyeii 
** de la quelle il rOt pd prouv^ qui d^s I'origine du Polytiieisme, Herculc avoit 4(4 con- 
* fond 11 avec le soleil ; malheureuseineiit pour son systeine,de toutes les autorit4s qu'il 
** eiitasse pas une n’est aii(4ri€ure a TEre Chretienne/' “L'Hercules Grec ne fut jamais 
dans le cube populaire qu*un personnage bistorique.** £o disant qu’ Hercules est 

** un personage historique nous ne nous engageons pas a prouver quUl ait effeetiveineat 
**exUt4.’* See the **Exaiiiett Critique de la Fable dlleividei conumuitle par Pur 
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think it necessarj? to suppose that such a ’personage ever 
really existed, I arn vvilling to go one step farther; and be- 
lieve with M. Larcher that the Grecian Hercpies (however his 
exploits may have been exaggerated) is not by any means 
an imaginary hero('''); I would also believe with Sir William 
Jones that Rustam was a general in the service of some 
ancient Persian king(^^) ; he would assign him to the age of 
Cai Khusrau or Cyrus, with whom, it must be allowed, the 
history of Persia almost commenccfi, according to our writers; 
but on the principle above noticed, it is possible that the 
natne of Rustam may have represented several generations 
of a warlike family anterior to C§frus, the exploits of many 
chiefs being ascribed to one; thus the Egyptian, Tyrian or 
Indiaa Hercules contributed to form the Theban who was 


** puis,” published by M. Ouvamff, Pre:»iileDl of llie Imperial Aciidcniy Mt Si. Pclcri* 
bourg; and extracted from the Memoirs of that learned body, in » quarlo pamphlcr, 
for private distribution ; this interesting extract, printed a few months ago ( 1820) hat 
only reached me since the present article was sent to press, but sufficientfy fn time to 
confirm ray opinion that the most ancieni Greeks did not identify Hercules with the sun, 

(**) “ L’Hercules Grec ii'est point uu hftros imaginaire; Les Historiens comme let 
** poetes, les Philosophes comme les Ohiteurs a! tc^tent tous, d'lme voix iinanimc, son 
** existence., Les principaKs et les plus illustrcs Maisons de la Grice, non sculemeiit le 
“ regardent comme la louche d’ou elles sont sorties, mais encore elle lemoiiteut jusqu a 
lui par und^liation suivie. Si la Fable liii a attribui quclqucs exploits Irop mer- 
••rdlleux pour are crus, ce n'est point uue raison pour revoquer en doote quil ait 
« pani en Grice un heros, fiU d'Amphitryoo, qtic ses grandes actions ont immortaliii,” 
&c. “EssaideCbronolo^ie." annexed to Urcber's Herodotus; (Tradoct. Fraoi. 

Tome Vil, p. 843, P$rii, 1803. 

jffirifiiit was, certainly, a conmander under Cynia ;** (Short Hilary of Pertin, 
prefixed to Jonca’a lifeof Kadk Stiab, p. aliii, Lond« 1778)* 
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deified in Greece; while among the Persians whose religion 
would not admit such an apotheosis, Rustam was merely 
celebrated as a model of perfect heroism. Though several 
minute points of conformity besides those above stated might 
seem to prove the identity of Hercules and Rustam; yet 
I regard these personages as wholly distinct; and to account 
for such coincident particulars can only suppose that the 
Greeks and Persians by various modes of intercourse, especi- 
ally in Asia Minor, reci|/fOcally borrowed from each other 
certain anecdotes of their favourite heroes, and adapted them 
respectively to national character and local circumstances,. 



I reserve until another occasion the full authorities, here 
either abridged or suppressed, for all my assertions on the 
subject of this article; some arguments in addition to those 
otfered by Mr. OuvaroflF, showing that Hercules was not in the 
earliest times regarded as die Sun(**); and some to prove 
that both Hercules and Rustam were real personages who 

Thus as Eusebius (Praep. Evangel. Lib, III) asks what reference can the poison- 
ed shirt of Hercules liave to the sun, or how J^urystheus, (a mortal) could impose la- 
borious tasks upon that luminary; I would ask how Hercules, if himself tlwsun, could 
suder from its heat, and aim an arrow against it in a transport of anger? I would 
observe likewise, that the most ancient writers have not exactly determlifed how many 
labours were imposed on Hercules by Eurystheus ; according to some the number did 
not exceed ten, (or even eight) ; therefore could not correspond to the Zodiacal signs; 
tnd an ingenious antiquary is inclined to believe that fhosb ten or twelve labours are 
an inveuiion of the poets later than Alexander. ** 11 y*a done tout lieu de eroireqoe 
** ces dix ou douze travaux d'Hercules sont une invention des po^tea posterieurt A 
*• Alexandre.” (Clavier, His|, des prem, temps de la Grice, Tome I. p. 187)* 





APt . . 


acquired celebrity by their cxi)1oils, one In Greece, the 
other ill Persia. It mify, however, be here lucntiuned that 
from the nmiibcrs ot Persians who, t>vo hundred ycitrs ago, 
bore the name ofRusTAM. an accomplished traveller inferrc'il 
the reality of their ancient hero(*') ; and we may regai d those 
illustrious families of Greece entitled Heraelida; who traced 
their genealogies up to Heracles or Hercules, as proving that 
the great Theban had actually existed{^). Tlie figures gene- 
rally considered, as they are calledj Nahh i Rustam (jJL, ^sj) 
or “representations of- Rustam,” (although we know from 
inscriptions and comparison with medals that the opinion is 
erroneous) tend, I think, to ^inofrlhe reality of such a per- 

O ««Que8(o Rostam e un heroe snfico de* Persiani» molto famoHo nrlle loro his* 
torie, per arme e per aniori;’' *'£cbe noo sia stato in tutto favolosOf ne ^chiaro 
** teatimooio I'esserci infin' lioggi molti e molti Persiarii, per nonie pruprio detti pur 
** Rostam iu memoriade questo huomo tanto celcbre/' (Viaggi di Pietro dclia Valle, 
lettera 15, Ottob. 1021). This name appears to have been long a favourite in Pcriia 
as much with the MutdmAnt as with those professing the old religion; aoj^l contin- 
ues sp at this day, although during tho lant ten or eleven centuries we find Arabian 
names generally affected by the disciples of Muu ammsd, 

(••) S«e P‘ 'T*'*** Sherif ad* di n Ali traces up to Rustam the 

pedigree of a Persian chief named Iscandeb, who in 1404 unsuccessfully opposed 
the arms qfiaTAiMU’s; “ bravery and beroism,'' says the hittorrao, « were hereditary 
“ toiscANDSR, for it is well known that hi# tribe derived Ibeir origin from Bi aiiRN 
^^wliose was Ki^ou, and his mother Ba nd' Gashasb the daughter of 

' ujH iJ-** j' V ^ Oj! J J 

U LhH ^ Till. pMMi«e occur, io Book VI. 

ch ai, irf th r "t f mar. H t»o»lat«4 fato Ficoeh bjr tho infcaiou. Petb do h 

Otoiiu' I V* bowfifwi Ibf PoWiM t«rt fejini « vaiwWc MB, to oiy o|»«ltectioi^ 
d«M lU (»yyO A. H. »*. A. D. 14^^ 

3 X 
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sonago, who in celebrity has outlived the mighty Ardasim'r 
and Siiapu'r; for sculptures designed to perpetuate the 
glory of those monarchs are now by the multitude, esteemed 
memorials of Rustam. Tradition at this day in many parts 
of Persia, traces, with an appearance at least of accuracy, the 
marches of this hero; it indicates certain spots where, after a 
tremendous battle, or the pursuit of an enemy, he halted to 
repose liis wearied limbs or snatch a hasty meal; some of 
those spots are marked with large stones or platforms of rude 
masonry, and distinguished from the' other monuments that 
bear his name by the title of Takht i Rustam (jJLy u-**.’’) the 
“ throne or seat of From Persians who had 

visited Siestun I learned that ruins ,are still shown in that 
country as the remains of Rustam’s Aixiidn or palace, 
notfar from the river the Hermandusof Pliny, 
(Nat. Hist. lib. 1. c. 23) a situation corresponding to Fir- 
OAUsi’s account; this edifice stood probably near the great 
moundbr dike, called, after the hero to whom it was attri- 
buted, the Band e Rustam, and totally destroyed in 1383 by 
the troops of Taimu'r, as we learn from an historian who 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

(") My Persian guides through Mdzanderdn in two or three places showed me eer- 
taiu turns whereby HusTAM is said to have occasionally deviated from the usual path, 
when pursuing some enemy. I saw also in that part of HyrcaQia,one Takht t Ruatam^ 
•f which a deliiieatiou shall be given in the third voluiuo, and another near lipahin 
which Sir Tlidinas Herbert mistook for the tomb of Rustam (Trav. p. 174, tid. edit): 
for we learn Ifom various MSS. that the body of RvsTAM was carried to 
and tbera deposited in the G4rdM oriSaltfdaii (^'i>^) 9 thesepale)ue Vf h^ 

fcrcfathers. 
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actually attended the court of that barbarian conqueror, and 
h&s given a circumstantial and authentick report of all his 
desolating expeditions^. A very ingenious traveller who 
lately explored Beluchistan, saw, towards the borders of 
some huge square stones ofconsidcraible weight which 
must have been brought with much cost and labour from the 

(") When the imperial camp, says he, was piftheti on flic hanks orihe river Ukmand 
Taimu'r’s victorious froopl^ like an oarthtpiake ransetl ‘Mlie 
“ Band or dike of Rustam to shake so that its fastenings came usnmh r, and it wns, 
besides, so completely ruined that not even a vestige of iltai anrit nl niontimeiii 
remained/' 

ftXmJ fcViAjl ^ 

So we read in the history of Taimu'r composed l>y SiiEniF Ai>* J)#n Ali of 
1 quote the Persian textfrom that valuable MS. above noticed, (p. 521, noie2d) but the 
anecdote may be found in Pefis de la Croix’s excellonl Frencb tfiin-jlation, (Lrv, II. cit. 
45). Just before the destruction of this momimentTAiMu'R hiidplundrrid the aiicieiil 
habitation ofRuj?TAM’s ancestors where he found many camel* 

loads of precious articles; tlie country of was consigned to pilhige, unit ili 

inhabitants were massacred “men ami wonieti, young and old, from those of on hun* 
“ dred years to tlie sucking child’' as the historian tells us in veisc; ‘ 

Vi* j j^, j V'^ ^ uaJ 

But this I fear, is a truth which he might li^vc related in prose; as when he inr<>rm5 
us homt Taimu'R put to death an hundred thousand Indian slaves; how he flayed alive 
some thousands of infidcis, for so are styled (hose whose country he invaded without 
any pro¥ocaliou; and sioitiar atrocities which the courtly historian celebrates m acts 
of magnanimity and piety. It was ou occasion of the massacre in /dbulUtun^ the 
country of Rustam, that *'a cry arose tlironghoul the whole region, calling on hi* 
''spirit and saying, raise thy head from the earth and behold Persia in the power of 
*"(tliy morial enemies) the Turdniin warriors;" this too Su^Rir AU* ©I'N Ali relates 
ill. verse. 

" CO fas / 

Rustam had toii.|Uct«d the Tmrdnien armies Inn. toy battiest and slain wwh Im 5 iOW», 
hand some of iheir chief heraes*. 
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nearest mountain, and which, it was said, Rustam had pla- 
ced there to commemorate tlie fleetness of his horsey®*); and 
anotiier travellec in the same country describes a hill of 
extraordinary appearance resembling a cone, and called the 
“ wedge or nail of Rostam”(®*). We find in the province of 
Mdzanderdn (where Rustam pre-eminently distinguished 
himself) a whole district named liustamddr to which 

the geographer ffAMDALLA 11 assigns three hundred villages. 
The manuscript works of tnany old and respectable authors 
record the name and situation of the" place where Rustam 
killed his son Sum ra'b; and of the spot (which was shown to 
me near Sdn ) where he ^ fSj i ^^^A iihis son’s body before it was 
sent to be interred among his ancestors in Skstdn. They 
indicate the plain or forest where, while engaged in the chase, 
Rustam found a beautiful damsel, who being of royal descent 

became soon after the wife of kins> Ca'u's to whom the hero 

• ® 

had resigned her; and they even impart celebrity to all with 
whom he was intimately connected; mentioning the name 
of the castle where his mother was born ; of the mountain on 
which his father was nursed; of .the town which his brother 


(*’) Lieutenant Pottinger's ** Travels in Beloochistitn/' p. 123. 


(*) See the late and much lamented Captain Christie’s Journal, in the Appendix to 
Bottioger’s Travels, p. 404. He writes the name ot conical m«iuiitaio in out 
aharacters, Mekh^ Roostum. which according to my system uf notation would Ito 
Mikh e Hu$Um the 6rst word signifying a wedge, nail, pin, a peg 

fasten a tent ri»pe, &c. In justice to Captaiu Christie I laust ackuoitiiedBIEt 
iHiolly responsible for the mcamiig here asaigned to this name. 
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founded; of the fortress takt'n by his son, and similar cir- 
cumstances. Thus iiianv spots are rt'iulered inciuorahle aa 
the scenes of Hercules’s actions, and the vestiges ofhis works 
are described by grave historians and geograj)hers. With 
respect to either hero, I can scarcely suppose that so much 
attention to locality could have been wasted on an imaginary 
personage. Several Greek authors notice objects remaining 
as ineinorials of Hercules, ceremonies still practised at the 
time when they wrote, and other circumstances relative to 
him, in such a manner as proves them inclined to believe in 
his existence. Of Rusta m’s not a doubt has ever been enter- 
tained by the Persians, (like Herodotus and 

Diodorus treating of Hercules) acknowledge great difficulty 
in reconciling various accounts, and by ingcnionsc.\planations 
they reduce what seems incredible within the bounds of pro- 
bability. Palaiphatus has been already quoted (j). 513) 
concerning the Lernaean hydra; he ex plains the fable of Ge- 
ryon and his three heads; and of Amalthca’s horn. Diodo- 
rus also explains different circumstances in the story of 
Hercules ; the garden and dragon of the Hesperides ; Atlas 
and the world, and otliers. Thus Persian writers resolve the 
monstrous Dives or gigantick demons whom Rustam con- 
quered, into ferocious and powerful chiefs of A/dzaMr, or 

Hyrcania. Thespeaking bird SimurgA which nursed the father 

of Rustam, cured this hero’s wounds, and taught him how to 
obtain the victory over his most formidable enemy, was no 
other than a leaned philosopher and physician, ive un- 
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dred years are at once deducted from the extraordinary age 
of Rustam, (See p. 517) by an intelligent writer of the 
eleventh century, who condemns as erroneous the popular 
tradition respecting that hero’s combat with Isfendya'r; a 
prince not born for “five hundred and some odd years,” 

( JL Ail ) o-aiU) after Rustam ; but, adds he, the anachronism 
thus originated; Isfendya'ii feeling himself jit the point of 
death, “ as some say from the bite of a serpent, was placed in 
“a bed-chamber, where .beholding the figure of Rustam 
“ painted or sculptured on thewallh&exclaimed.howfortun- 
“ ate it would have been, if, since I must die in early youth, I 
“ might have fallen by 'tlje*hat|d of such a man!”(®’) Pic- 
tures of Rustam still continue a favourite ornament of 
houses and of books(°‘‘); but it seems doubtful whether any 
of the marble reliefs now visible in Persia may be supposed 
to represent him; all the sculptured figures of which 1 h^ve 
a knowledge, except those at*Persepolis and the coeval struc- 

(Sehem ad’ di‘n in liis rare work (he M^.Nuzhat T^aimh Eldyi ), 

Especially copies of (he Shuh nameh. In one of tliese I have seen an cxtraord^* 
wary picture illiisl rating* (hat passage which describes the effigy made of silk 
agd stuflcd with fine fur (jy^ represent RusTAM when an infant; the figute 

licid in one hand a great club or mace; and on the arm (which may remind us of tl>c 
first danger that threatened Hercules) was painted a formidable serpent or dragon ; 

ji Some parts of the description to me seem equivocal orpe^ 

piexed; at least in the five copies which I have most particuiarljik collated; hut an 
amiiiation of suclulifficulties must not here Uq undertaken. 
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tures at Mdder i Sulemdn, arc evidently later than the age of 
Rustam, even it we allow him to have been the anlaijonist 
ot Isfendya'r. That his combat with a l'non^ll(»U!j demon 
might have been expressed on .some of the portals at Perse- 
polis was, I once thought, not improbalih'C^’*); but the argu- 
ments in favour of this opinion, and others more numerous 
against it, would lead to a discussion not suited to my present 
limits; indeed this article occupies already a greater space,, 
by double, than was jijtendcd for it at the beginning: yet 
that the subject is not exhausted will be manifest to a reader 
of the Shdh nnmeh alone, in which stories of Rustam are 
thickly scattered through the course of sixty thousand lines, 
or about half of that. stupendous work ; other manuscripts 
almost as ancient and much more rare, alford numerous 
anecdotes of the Persian hero; but between him and Her- 
cules the parallel of which I have barely sketched an outline, 
could only be rendered complete by extracting passages from 
almost every ancient author of Greece and Rome; historians, 
geographers and raythologists, heroick, epick, tragick and 


comick poets. 






(••) See a short article '*On the aotiquities of Persepolis/' puhlUhcd, at 
period of my acqtiajutaiiee with Eastern literature, in the ** Oriental Colicclions, 
h p. Jd7; and sigacd P. P» V* 
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No. XIIL 

Alexander and the Tomb of Cyrus. 

A section from my inedited wnrk on the history of 
Alexander, composed eleven years ago, (and mentioned 
in p. 102), should have been here given entire, had it not 
proved on revisal too long for insertion in this volume, 
already more bulky than the former. I therefore at present 
lay before the reader merely a notice of that section, which, 
describes Alcxander’svisittotheTomb'0fCyrus;and compare# 
such particulars of this memorable transaction as the Greek 
and Roman authors hav§ recorded, with all that can be 
collected from Oriental manuscripts ; those, at least, which 
have fallen under my inspection. In the Persian accounts 
of Secandeb (jjasL) or Iscandeb tracing the hero 

from his cradle to the grave, many anecdotes agree with ojir 

■ * 
classical relations; othersaredubiousyetnotaltogether unwor- 
thy of investigation ; and some arc absolutely fabulous. But 
my present limits restrict me to the notice of one circum- 
stance, respecting which Niza'mi is the only eastern writer 
whom I shall quote. This eminent poet of the twelfth 
century, declares that he founded his Seconder Ndmeh-ot 
“ Book of Alexander,” on authentick records of the Greeks 
apd Jews, as well as on volumes written in the Pah- 
lavi or ancient Persick language ; and this boast, though he 
has often blended fable with real history, is partly justified by 
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many passages in his account of that conqueror’s visit to tlic 
tomb of Cai Khushau or Cyrus. Tor we discover a sepul- 
chral chamber or cavern towards which llic putii was rugged, 
dark and narrow, cJii - yet, l)y his sovet 

eign s command, Boh'na's or Apollonius entered 

it, but not without much dilliculty. It appears to have been 
situate within the precincts of a castle or near one; in which 
were preserved the deceased monarch’s throne or scat witli 
golden legs or pillars takht zarin sutun his cup 

or goblet (jam |*U), and golden trays or tables sucli 

as were used at banquets. And having viewed the throne, 

Secandeu caused the sage lloi.i'- 
Na's to fix upon it such a talisman as might preserve it from 
violation(*®). Some passages in Ni za'm I’s description might 
seem to indicate Persepolis as the site of Cai Kiiuskau’s 


(•*) From Arrian (VI. 20) we learn that the entrance into Cyrus’* tomb wai lo nar- 
row that a person, ev'en of moderate size, could not enter without considerable diffi- 
culty, (ws /ioXts av tvi avbfii ov /ttcyaXw, ttoXXu *:«A'oa-«3ovi/ri 7rtip»;\?ni'). See also 
Strabo (XV)w Pliny and Solinus place ilie tomb w ithin a castle ; it contained a golden 
throne, a couch or bed with golden feet, and a table with cups; (See the vvtXov xi*vvriy» 
the ifXiyj; having golden feet tohos xpvtrovr, and the rpairti^a of Arrian; the rpoTTfCn*' 
4vv€Kitu>piadFt of Strabo^ and the “ solium in quo corpus jacehat" of Curliu8(X. 1* 32). 
Some W'ould suppose this (the greek wviXot) to signify rather a chest or “•arcophagiis 
than a throne; but the K\ivrj or couch with golden feet sufficiently answer* to the 
fakAi zarin sutiin of Niza mi, This poet relates that Boli'na'« wa* sent by Sbcaw- 
DER to explore the tomb; Aristobulua declared that he entered it by the kings 
command; irapcX^wv £t<rw ApKrroj^Xos teeXEvirayrot tow finoiXEtos (Slrab, XV). 
In that talisipan wliiph at SBCANDKR’a desire was fixed upon the throne of Cai 
Khubrau to save it frqm violation, we may trace Alexander's royal signet {roatfutop 
TO PaotXveoy) which by bis order, and for tli# same purpose, Ariitobuhis imprenaid on 
the door of Cyrus's toi|K Arrian tells ns ; (VI. 89). 

3y 
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tomb ; that poet however assigns it to a northern provinces 
and supposes it guarded by flames and watchful dragons; 
but I cannot liere examine the fabulous part of his account; 
like every Eastern writer concerning the Macedonian hero 
he confounds, in a strange manner, true history with Action ; 
indeed, as a French author has remarked, there is an air of 
romance even in the genuine narrative of Alexander’s life(®^). 
Among the oldest Persian anecdotes of his extraordinary 
career, are those which on a hasty perusal might well be. 
attributed to the poetical imaginkj^n. of Firda.dsi; but as 
we have found a story no less luarvellotis current in the fifth 
century, five hundred years before it was versified by that 
illustrious bard (See p. 308) ; so a latin work lately published'^ 
of the fourth or perhaps the third century, as its learned 
editor has satisfactorily proved; relates in prose the very- 
same fables of Alexander which, six or seven hundred years- 
after, are repeated iti the rhymes of Firdausi. I allude to 
the history of Alexander by Julius ValeriusC*); but- to this, 
writer we cannot ascribe the invention of those fables, fur ik 
is ascertained that his work is merely a translation from one. 
composed in Greek by .^opus, who. most probably *wasi. 


(”) •' L*H istoirc fl’AJ^xaiwIre toute vmye qu*eUe est, a bieo da l^ajr du Romao/* Ssdnt 
Evremont, Dissert, sur te Gran^' Alexandre. 

(•*) « JtiHi Valerii Res gfst« Mexandri MaceddDia. tratniatie ex iBiopQ Onreo, 
** pradettat nunc primum ed^nte notisque fllu^frante ‘\fi|(eK> Maio» AtubroHiaat 
** gti Doct^^re," prtntHl at Milan, 1HI7, witb the “ ltMierariuiBAleinuidi4'* belli freiii 
JMSS. preaerxed in the Ambroaian Library el' that cilsw xi 
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of Alexandria, though in what age docs not appear. It is 
natural to surmise that from one or other of those writers 
Firdausi may have borrowed his fabulous anecdotes of 
Alexander. I am inclined, however, to believe that about 
the first or second century they passed in their Eastern 
dress,, from Persia into Egypt, and were thence transmitteil 
successively to Grece and Home, through the incdiuiu of 
J&sopus and of Julius Valerius, and that in the tenth century 
Firdausi found them among the smne traditions and Pafilavi 
records which furnished him with the story of Rustam. It 
may however be suspected that some of the fables related of 
Alexander by Julius Valerius, Joannes Malala, Cedrenus 
and others, are amplifications and embellishments, perfectly 
Oriental, x>f ill-understood passages in the classical history 
of that hero; and some are already traced to that source in 
mj^work above announced as nearly ready for publication. 


No. XIV, 

R^erences to Plate XLI, illustrating Persepolitan Antiquities. 

T he first No. of this plate, a ground-plan of “ Jemshld’s 
“ Throne” is explained in p. 234, and the subsequent 
pages. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, represent the gate-way and 
quadrupeds seulptured on it, see p. 235, 246. No. 5, the 
grand stairlcase, p. 244, also p. 233and 234. No. 6, columns, 
p. 258 The perfect capital restored from remmnlof seve- 
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ral by Chardin, Le Brun and Niebuhr. No. 7, door and 
window, p. 279, with a pillar, of one solid stone, bearing 
an inscription in' the cuneiform or arrow-headed characters. 
The window-frame exhibits three lines of which, (in No, 21), 
accurate copies are given. No. 8, a pilaster with sculptured 
figures, p. 279, also 255. No. 9, hands and daggers, see p. 
249. No. 10, a shoe; p. 255. No. 1 1, ornamented border 
of a stair-case, p. 255. No. 12, Lotos, p. 255.' No. 13,, 
three spear-heads, and the lower end-of one spear, p. 255. 
No. 14, two extraordinary objects’^near the footstool of 
a king, p. 255, 279- No. 15, Mithraick Symbol; p. 255. 
No. 16, sculptured device on seven different tombs, p. 267, 
268. No. 17, Fragment, p. 256. No. 18, Medal, p. 250. 
No. 19, front of a tomb, p. 266. No. 20, Capital, p. 267, 
also 258. No. 21, Inscription, p. 257. The same inscrip- 
tion, comprised in three lines, as here placed, occurs on 
.several window-frames; see No. 7. Respecting the two 
objects delineated in No. 14, and as they appear placed be- 
fore the king, in No. 8, it may be remarked that Chardin 
(Tome IX, p. 88, Rouen, 1723) supposed them “des casso- 
lettes pour les suflumigations,” or a kind of censer ; and Le 
Brun thought that perhaps ’^ey were vases for perfumdS, 
(Voyages, p. 275,,Amst. 1718); both opinions to me seem 
highly probable ; yet I sometimes fancied that those objects, 
might represent the altars on which a.portion of the sacred 
fire was carried in royal processions, kindled occasionally, 
from that flame to which the Magiaa prieste attributed a 
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celestial origin, (See Xenophon, VIII; Cuftius, III, 3, and 
IV, 14; Ammianus Marcellinus XXIlI,&c). Those altars 
were of silver; “Ignis quein ipsi sacrum et a^ternum vocabant 
‘‘argenteis altaribus pr 0 eferebatur,’’(Curt. III. 3 9); indeed 
they would seem little more than “ candelabra” or and 
among the lamps preserved in various cabinets we fiyd some 
of a form nearly similar. Tzetzes mentions the Persian 
\vxvoKmast (Chil. HI. 6f>); and from Plutarch (in Niiina) we 
learn that the fire which according to its name (irvf> aaiharor) 
should have been eternal, was extinguished in the “ sacred 
lamp” at Athens under the government of Aristion; 


Apiariutvos Xiyerai rvpnyytiof arroffQeff^tjvai rot' itpoy Xv^voy. If thcif porta* 


ble altars were made^of silver by the Persians, we may 


suppose them to have been, for the sake of lightness, chiefly 


hollow; so* probably were the two golden altars which one 


^'iest (of another nation) was able to carry, as we read in a 
passage which with medals, gems, and other renmants of 


antiquity shall be hereafter adduced to support my conjec- 
ture. Our Persepolitaii lamp-altars agree in numbers and 
juxta- position with those large masses of hewn stotie on which 
the sacred fire once glovved near the place now called Naksh 
i Rustam (See them delineated. in PlateXLVIII. fig. 4). It 
may, perhaps, be objected, that the lamp-altars do not exhU 
bit any appearanep of flame; but . I . would suppose the con** 
secrated materials in them .to be guarded from accidental 
con tanii nation by a cover attached to the shaft of each with 
asm^ chain r and removed whenever those materia were 
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to be ignited by a spark brought from some great and per- 
petual conservatory of the sacred fire ; and it will be found 
that tlie king appears standing wherever the flame is actually 
represented blazing on an altar placed before him, as at the 
tombs both near Takht i Jemshid and Naksh i Rustam, (PI; 
XLI. fig. 16 and 19, P). XLVIII. fig. 6), and on various 
medals (PI. LI. fig. 18; and Vol. I. PI. XXI). 


No. XV. 

Miscellaneous Plate, (LV). 

I^UMBER 1. Saadi, and No. 2, Ha'fiz, see p. 3. 

^ No. 3, remains of the Musella, p. 6. Nos. 4 and 5, sculp- 
tures at the MAder i Suleiman near Shiraz, p. 41. No. 6, a 
Kdshik orspoon,p. 53. No. 7» the palace called Takht i 
near Shtrdz, p. 60. No. 8, plan of the fire-altar near Tang i 
Kerm, p. 81. No. 9. characters or marks on a stone, p. 104. 
No. 10, plan of the KhAneh i Gabrdn, p. 105. No. 11, rude 
sculpture on a stone, p. 106. No. 12, characters on a tomb* 
stone, p. 113. No. 13, stone near Pdrd5, p. 123. No. 14, 
remarkable stones, p. 125. No. 15, plan of the Carowaiwcfoi 
DAb, p. 139. No. 16, sculptured head at Nak^i Ruatamt 
|i. 295 . No. 17, detached parts of a PaWovi irtscript^ i 
the last word beihg VAaAHEA'N, p, 294 and 295. No.nl9i 
Derdkdn, p. 159. Nos, 19, 20, 21, inscriptions i 

Rustam^ p. 293> These copies will be found to it^some 
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forms of letters and other respects, tVoin those given by 

Niebuhr (Tome II. FI. XXVIl, F, G, 11), and used by M. 

de Sacys who has deciphered them in his'“Memoires sur 
* 

“ diverses Antiqnites de la Perse.” According to his explan- 
ation the Greek inscription, No. 20, is a literal translation 
of the PaA/avi inscription No. 19 ; and (a few letter* being 
supplied) we may read it thus 

To vpoffbtrroy rovro fiaohavvov 
Sairopov (iaffiXetitt (iatriktuy Apiamv 
Kat iK yevovS viov 

Maffhaoyov $£ov Apra^apov ^atriXtuts 
Apiavatv tic ytyovi ^my 
Eicyopov $cov tTairajcov BacriXea^t. 

“This is the face (or .resemblance) of the servant of Oa- 
“ MOZD, the God (or the divine) Sapor, king of the kings of 
“ and of r<ir<ln (Persia and Scythia); of the race of the 
“Gods, son of the servant of Obmuzd, the divine Artax- 
AK£s, king of the kings of Iv&riy of the race of the Gods; 
grand-son of the divine Paper the king.” The Pahlavi 
inscription, No. 21, so nearly agrees with No. 19 in words, 
and in sense with the Greek (No. 20) above explained, that 
I'shajl only, remark the malka placed by itself in the 
fifth line, according to my copy; whilst Niebuhr has given it 
at the end of the fourth ; my copy therefore confirms the 
eoi^cture of M: d^Sacy (“ Memoires,” &c. pi. I. A. No< 
J?o/ 2 ). No; 22 -# outline* of-hiUs osat AUdah, p. 448 .; 
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No. XVI. 

C . , 

Additional remarks, Corrections of errours, Omissions supplied, 

T)LATE XXXVII, in the lowest compartment, represents 
the device and inscription on an ancient cylinder of por- 
phyry, brownish red with black and whitish spots. This 
extraordinary geni was brought from Babylon by Captain 
Lockett, at whose request I have received it in exchange 
for that delineated in PI. XXL fig. 9, (and described in Vol. 
I. p. 424) which was originally given to me by him, and is 
now replaced in his collection. We, have reason to expect 
from Captain Lockett’s well-known erudition and abilities an 
explanation of the mysterious figures exhibited on that cy- 
linder, especially the half-fish, half-man, respecting which I 
ventured to offer some hasty observations in the preceding 
volume. 

Page 44; Thevenot describes the ruins called Mader i 
Suleim&n near as preludes to the Persepolitan anti- 

quities. “I had a servant,” adds he, who quaintly 
‘‘that the place containing those ruins should bo 
“.the little or the younger brother of CAehilmnAr “le petit 
“ freie de Tschehelminar,*’ (Voyages, . Tome ;IV, 

Amst. 1727). This form of expression is common in the 
East, denoting a connexion or a strong similitude and con- 
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fbrniity. bat with Some shade of difference In power, size, 
beauty, ()T other qualities. If any serious reflections be 
excited by the well-known Arabick spnteuce, ^ 
“Sleep is the brother of Death;” a ridiculous contrast is 
offered in the Persian saying Kaik brdderiihipish 'ly 
“ the flea is brother of the louse.” This definition may be 
found (under in the Dictionary Burhdn tCdtea, which 
furnishes many similar instances ; thus garlrck s'lr) is bro- 
ther of the onion. Thunder {jji3*tU7tder, jjjjs tmid&r or 
kumr), is the brother of lightning. The wind-instrument 
called shipur ijf^) is brother of the kerrend or trumpet; 
and a similar instrument (probably the same) named shmghar 
is the little or younger brother,” br&dtr i 

k^eliek) to the trumpet. In this manner I have beard the 
water-melon or kindttdneh which the Persians gene- 

rally pronounce fifAdoduefiJ described as brother of the khar- 
hutek or sweet melon. 


Page 30. Although GahmAreh is written as the word 
was pronounced and ex plained to me, 1 suspect that it should 
have been Gdwdreh or Q&bdmk (*^1 tf) which signifies a 
cavern cur .fisrare in a mountain, (<^ /^) as it ii 

fined' in the 0ietr £arMn ITdam. 

Fg|gp,43. lW PersepoIif||nJiead mentioned m the Iw* 
engraved ip ^ , 
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Page 292 . A medal of the Pembroke collection (Part 
U. pi. 77), exhibits the head of Ardasbir on one side, of 
bis son on the other; Firdausi, having informed us that 
the king regarded Sha'pu'r as his Vazir or chief minister, 
thus proceeds; “and after this the die for coining silver 
“ money was changed ; likewise the die for- coining golden 
“ pieces, both great and small. On one side was inscribed’ 
“ the name ofking Akdashx'r, on the other side the name 
“ of his fortunate Ffli/r.” * 

3 tAfi ^ v;!; 3 

ji)f 3^A<^3ji ‘/y 

The Pembroke medal is. engraved and expiained in a me- 
moir which I composed many year§ ago and published in 
the “ Antiquary’s Magazine,” (No. III. p. 195), 'ivith passa- 
ges from Tabri and Fird-vusi, proving the participation of 
empire between Aedashi'r and hisson Sha'pu'r. Of that 
Magazine three numbers only appeared ; the last in 1808. 

Page 346. The following note was accidentally omitted ; 
it refers to the heads of slaughtered princes, collected and 
sent to Persepolis, and may remind us of a passage in the 
second Book of Kings, (Chap. X. v. 7 and 8), “ And it came 
“to pass, when the letter came to them, that they took thb^ 
“ king’s sons, and slew seventy persons, and put their heads 
“in baskets and sent them to Jezreel. And there caine A 
“messenger and told him, sayitig, The/ hate brbtf^t%b 
“ heads of the king’s sons. And he said, Lay ye them inu 
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“ two heaps, at the entering in of the gate,” &c. Many such 
heaps of heads, called by the Persians hileh mindr 
or “scull pyramids,” have been erected in. Persia since the 
time of Ardashi'r to the death of that tyrant. Aka Mu- 
HA&iMED, uncle of the present hing. The remains of some 
I have myself seen, on which the human sculls appeared 
stuck together in a pile of clay or mortar. Herbert relates 
how severely Sha'ii Tahma'sp once punished the inhabit- 
ants of IspaMn for' some opposition to his will ; “ regarding 
“ neither the outcries of old men, weak women, nor young 
“children, in two days he put to the sword thirty thousand 
Spahawtiiam, and, in terrorem alibrum, erected a pillar of 
“their heads,” (Trav. p. 175; 3d. edit.) Some princes have 
been content to form towers or pyramids with the heads of 
beasts which had been killed in the chase; these also are sty- 
led kaleh mindr ox “ towers of sculls.” Various travellers 
have described one very remarkable at Ispahan, but Kremp- 
fer, by mistake, has written the name, j,Vj and translated 
it “Pinnata turris,” or “Turris cornuta,” (Amoenit. Exot. 
pp. 289, 291 ). I now give the note intended for p. 346. 

' It is recorded hi the al Tuirikh'* that A rdashi'r suspended from an edidee 

in called Kubbuk AVitclia the beads of seventy persons belonging to the fitmtliei 
of those MMk or petty kings numerously scattered throughout Persia. 

V ^ 4— J^t ji ^ 

to oOBforoiity with TA^fti'f d^iloVwe may suppose this Kubhh or enpoU, at 
htokkr ; aiid ip Jthe, best M$. Diettonaires the opty meaplag assigned to MwHt is ^*a 
** File- ten^ite/ dr placid tif MaghiQ w but from some Manusciipts of equal 

aMhority my estimatioo) iIm P'l^t'ty to signify a tomb/’ 

CtMtell (in Lea.) renders emmeterims Mugorum ; oney in modern orthography 
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is j^enerally omitted as the Diet, Vnrhdn J(6Ua renwrfca- Of tbe woijk aj^ve q;.W>teA 
f Behjet al Tu&rikh *1^31 “The Delight or Excellence of Chronicles) *' I have 

i^ei^er sien'but one copy; that preserved among, many valnabLe II^^. in Sir <^imde(i 
Boughton’s coliectiop, always opep to men of letters* It is a very handsome volnmc 
comprising^ in thirteen sections, much curious history ; the author Shukur Allah 
tells hs that hehnished his composition in the year 861, (ei}nivalent to 1456 
of our era). A copy is mentioned among the Oriental MSS. of the Leyden Uuiveri 
sity, and numbered 1749 in the printed catalogue, p. 480. 

Page S57, (note 17S). One abridgment of the SMh 
ndmeh is described bj Anquetil du Perron as “rare etprc" 

“ cieux," (Zendav. Tome i. part. I. p. 536), but copies of it 
are now sufficiently numerous. According to the MS. before 
me, it was made in 1063 (or of our era 1652) ; M. Anquetil' 
assigns to it an earlier date by three years. The abridger 
was Tawakol £eio, and. his patron Shamshi'r 

Kha'n { Ji . ;^!UA) governor of Ghaznin (u;>3;e) ; hence this 
epitome is sometimes called the Mukhtesr Shamshir Khdni 
Verses from the original work of Fib- 
BAUSi are thickly interpersed throughout this prose abridg- 
ment which occupies 348 pages in my copy, an octavo 
volume. Tawakol Bbio appears to have become weary. ' 
of his task, for he condenses into twelve pages the history of 
all the kings who succeeded Alexander. The other abridge 
ment, is a MS. preserved in the British Museum, and marked ■ 
Hyde; Royal. l6. B. XIV. Ikjexhibitaa note written, we. 
may suppose, by the person who sent il from Surat to Dr. 
Hyde, describing it as “A Chronicle of all the kings bfihe 
** Persees,’’ and adding " This is amostexceUant bookd,ahd 
“not to be gotten here amon|st them. 1 out, 
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"worthy President Mr. Aungiers. The learned Herbert 
was very loath I should part it before he had taken a cop- 
" py of it; but it could not be done, our ships being so near 
“yr dei>artuie;” (Mr. Aungier is mentioned in Fryer's Tra- 
vels, p, 65). The value set on this abridgment by Dr. Hyde 
who styles it "rarissimus liber,” (in his Hist. Relig. Vet. 
Pers.) probably before he had compared it with the original 
SAM n&mehy induced me, when a young Orientalist, to tran- 
scribe the whole volume, and froin it I extracted some stories 
in the " Oriental Collections.” The Piml abridger informs 
us (in his preface) that he undertook to reduce into prose 
the sixty five thousand distichs of'FiKDAUsi’s poem, by 
desire of " Captain Mister Aungies” (or Es 

it appears in some wretched verses near the end, Mister An- 
geman ^^^1) chief of the Ingrizi&n aijlA,:) or English, 

who rewarded him with an hundred rupees j-») besides 
a Khelaat (c^oJa.) or dress, &c. Yet his task was not per- 
formed judiciously; he has omitted many important circum- 
stances “ lest the reader should get a head-ache ;” and intro- 
duced some stories from authors later than Firdausi. Still 
this abridgment like the former, may be considered valuable; 
but such an outline of the SAdh n&tmh as would satisfy me, 
mu^ be ^ work of an Eutopean. 

. m 

Page 404: The following passage from the MS. Ztintt <A 
(ccMPfoaed the year 1590);^wa» omitted ; 

,J|» Am y jigmS 

vAiW ‘‘aod at time, besides the 
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“ castle of Istakhr and the village of MirkhAsgdn, which con- 
“ tains'about one hundred houses, no part of that city / htakkr 
“ or Persepolis) remains inhabited.’' (The name of Mir- 
khdsgdn is now generally written Mirkhudstg&n, as in p. 187). 

Page 344 and 410. Note omitted. The or ancient 

library at Persepolis corresponds to the house of rolls, or records /lO', men- 

tioned in the first book of Esdras, (chap. VI): from which it would appear that the 
Persian kings had allotted some part of the royal palace or perhaps a distinct edifice, 
for the preservation of important writings in each of their great capitals, Babylon and 
Ecbatana. The library seems almost confounded with the treasury and 

the books of treasures,” (X'TJJI H - may be supposed inventories or catalogues 

of precious articles; such as the tnoderii Persians call Ganje n/imeh 
“ treasure-lists a name which they often give to iiiscripiioiis cut, in unknown char- 
acters, on rocks, or among ruins, ai|d which they think, if deciphered, would indicate 
much boarded wealth, See the treasures in p, 410. 

> I 

Page 452. Note omitted. As an expression of contempt the word 
Sag .(signifying “a dog”) is now' generally applied to Christians by the 

Persians, and among themselves, as equally contemptuous, Kurmsik 
is ill very frequent use. Both appear to me opprobrious terms of no mean anti- 
quity; for I suspect that Sag and Kurmak are the Sak€e and KKorsaki mentioned 
by Solinus, those barbarous words being probably latinized from an, imperfect appre- 
hension of their sounds. ** The Persians in their language"' according to this author, 
‘'call the Scythians Saca^ and in return the Scythians call them Ch6r$aci** " Scy- 
thas Persae lingua sua Sacas dicunt, et invicem Scythae Persas Chatsacoi nomin- 
“ant.” (Solin. Polyhist. XLIX). 1 here follow that readjng which the.tearned Saii- 
maise and Bochart have adopted; though in some copies of Solinus's text, for CAor- 
tad we find Chortarii thus indeed the name is written by Pliny, whom, usual, 
Solinus partly copies. *• Ultra sunt Scytharum popnlk Persae illos universos 
“ appellavere A proxima gente, antiqui Arameos Scylhae ipsi Persaji, Ckartarot** 
(Pliu. Nat. Hist. Vf. 17). Pliny's autboiity respecting the Satw wta evideatly Hero- 
dotus who says (Vil. <j4) Ch nep<rac warfas rov# «oX<ov 0 ’t^£aifaf. ** The 

“ Persians denominate all the Scythians Sakts,* Both Swa niid CAorioa. (or Ci^r- 
tari ) have generally been regarded as national denomimitions; the first, 1 belteit^ 
who attributed to them any opprcdiious meaning ww Bocharl, imd fie i#i|^ 
Jeoture respecting only Chortaci which, in bis opinioa implied that thf Pj^iajla^s ^oidd 
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By horn fbe ^aca or Scythians (Gcogr. Sacr. Phaleict. IV. ION, and Dr Hyde derives 
Sacte from S6ki signifying *'a iMip-boarer," and alluding in ihe exc**ssiye indul- 

gence of noriiiern nations in drinking wine; (Peritzol. Itin. M»ind. cap III. noie 8). 
This word, however, as Hyde acknowledges, is Arabick; still, I am wil ing to supfKise 
that it was used, though not as a terni of disgrace, among the ancient Medes and Per- 
sians (See the traxas oit'o^oos in Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 11). But according to Soiinus we 
must seek the derivation of .Saco; in a Persian word ; and here sag ^a dug) presents 
itself, as a most ancient expression of cmitenipt, like the Hebrew 2^3; “And the 

Philistine said unto David, am 1 a dog, that thou coniest,"' &c (I ham XVII 43) 

** After whom dost thou pursue, aftei a dead dog?” <^c. (I. Sam. XXIV. 11). And 

Htzaelsaid, But what I is thy servant a dog?” Arc. (11. Kings Vlll, 13 , “ A shamc- 
“less wpmsin shall be counted a.s a dog.” (Ecclesiasticus, XXVI. 26), A’c. Accord- 
ing to Soiinus, also, Chorsaci was a Scythian war*! ; now Kurmsak is a term borrowed 
by. the Persians from their Turemnn or Scythian neighbours; and (as a man of letters 
at Tehran wrote the explanation ol' it in my pocket-book) would signify like the word 
kaltehdn^ ont viho fora bribe connives at or promotes the infidelity of his own wifck 

- According to my original design this volume should have 
been published in the course of last year (1820); but he who 
luidertakes a work so extensive and of a nature so diversified 
cannot always calculate with certainty on the operations of a 
provincial pVess, whatever advantages may arise from its 
proxiniity to his residence ; for interruptions of days and 
even of weeks are caused by such diflSculties as in the capital 
would be scarcely felt and might be instantly removed. The 
typographical execution of this volume was for a while de- 
layed by the death of Mr. Hughes the printer, when several 
sheets had passed thr^gh his bands; and it was also, hy my 
own desire, occasionally suspended while I waited for certain . 
books recently published or announced for publication on : 
Uiie cbpU»eai, 8od fr<m9 their titles promising informatiQn on i 
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subjects to me highly interesting. But many of them have, 
disappointed my expectations ; and others have imt yetfound 
their way to my retreat. Ignorant therefore in tvhat degree 
some of the continental writers may have anticipated me on 
particular points, I can only assure the reader that it is niy 
intention to acknowledge and correct, at the close of this 
work, whatever errours may be detected in opinions, trans- 
lations, and reterenoes, as well as in mere typography. 

QC tfa 0 Oriental peoeufed at Shit&z I intended that tliis Afipendix sfiould 

hayt'fidaitaiiied an account; but tliey shall be described with those purchased at 
and Tehr6nt in the last portion of my work ; for ibis also are reserved some 
(leograpliical^ anthpiatian, ptutologicai and misceilmientta notices to wbicb rcferanieel 
bays bi?en made in the present and preceding Volume. 

My Dbligations are already acknowledged to Cvloeel D^Arcy for the views engraved 
Ip Flatea XXVII and LI; and to my brother Sir Gore Ouseley for the drawtii|;i of 
PI ales LIL Llll and LI V. 1 may perhaps be excused for stating here the aisktanpo 
contributed by my own sons; the eldest (William Gore Ouseley« now attached t<Lour 
dlplomatick mission in Sweden) made the drawing of* PI* XLI V, and of some figures itt 
PI. XLV ; the secoud, (John Ralph Ousriey,a Lieutenant in the East India Company** 
«enddiB) lriithted by wood cuts many sen^^ or words in characters to repiesent 
which* metaliick types could not have been prorured without considmble delay. For 
other wood cuts I am indebted. to Mr.Eyan Prosser, a young artist whose typography 
eai u^ouity Is auffipimifly evinced in the numerous ^untations from Arabiefc, and 
Persian^ aa wtU as other languages, foreign and^ancient, by him alone arranged (or 
the fieesf ; through wblclb indeed he» principally, hM conducted these two vobimes* 
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